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Vou. LXX. 


MY NOVEL; OR, VARIETIES IN ENGLISH LIFE. 


BY PISISTRATUS CAXTON. 


BOOK VI.—INITIAL CHAPTER. 


‘* Lire,” said my father, in his 
most dogmatical tone, ‘tis a cer- 
tain quantity in time, which may be 
regarded in two ways—lst, as life 
Integral; 2d, as life Fractional. Life 
integral is that complete whole, ex- 
pressive of a certain value, large or 
small, which each man possesses in 
himself. Life fractional is that same 
whole seized upon and invaded by 
other people, and subdivided amongst 
them. They who get a large slice of 
it say, ‘a very valuable life this !"— 
those who get but a small handful 
say, ‘so so, nothing very great !’— 
those who get none of it in the 
scramble exclaim, ‘Good for no- 
thing !’” 

“*T don’t understand a word you 
are saying,” gowled Captain Roland. 

My father surveyed his brother 
with compassion—‘ I will make it all 
clear even to your understanding. 
When I sit down by myself in my 
study, having carefully locked the 
door on all of you, alone with my 
books and thoughts, I am in full pos- 
session of my integral life. I am 
totus, teres, atque rotundus—a whole 
human being—equivalent in value, we 
will say, for the sake of illustration, 
to a fixed round sum—£100, for ex- 
ample. But when I come forth into 
the common apartment, each of those 
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to whom I am of any worth whatsoever 
puts his fingers into the bag that con- 
tains me, and takes out of me what he 
wants. Kitty requires me to pay a 
bill; Pisistratus to save him the time 
and trouble of looking into a score or 
two of books; the children to tell 
them stories, or play at hide-and- 
seek; the carp for bread-crumbs ; 
and so on throughout the circle to 
which I have incautiously given 
myself up for plunder and subdivision. 
The £100 which I represented in my 
study is now parcelled out; I am 
worth £40 or £50 to Kitty, £20 to 
Pisistratus, and perhaps 30s. to the 
carp. This is life fractional. And I 
cease to be an integral till once more 
returning to my study, and again 
closing the door on all existence but 
my own. Meanwhile, it is perfectly 
clear that, to those who, whether I 
am in the study or whether I am in 
the common sitting-room, get nothing 
at all out of me, I am not worth a 
farthing. It must be wholly indif- 
ferent to a native of Kamschatka 
whether Austin Caxton be or be not 
rased out of the great account-book 
of human beings. 

‘*¢ Hence,” continued my father— 
‘‘ hence it follows that the more frac- 
tional a life be—zd est, the greater the 
number of persons among whom it can 
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be subdivided—why, the more there 
are to say, ‘a very valuable life that !’” 
Thus, the leader of a political party, 
a conqueror, a king, an author who 
is amusing hundreds or thousands, or 
millions, has a greater number of 
persous whom his worth interests and 
affects than a Saint Simon Stylites 
could have when he perched himself 
at the top of a column ; although, re- 
garded each in himself, Saint Simon, 
in his grand mortification of flesh, in 
the idea that he thereby pleased his 
Divine Benefactor, might represent a 
larger sum of moral value per se than 
Bonaparte or Voltaire.” 

Pisisrratus. — * Perfectly clear, 
sir, but I don’t see what it has to do 
with My Novel.” 

Mr Caxtrox.—“ Everything. Your 
novel, if it is to be a full and com- 
prehensive survey of the * Quicquid 
agunt homines,’ (which it ought to be, 
considering the length and breadth to 
which I foresee, from the slow de- 
velopment of your story, you medi- 
tate extending and expanding it,) 
will embrace the two views of exist- 
ence, the integral and the fractional. 
You have shown us the former in 
Leonard, when he is sitting in his 
mother’s cottage, or resting from his 
work by the little fount in Ricca- 
bocca’s garden. And in harmony 
with that view of his life, you have 
surrounded him with comparative in- 
tegrals, only subdivided by the tender 
hands of their immediate families and 
neighbours—your Squires and Par- 
sons, your Italian Exile and his Je- 
mima. With all these, life is more 
or less the life Natural, and this is 
always more or less the life integral. 
Then comes the life Artificial, which 
is always more or less the life frac- 
tional. In the life Natural, wherein 
we are swayed but by our own native 
impulses and desires, subservient only 
to the great silent law of Virtue, (which 
has pervaded the universe since it 
swung out of chaos,) a man is of worth 
from what he is in himself—Newton 
was as worthy before the apple fell from 
the tree as when all Europe applauded 
the discoverer of the Principle of 
Gravity. Butinthelife Artificial we are 
only of worth inasmuch as we affect 
others. And, relative to that life, New- 
ton rose in value more than a million 
per cent when down fell the apple 
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from which ultimately sprang up 


his discovery. In order to keep civi- 
lisation going, and spread over the 
world the light of human intellect, we 
have certain desires within us, ever 
swelling beyond the ease and indepen- 
dence which belong to us as integrals, 
Cold man as Newton might be, (he 
once took a lady’s hand in his own, 
Kitty, and used her fore-finger for his 
tobacco-stopper ;—great philosopher!) 
—cold as he might be, he was yet 
moved into giving his discoveries to 
the world, and that from motives 
very little differing in their quality 
from the motives that make Dr 
Squills communicate articles to the 
Phrenological Journal upon the skulls 
of Bushmen and wombats. For it is 
the property of light to travel. When 
a man has light in him, forth it must 
go. But the first passage of Genius 
from its integral state (in which it has 
been reposing on its own wealth) into 
the fractional, is usually through a 
hard and vulgar pathway. It leaves 
behind it the reveries of solitude, that 
self-contemplating rest which may be 
called the Visionary, and enters sud- 
denly into the state that may be called 
the Positive and Actual. There, it sees 
the operations of money on the outer 
life—sees all the ruder and commoner 
springs of action—sees ambition with- 
out nobleness—love without romance 
—is bustled about, and ordered, and 
trampled, and cowed—in short, it 
passes an apprenticeship with some 
Richard Avenel, and does not yet de- 
tect what good and what grandeur, 
what addition even to the true poetry 
of the social universe, fractional ex- 
istences like Richard Avenel’s bestow; 
for the pillars that support society are 
like those of the Court of the Hebrew 
Tabernacle—they are of brass, it is 
true, but they are filleted with silver. 
From such intermediate state Genius 
is expelled and driven on in its way, 
and would have been so in this case 
had Mrs Fairfield (who is but the re- 
presentative of the homely natural 
affections, strongest ever in true ge- 
nius—for light is warm) never crushed 
Mr Avenel’s moss-rose on her sisterly 
bosom. Now, forth from this passage 
and defile of transition into the larger 
world, must Genius go on, working 
out its natural destiny amidst things 
and forms the most artificial. Pas- 
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sions that move and influence the 
world are at work around it. Often 
lost sight of itself, its very absence is 
a silent contrast to the agencies pre- 
sent. Merged and vanished for a 
while amidst the Practical World, yet 
we ourselves feel all the while that it 
is there; is at work amidst the work- 
ings around it. ‘This practical world 
that effaces it, rose out of some 
genius that has gone before; and so 
each man of genius, though we never 
come across him, as his operations 
proceed, in places remote from our 
thoroughfares, is yet influencing the 
practical world that ignores him, for 
ever and ever. ThatisGenrus! We 
can’t describe it in books—we can only 
hint and suggest it, by the accessaries 
which we artfully heap about it. The 
entrance of a true Probationer into 
the terrible ordeal of Practical Life is 
like that into the miraculous cavern, 
by which, legend informs us, St Pa- 
trick converted Ireland.” 

Biancne.—“ What is that legend ? 
I never heard of it.” 

Mr Caxton.—* My dear, you will 
find it in a thin folio at the right on 
eutering my study, written by Tho- 
mas Messingham, and called ‘ Flori- 
legium Insulew Sanctorum,” &c. The 
account therein is confirmed by the 
relation of an honest soldier, one 
Louis Ennius, who had actually en- 
tered the cavern. In short, the truth 
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of the legend is undeniable, unless 
you mean to say, which I can’t fora 
moment suppose, that Louis Ennius 
was aliar. Thus it runs :—St Patrick, 
finding that the Irish pagans were in- 
credulous as to his pathetic assurances 
of the pains and torments destined to 
those who did not expiate their sins 
in this world, prayed for a miracle to 
convince them. His prayer was heard; 
and a certain cavern, so small that 
aman could not stand up therein at 
his ease, was suddenly converted into 
a Purgatory, comprehending tortures 
sufficient to convince the most in- 
credulous. One unacquainted with 
human nature might conjecture that 
few would be disposed to venture 
voluntarily into such a place ;—on the 
contrary, pilgrims came in crowds. 
Now, all who entered from vain curio- 
sity, or with souls unprepared, perished 
miserably ; but those who entered with 
deep and earnest faith, conscious of 
their faults, and if bold, yet humble, 
not only came out safe and sound, but 
purified, as if from the waters of a 
second baptism. See Savage and 
Johnson, at night in Fleet Street ;— 
and who shall doubt the truth of St 
Patrick’s Purgatory!” Therewith my 
father sighed — closed his Lucian, 
which had lain open on the table, 
and would read nothing but ‘ good 
books” for the rest of the evening. 


CHAPTER II. 


On their escape from the prison to 
which Mr Avenel had condemned 
them, Leonard and his mother found 
their way to a small public-house that 
lay at a little distance from the town, 
and on the outskirts of the high-road. 
With his arm round his mother’s 
waist, Leonard supported her steps, 
and soothed her excitement. In fact, 
the poor woman’s nerves were greatly 
shaken, and she felt an uneasy re- 
morse at the injury her intrusion had 
inflicted on the young man’s worldly 
prospects. As the shrewd reader has 
guessed already, that infamous Tinker 
was the prime agent of evil in this 
critical turn in the affairs of his 
quondam customer. For, on his re- 
turn to his haunts around Hazeldean 
and the Casino, the Tinker had has- 
tened to apprise Mrs Fairfield of his 





interview with Leonard, and, on find- 
ing that she was not aware that the 
boy was under the roof of his uncle, 
the pestilent vagabond (perhaps from 
spite against Mr Avenel, or perhaps 
from that pure love of mischief by 
which metaphysical critics explain 
the character of Iago, and which cer- 
tainly formed a main element in the 
idiosyncrasy of Mr Sprott) had so 
impressed on the widow’s mind the 
haughty demeanour of the uncle and 
the refined costume of the nephew, 
that Mrs Fairfield had been seized 
with a bitter and insupportable jea- 
lousy. There was an intention to rob 
her of her boy!—he was to be made 
too fine for her. His silence was now 
accounted for. This sort of jealousy, 
always more or less a feminine qua- 
lity, is often very strong amongst the 
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poor; and it was the more strong 
in Mrs Fairfield, because, lone woman 
that she was, the boy was all in all 
to her. And though she was recon- 
ciled to the loss of his presence, no- 
thing could reconcile her to the 
thought that his affections should be 
weaned from her. Moreover, there 
were in her mind certain impressions, 
of the justice of which the reader may 
better judge hereafter, as to the gra- 
titude—more than ordinarily filial— 
which Leonard owed to her. In 
short, she did not like, as she phrased 
it, ‘‘to be shaken off;” and after a 
sleepless night she resolved to judge 
for herself, much moved thereto by 
the malicious suggestions to that effect 
made by Mr Sprott, who mightily 
enjoyed the idea of mortifying the 
gentleman by whom he had been so 
disrespectfully threatened with the 
treadmill. The widow felt angry with 
Parson Dale, and with the Ricca- 
boccas: she thought they were in the 
plot against her; she communicated, 
therefore, her intention to none—and 
off she set, performing the journey 
partly on the top of the coach, partly 
on foot. No wonder that she was 
dusty, poor woman. 

** And, oh boy!” said she, half sob- 
bing, ‘‘ when I got through the lodge- 
gates, came on the Jawn, and saw all 
that power o’ fine folk—I said to my- 
self, says I—(for I felt fritted)—I'll 
just have a look at him and go back. 
But ah, Lenny, when I saw thee, 
looking so handsome—and when thee 
turned and cried ‘ Mother,’ my heart 
was just ready to leap out o’ my 
mouth—and so I could not help hug- 
ging thee, if I had died for it. And 
thou wert so kind, that I forgot all 
Mr Sprott had said about Dick’s 
pride, or thought he had just told a 
fib about that, as he had wanted me to 
believe a fib about thee. Then Dick 
came up—and I had not seen him for 
80 many years—and we come o’ the 
same father and mother ; and so—and 
s0”— The widow's sobs here fairly 
choked her. ‘* Ah,” she said, after 
giving vent to her passion, and throw- 
ing her arms round Leonard’s neck, 
as they sate in the little sanded par- 
lour of the public-house—* Ah, and 
I’ve brought thee to this. Go back, 
go back, boy, and never mind me.” 
With some difficulty Leonard paci- 
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fied poor Mrs Fairfield, and got her 
to retire to bed ; for she was, indeed, 
thoroughly exhausted. He _ then 
stepped forth into the road, musingly. 
All the stars were out ; and Youth, in 
its troubles, instinctively looks up to 
the stars. Folding his arms, Leonard 
gazed on the heavens, and his lips 
murmured. 

From this trance, for so it might be 
called, he was awakened by a voice 
in a decidedly London accent; and, 
turning hastily round, saw Mr Ave- 
nel’s very gentlemanlike butler. Leo- 
nard’s first idea was that his uncle 
had repented, and sent in search of 
him. But the butler seemed as much 
surprised at the rencontre as himself: 
that personage, indeed, the fatigues of 
the day being over, was accompany- 
ing one of Mr Gunter’s waiters to the 
public-house, (at which the latter had 
secured his lodging,) having disco- 
vered an old friend in the waiter, and 
proposing to regale himself with a 
cheerful glass, and—(that of course)— 
abuse of his present sitivation. 

“Mr Fairfield!” exclaimed the 
butler, while the waiter walked 
discreetly on. 

Leonard looked, na said nothing. 
The butler began to think that some 
apology was due for leaving his plate 
and his pantry, and that he might as 
well secure Leonard’s propitiatory 
influence with his master— 

** Please, sir,” said he, touching his 
hat, ‘‘ I was just a-showing Mr Giles 
the way to the Blue Bells, where he 
puts up for the night. I hope my 
master will not be offended. If you 
are a-going back, sir, would you 
kindly mention it?” 

‘*T am not going back, Jarvis,” 
answered Leonard, after a pause; “I 
am leaving Mr Avenel’s house, to 
accompany my mother; rather sud- 
denly. I should be very much obliged 
to you if you would bring some things 
of mine to me at the Blue Bells. I 
will give you the list, if you will step 
back with me to the inn.’ 

Without waiting for a reply, Leo- 
nard then turned towards the inn, and 
made his humble inventory ; item, the 
clothes he had brought with him from 
the Casino; item, the knapsack that 
had contained them; item, a few books 
ditto; item, Dr Riccabocca’s watch ; 
item, sundry MSS., on which the 
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young student now built all his hopes ward to give no explanation of his 
of fame and fortune. This list he put nephew's departure, still more awk- 
into Mr Jarvis’s hand. ward to explain. 

‘¢ Sir,” said the butler, twirling the After a short pause, Mr Avenel said 
paper between his finger and thumb, — sullenly, ‘*‘ My nephew is going away 
“you are not a-going for long, I on business for some time—do what 
hope;” and as he thought of the he tells you;” and then turned his 
scene on the lawn, the report of which back, and lighted his cigar. 
had vaguely reached his ears, he ‘** That beast of a boy,” said he, so- 
looked on the face of the young man, _liloquising, ‘‘ either means this as an 
who had always been ‘civil spoken affront, or an overture: if an affront, 
to him,” with as much curiosity and he is, indeed, well got rid of; if an 
as much compassion as so apathetic overture, he will soon make a more 
and princely a personage could expe-___ respectful and proper one. After all, 
rience in matters affecting a family I can’t have too little of relations till 
less aristocratic than he had hitherto I have fairly secured Mrs M‘Catchly. 
condescended to serve. An Honourable! I wonder if that 

** Yes,” said Leonard, simply and makes me an Honourable too? This 
briefly ; ‘‘and your master will no cursed Debrett contains no practical 
doubt excuse you for rendering me information on these points.” 
this service.” The next morning, the clothes and 

Mr Jarvis postponed for the pre- the watch with which Mr Avenel had 
sent his glass and chat with the presented Leonard were returned, 
waiter, and went back at once to Mr with a note meant to express grati- 
Avenel. That gentleman, still seated tude, but certainly written with very 
in his library, had not been aware of little knowledge of the world, and so 
the butler’s absence; and when Mr _ full of that somewhat over-resentful 
Jarvis entered and told him that he pride which had in earlier life made 
had met Mr Fairfield, and,communi- Leonard fly from Hazeldean, and re- 
cating the commission with which he fuse all apology to Randal, that it is 
was intrusted, asked leave to execute not to be wondered at that Mr Ave- 
it, Mr Avenel felt the man’s inquisi- nel’s last remorseful feelings evapo- 
tive eye was on him, and conceived rated inire. ‘‘ I hope he will starve!” 
new wrath against Leonard for a new _ said the uncle, vindictively. 
humiliation to his pride. It was awk- 


CHAPTER III. 


‘Listen to me, my dear mother,” “But what can you do in Lunnon— 
said Leonard the next morning, as, such a big place, Lenny?” 
with his knapsack on his shoulder and ‘* What! Every year does not some 


Mrs Fairfield on his arm, he walked lad leave our village, and go and seek 
along the high-road; ‘‘I do assure _ his fortune, taking with him but health 
you, from my heart, that I do not and strong hands? I have these, and 
regret the loss of favours which I see I have more: I have brains, and 
plainly would have crushed out of me thoughts, and hopes, that—again I 
the very sense of independence. But say, No, no—never fear for me!” 

do not fear for me; I have education The boy threw back his head 
and energy—I shall do well for my- proudly ; there was something sublime 
self, trust me. No; I cannot, it is in his young trust in the future. 

true, go back to our cottage—I can- “ Well— But you will write to Mr 
not be a gardener again. Don’t ask Dale, or tome? I will get Mr Dale, 
me—lI should be discontented, miser- or the good Mounseer (now I know 
able. But I will go up to London! they were not agin me) to read your 
That’s the place to make a fortune letters.” 

and a name: I will make both. O ‘« J will, indeed !” 

yes, trust me, I will. You shall soon “And, boy, you have nothing in 
be proud of your Leonard; and then your pockets. We have paid Dick ; 
we will always live together—always! these, at least, are my own, after 
Don't ery.” paying the coach fare.” And she 
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would thrust a sovereign and some 
shillings into Leonard’s waistcoat 
pocket. 

After ‘some resistance, he was 
forced to consent. 

** And there’s a sixpence with a 


hole in it. Don’t part with that, 
Lenny; it will bring thee good 
luck.” 


Thus talking, they gained the inn 
where the three roads met, and from 
which a coach went direct to the 
Casino. And here, without entering 
the inn, they sate on the green sward 
by the hedge-row, waiting the arrival 
of the coach. Mrs Fairfield was 
much subdued in spirits, and there 
was evidently on her mind some- 
thing uneasy—some struggle with 
her conscience. She not only up- 
braided herself for her rash visit; 
but she kept talking of her dead 
Mark. And what would he say of 
her, if he could see her in 
heaven ? 

‘* Tt was so selfish in me, Lenny.” 

** Pooh, pooh! Has not a mother 
a right to her child?” 

“* Ay, ay, ay!” cried Mrs Fairfield. 
** IT do love you as a child—my own 
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child. But if I was not your mother, 
after all, Lenny, and cost you all 
this—oh, what would you say of me 
then?” 

“Not my own mother!” said 
Leonard, laughing, as he kissed her. 
** Well, I don’t know what I should 
say then differently from what I say 
now—that you, who brought me up, 
and nursed and cherished me, had 
a right to my home and my heart, 
wherever I was.” 

‘*¢ Bless thee!” cried Mrs Fairfield, 
as she pressed him to her heart. 
“But it weighs here—it weighs”— 
she said, starting up. 

At that instant the coach appeared, 
and Leonard ran forward to inquire 
if there was an outside place. Then 
there was a short bustle while the 
horses were being changed; and 
Mrs Fairfield was lifted up to the 
roof of the vehicle. So all future 
private conversation between her and 
Leonard ceased. But as the coach 
whirled away, and she waved her 
hand ‘to the boy, who stood on the 
road-side gazing after her, she still 
murmured — “ It weighs here — it 
weighs !”—— 


CHAPTER IV, 


Leonard walked sturdily on in 
the high-road to the Great City. 
The day was calm and sunlit, but 
with a gentle breeze from grey hills 
at the distance; and with each mile 
that he passed, his step seemed to 
grow more firm, and his front more 
elate. Oh! it is such joy in youth 
to be alone with one’s day-dreams. 
And youth feels so glorious a vigour 
in the sense of its own strength, 
though the world be before and 
—against it! Removed from that 
chilling counting-house — from the 
imperious will of a patron and 
master—all friendless, but all inde- 
pendent—the young adventurer felt 
a new being—felt his grand nature 
as Man. And on the Man rushed 
the genius long interdicted —and 
thrust aside—rushing back, with the 
first breath of adversity, to console— 
no! the Man needed not consola- 
tion,—to kindle, to animate, to 
rejoice! Ifthere is a being in the 
world worthy of our envy, after we 


have grown wise philosophers of the 
fireside, it is not the palled volup- 
tuary, nor the care-worn  states- 
man, nor even the great prince of 
arts and letters, already crowned 
with the laurel, whose leaves are as 
fit for poison as for garlands; it is 
the young child of adventure and 
hope. Ay, and the emptier his 
purse, ten to one but the richer 
his heart, and the wider the domains 
which his fancy enjoys as he goes on 
with kingly step to the Future. 

Not till towards the evening did 
our adventurer slacken his pace, and 
think of rest and refreshment. There, 
then, lay before him, on either side 
the road, those wide patches of un- 
enclosed land, which in England 
often denote the entrance to a 
village. Presently one or two neat 
cottages came in sight—then a small 
farm-house, with its yard and 
barns. And someway farther yet, 


he saw the sign swinging before an 
inn of some pretensions—the sort 
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of inn often found on a long stage 
between two great towns, com- 
monly called ‘* The Half- way House.” 
But the inn stood back from the 
road, having its own separate sward 
in front, whereon were a great beech 
tree (from which the sign extended) 
and a rustic arbour—so that, to gain 
the inn, the coaches that stopped 
there took a sweep from the main 
thoroughfare. Between our pedes- 
trian and the inn there stood naked 
and alone, on the common land, a 
church ; our ancestors never would 
have chosen that site for it; there- 
fore it was a modern church—mo- 
dern Gothic—handsome to an eye 
not versed in the attributes of 
ecclesiastical architecture—very bar- 
barous to an eye that was. Some- 
how or other the church looked cold 
and raw and uninviting. It looked 
a church for show—much too big for 
the scattered hamlet—and void of 
all the venerable associations which 
give their peculiar and unspeakable 
atmosphere of piety to the churches 
in which succeeding generations have 
knelt and worshipped. Leonard 
paused and surveyed the edifice with 
an unlearned but poetical gaze—it 
dissatisfied him. And he was yet 
pondering why, when a young girl 
passed slowly before him, her eyes fixed 
on the ground, opened the little 
gate that led into the churchyard, 
and vanished. He did not see the 
child’s face; but there was something 
in her movements so utterly listless, 
forlorn, and sad, that his heart was 
touched. What did she there? He 
approached the low wall with a 
noiseless step, and looked over it 
wistfully. 

There, by a grave evidently 
quite recent, with no wooden tomb 
nor tombstone like the rest, the 
little girl had thrown herself, and 
she was sobbing loud and _pas- 
sionately. Leonard opened the gate, 
and approached her with a soft step. 
Mingled with her sobs, he heard 
broken seutences, wild and vain, 


“* Hip—Hip—Hourrau!” Such was 
the sound that greeted our young 
traveller as he reached the inn door 


CHAPTER V. 
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as all human sorrowings over graves 
must be. 

‘“* Father !—oh, father! do you not 
really hear me? I am so lone—so lone! 
Take me to you—take me!” Andshe 
buried her face in the deep grass. 

‘© Poor child!” said Leonard, in 
a half whisper—‘ he is not there. 
Look above !” 

The girl did not heed him—he put 
his arm round her waist gently—she 
made a gesture of impatience and 
anger, but she would not turn her 
face—and she clung to the grave 
with her hands. 

After clear sunny days the dews 
fall more heavily; and now, as the 
sun set, the herbage was bathed in 
a vaporous haze—a dim mist rose 
around. The young man seated him- 
self beside her, and tried to draw 
the child to his breast. Then she 
turned eagerly, indignantly, and 
pushed him aside with jealous arms. 
He profaned the grave! He under- 
stood her with his deep poet-heart, 
and rose. There was a pause. 

Leonard was the first to break it. 

“Come to your home with me, 
my child, and we will talk of him by 
the way.” 

“Him! Who are you? You did 
not know him!”—said the girl, still 
with anger. ‘‘Go away—why do 
you disturb me? I do no one harm. 
Go—go!” 

‘*You do yourself harm, and that 
will grieve him if he sees you 
yonder! Come!” 

The child looked at him through 
her blinding tears, and his face 
softened and soothed her. 

‘*Go!” she said very plaintively, 
and in subdued accents. ‘ I will but 
stay a minute more. I—I have so 
much to say yet.” 

Leonard left the churchyard, and 
waited without; and in a short time 
the child came forth, waved him 
aside as he approached her, and 
hurried away. He followed her at 
a distance, and saw her disappear 
within the inn. 





—a sound joyous in itself, but sadly 


out of harmony with the feelings 
which the child sobbing on the tomb- 
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less grave had left at his heart. The 
sound came from within, and was 
followed by thumps and stamps, and 
the jingle of glasses. A strong odour 
of tobacco was wafted to his olfactory 
sense. He hesitated a moment at 
the threshold. Before him, on benches 
under the beech-tree and within the 
arbour, were grouped sundry athletic 
forms with ‘‘ pipes in the liberal air.” 
The landlady, as she passed across the 
passage to the tap-room, caught sight 
of his form at the doorway, and came 
forward. Leonard still stood irre- 
solute. He would have gone on 
his way, but for the child: she had 
interested him strongly. 

* You seem full, ma’am,” said he. 
“‘Can [ have accommodation for the 
night ?” 

** Why, indeed, sir,” said the land- 
lady civilly, “I can give you a bed- 
room, but I don’t know where to put 
you meanwhile. The two parlours 
and the tap-room and the kitchen are 
all chokeful. ‘There has been a great 
cattle-fair in the neighbourhood, and 
I suppose we have as many as fifty 
farmers and drovers stopping here.” 

** As to that, ma’am, I can sit in the 
bedroom you are kind enough to give 
me; andif it does not cause you much 
trouble to let me have some tea there, 
I should be glad ; but I can wait your 
leisure. Do not put yourself out of the 
way for me.” 

The landlady was touched by a 
consideration she was not much 
habituated to receive from her bluff 
customers. 

**'You speak very handsome, sir, 
and we will do our best to serve you, 
if you will excuse all faults. ‘This 
way, sir.” Leonard lowered his knap- 
sack, stepped into the passage, with 
some difficulty forced his way through 
a knot of sturdy giants in top-boots 
or leathern gaiters, who were swarm- 
ing in and out the tap-room, and fol- 
lowed his hostess up stairs to a little 
bedroom at the top of the house. 

‘Tt is small, sir, and high,” said 
the hostess apologetically. ‘ But 
there be four gentlemen farmers that 
have come a great distance, and all 
the first floor is engaged ; you will be 
more out of the noise here.” 

‘*Nothing can suit me better. But, 
stay—pardon me;” and Leonard, 
glancing at the garb of the hostess, 
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observed she was not in mourning. 
‘A little girl whom I saw in the 
churchyard yonder, weeping very 
bitterly—is she a relation of yours? 
Poor child, she seems to have deeper 
feelings than are common at her age.” 

“ Ah, sir,” said the landlady, put- 
ting the corner of her apron to her 
eyes, ‘‘it is a very sad story—I don’t 
know what to do. Her father was 
taken ill on his way to Lunnon, and 
stopped here, and has been buried 
four days. And the poor little girl 
seems to have no relations — and 
where is she to go? Laryer Jones 
says we must pass her to Marybone 
parish, where her father lived last ; 
and what’s to become of her then? 
My heart bleeds to think on it.” 
Here there rose such an uproar from 
below, that it was evident some quar- 
rel had broke out; and the hostess, 
recalled to her duties, hastened to carry 
thither her propitiatory influences. 

Leonard seated himself pensively 
by the little lattice. Here was some 
one more alone in the world than he. 
And she, poor orphan, had no stout 
man’s heart to grapple with fate, and 
no golden manuscripts that were to 
be as the ‘* Open-Sesame” to the trea- 
sures of Aladdin. By-and-by the 
hostess brought him up a tray with 
tea and other refreshments, and Leo- 
nard resumed his inquiries. ‘* No 
relatives ?” said he; ‘surely the child 
must have some kinsfolk in London ? 
Did her father leave no directions, or 
was he in possession of his faculties ?” 

‘Yes, sir; he was quite reasonable- 
like to the last. And I asked him if 
be had not anything on his mind, and 
he said, ‘Ihave.’ And I said, ‘ Your 
little girl, sir?” And he answered 
me, ‘Yes, ma’am;’ and laying his 
head on his pillow, he wept very 
quietly. Icould not say more myself, 
for it set me off to see him cry so 
meekly ; but my husband is harder 
nor I, and he said, ‘Cheer up, Mr 
Digby ; had not you better write to 
your friends.’” 

**¢ Friends !’ said the gentleman, in 
such a voice! ‘Friends I have but 
one, and I am going toHim! I can- 
not take her there!’ Then he seemed 
suddenly to recollect hisself, and 
called for his clothes, and rummaged 
in the pockets as if looking for some 
address, and could not find it. He 
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seemed a forgetful kind of gentle- 
man, and his hands were what I 
call helpless hands, sir! And then he 
gasped out, ‘Stop—stop ! I never had 
the address. Write to Lord Les—’, 
something like Lord Lester—but we 
could not make out the name. Indeed 
he did not finish it, for there was a 
rush of blood to his lips; and though 
he seemed sensible when he recover- 
ed, (and knew us and his little girl 
too, till he went off smiling,) he never 
spoke word more.” 

‘* Poor man,” said Leonard, wiping 
his eyes. ‘‘ But his little girl surely 
remembers the name that he did not 
finish ?” 

‘““No. She says, he must have 
meant a gentleman whom they had 
met in the Park not long ago, who 
was very kind to her father, and was 
Lord something ; but she don’t re- 
member the name, for she never saw 
him before or since, and her father 
talked very little about any one late- 
ly, but thought he should find some 
kind friends at Screwstown, and tra- 
velled down there with her from 
Lunnon. But she supposes he was 
disappointed, for he went out, came 
back, and merely told her to put up 
the things, as they must go back to 
Lunnon. And on his way there he 
— died. Hush, what’s that? I hope 
she did not overhear us. No, we 
were talking low. She has the next 
room to yourn, sir. I thought I 
heard her sobbing. Hush!” 

“In the next room? I _ hear 
nothing. Well, with your leave, I 
will speak to her before I quit you. 
And had her father no money with 
him ?” 

“Yes, a few sovereigns, sir; they 
paid for his funeral, and there is a 
little left still, enough to take her to 
town; for my husband said, says he, 
‘Hannah, the widow gave her mite, 
and we must not take the orphan’s ;’ 
and my husband is a hard man, too, 
sir. Bless him!” 

“Let me take your hand, ma’am. 
God reward you both.” 

“La, sir!—why, even Dr Dose- 
well said, rather grumpily though, 
‘ Never mind my bill; but don’t call 
me up at six o’clock in the morning 
again, without knowing a little more 
about people.’ AndI never afore knew 
Dr Dosewell go without his bill being 
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paid. He said it was a trick o’ the 
other Doctor to spite him.” 

‘* What other Doctor ?” 

‘Oh, a very good gentleman, who 
got out with Mr Digby when he 
was taken ill, and stayed till the 
next morning ; and our Doctor says 
his name is Morgan, and he lives in 
—Lunnon, andis a homy—something” 

‘** Homicide,” suggested Leonard 
ignorantly. ' 

** Ah—homicide ; something like 
that, only a deal longer and worse. 
But he left some of the tiniest little 
balls you ever see, sir, to give the 
child ; but, bless you, they did her no 
good—how should they ?” 

“Tiny balls, oh—homeeopathist—I 
understand. And the Doctor was 
kind to her; perhaps he may help 
her. Have you written to him ?” 

‘* But we don’t know his address, 
and Lunnon is a vast place, sir.” 

“T am going to London, and will 
find it out.” 

‘* Ah, sir, you seem very kind; and 
sin’ she must go to Lunnon, (for what 
can we do with her here ?—she’s too 
genteel for service,) L wish she was 
going with you.” 

‘* With me !” said Leonard startled : 
“with me! Well, why not?” 

‘*T am sure she comes of good 
blood, sir. You would have known 
her father was quite the gentleman, 
only to see him die, sir. He went off 
so kind and civil like, as if he was 
ashamed to give so much trouble— 
quite a gentleman, if ever there was 
one. And so are you, sir, I’m sure,” 
said the landlady, curtseying; ‘I 
know what gentlefolk be. I’ve been 
a housekeeper in the first of families in 
this very shire, sir, though I can’t 
say I’ve served in Lunnon; and so, as 
gentlefolks know each other, I’ve no 
doubt you could find out her relations. 
Dear—dear! Coming, coming!” 

Here there were loud cries for the 
hostess, and she hurried away. The 
farmers and drovers were beginning 
to depart, and their bills were to be 
made out and paid. Leonard saw his 
hostess no more that night. The last 
hip—bip—hurrah, was heard; some 
toast, perhaps to the health of the 
county members ;—and the chamber 
of woe, beside Leonard’s, rattled with 
the shout. By-and-by silence gradu- 
ally succeeded the various dissonant 
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sounds below. The carts and gigs 
rolled away; the clatter of hoofs on 
the road ceased; there was then a 
dumb dull sound as of locking-up, and 
low humming voices below, and foot- 
steps mounting the stairs to bed, with 
now and then a drunken hiccup or 
maudlin laugh, as some conquered 
votary of Bacchus was fairly carried 
up to his domicile. 

All, then, at last was silent, just as 
the clock from the church sounded 
the stroke of eleven. 

Leonard, meanwhile, had been look- 
ing over his MSS. ‘There was first a 
project for an improvement on the 
steam-engine—a project that had long 
lain in his mind, begun with the first 
knowledge of mechanics that he had 
gleaned from his purchases of the 
Tinker. He put that aside now—it 
required too great an effort of the rea- 
soning faculty to re-examine. He 
glanced less hastily over a collection 
of essays on various subjects, some 
that he thought indifferent, some that 
he thought good. He then lingered 
over a collection of verses, written in 
his best hand with loving care—verses 
first inspired by his perusal of Nora’s 
melancholy memorials. These verses 
were asa diary of his heart and his 
fancy—those deep unwitnessed strug- 
gles which the boyhood of all more 
thoughtful natures has passed in its 
bright yet mirky storm of the cloud and 
the lightning flash ; though but few boys 
pause to record the crisis from which 
slowly emerges Man. And these first 
desultory grapplings with the fugitive 
airy images that flit through the dim 
chambers of the brain, had become 
with each effort more sustained and 
vigorous, till the phantoms were 
spelled, the flying ones arrested, the 
Immaterial seized, and clothed with 
Form. Gazing on his last effort, 
Leonard felt that there at length 
spoke forth the Poet. It was a work 
which, though as yet but half com- 
pleted, came from a strong hand ; not 
that shadow trembling on unsteady 


Leonard opened his door and stole 


towards that of the room adjoining ; 
for his first natural impulse had been 
But when his 


to enter and console. 








CHAPTER VI. 





touch was on the handle, he drew 
back. Child though the mourner was, 
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waters, which is but the pale reflex 
and imitation of some bright mind, 
sphered out of reach and afar ; but an 
original substance—a life—a thing of 
the Creative Faculty—breathing back 
already the breath it had received. 
This work had paused during Leo- 
nard’s residence with Mr Avenel, or 
had only now and then, in stealth, 
and at night, received a rare touch. 
Now, as with a fresh eye, he re- 
perused it ; and with that strange, in- 
nocent admiration, not of self—(for 
a man’s work is not, alas! himself— 
it is the beatified and idealised 
essence, extracted he knows not how 
from his own human elements of clay) 
—admiration known but to poets— 
their purest delight, often their sole 
reward. And then, with a warmer 
and more earthly beat of his full 
heart, he rushed in fancy to the Great 
City, where all rivers of Fame meet, 
but not to be merged and lost—sally- 
ing forth again, individualised and 
separate, to flow through that one 
vast Thought of God which we call 
THe Wor-p. 

He put up his papers; and opened 
his window, as was his ordinary 
custom, before he retired to rest—for 
he had many odd habits ; and he loved 
to look out into the night when he 
prayed. His soul seemed to escape 
from the body—to mount on the air— 
to gain more rapid access to the 
far Throne in the Infinite—when his 
breath went forth among the winds, 
and his eyes rested fixed on the stars, 
of Heaven. 

So the boy prayed silently; and 
after his prayer he was about linger- 
ingly to close the lattice, when he 
heard distinctly sobs close at hand. 
He paused, and held his breath; then 
looked gently out ; the casement next 
his own was also open. Some one 
was also at watch by that casement— 
perhaps also praying. He listened 
yet more intently, and caught, soft 
and low, the words, “ Father—father 
—do you hear me now?” 


her sorrows were rendered yet more 
sacred from intrusion by her sex. 
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Something, he knew not what, in his 
young ignorance, withheld him from 
the threshold. To have crossed it 
then would have seemed to him pro- 
fanation. So he returned, and for 
hours yet he occasionally heard the 
sobs, till they died away, and child- 
hood wept itself to sleep. 

But the next morning, when he 
heard his neighbour astir, he knocked 
gently at her door: there was no an- 
swer. He entered softly, and saw her 
seated very listlessly in the centre of 
the room—as if it had no familiar nook 
or corner as the rooms of home have— 
her hands drooping on her lap, and her 
eyes gazing desolately on the floor. 
Then he approached and spoke to 
her. 

Helen was very subdued, and very 
silent. Her tears seemed dried up; 
and it was long before she gave sign 
or token that she heeded him. At 
length, however, he gradually suc- 
ceeded in rousing her interest; and 
the first symptom of his success was 
in the quiver of her lip, and the over- 
flow of the downcast eyes. 

By little and little he wormed him- 
self into her confidence ; and she told 
him, in broken whispers, her simple 
story. But what moved him the most 
was, that, beyond her sense of loneli- 
ness, she did not seem to feel her own 
unprotected state. She mourned the 
object she had nursed, and heeded, 
and cherished; for she had been 
rather the protectress than the pro- 
tected to the helpless dead. He 
could not gain from her any more 
satisfactory information than the 
landlady had already imparted, as to 
her friends and prospects; but she 
permitted him passively to look among 
the effects her father had left—save 
only that if his hand touched some- 
thing that seemed to her associations 
especially holy, she waved him back, 
or drew it quickly away. There 
were many bills receipted in the name 
of Captain Digby—old yellow faded 
music-scores for the flute—extracts 
of Parts from Prompt Books—gay 
parts of lively comedies, in which 
heroes have so noble a contempt 
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for money—fit heroes for a Sheridan 
and a Farquhar ;—close by these 
were several pawnbrokers’ tickets ; 
and, not arrayed smoothly, but 
crumpled up, as if with an indignant 
nervous clutch of the old helpless 
hands, some two or three letters. He 
asked Helen’s permission to glance at 
these, for they might give a clue to 
friends. Helen gave the permission by 
a silent bend of the head. The let- 
ters, however, were but short and 
freezing answers from what appeared 
to be distant connections or former 
friends, or persons to whom the de- 
ceased had applied for some situation. 
They were all very disheartening in 
their tone. Leonard next endea- 
voured to refresh Helen’s memory as 
to the name of the nobleman which 
had been last on her father’s lips; 
but there he failed wholly. For it 
may be remembered that Lord 
L’Estrange, when he pressed his loan 
on Mr Digby, and subsequently told 
that gentleman to address to him at 
Mr Egerton’s, had, from a natural deli- 
cacy, sent the child on, that she might 
not hear the charity bestowed on the 
father; and Helen said truly, that Mr 
Digby had sunk into a habitual silence 
on all his affairs latterly. She might 
have heard her father mention the 
name, but she had not treasured it 
up; all she could say was, that she 
should know the stranger again if she 
met him, and his dog too. Seeing 
that the child had grown calm, Leo- 
nard was then going to leave the 
room, in order to confer with the 
hostess; when she rose suddenly 
though noiselessly, and put her little 
hand in his, as if to detain him. She 
did not say a word—the action said 
all—said, ‘* Do not desert me.” And 
Leonard’s heart rushed to his lips, 
and he answered to the action, as he 
bent down and kissed her cheek, 
“Orphan, will you go with me? We 
have one Father yet to both of us, 
and He will guide us on earth. I am 
fatherless like you.” She raised her 
eyes to his—looked at him long-—and 
then leant her head confidingly on hia 
strong young shoulder. 


CHAPTER VII. 


At noon that same day, the young 


man and the child were on their road little demurred at trusting Helen to 


to London. The host had at first a 
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so young a companion ; but Leonard, 
in his happy ignorance, had talked so 
sanguinely of finding out this lord, or 
some adequate protection for the 
child; and in so grand a strain, though 
with all sincerity—had spoken of his 
own great prospects in the metropolis, 
(he did not say what they were!)— 
that had he been the craftiest impostor 
he could not more have taken in the 
rustic host. And while the landlady 
still cherished the illusive fancy, that 
all gentlefolks must know each other 
in London, as they did in a county, 
the landlord believed, at least, that 
a young man so respectably dressed, 
although but a foot-traveller—who 
talked in so confident a tone, and 
who was so willing to undertake 
what might be rather a burthensome 
charge, unless he saw how to rid 
himself of it—would be sure to have 
friends, older and wiser than himself, 
who would judge what could best be 
done for the orphan. 

And what was the host to do 
with her? Better this volunteered 
escort, at least, than vaguely passing 
her on from parish to parish, and 
leaving her friendless at last in the 
streets of London. Helen, too, 
smiled for the first time on being 
asked her wishes, and again put her 
hand in Leonard’s. In short, so it 
was settled. 

The little girl made up a bundle of 
the things she most prized or needed. 
Leonard did not feel the additional 
load, as he slung it to his knapsack : 
the rest of the luggage was to be 
sent to London as soon as Leonard 
wrote, (which he promised to do 
soon,) and gave an address. 

Helen paid her last visit to the 
churchyard ; and she joined her com- 
panion as he stood on the road, with- 
out the solemn precincts. And now 
they had gone on some hours; and 
when he asked if she were tired, she 
still answered “No.” But Leonard 
was merciful, and made their day’s 
journey short ; and it took them some 
days to reach London. By the long 
lonely way, they grew so intimate ; 
at the end of the second day, they 
called each other brother and sister ; 
and Leonard, to his delight, found 
that as her grief, with the bodily 
movement and the change of scene, 
subsided from its first intenseness 
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and its insensibility to other impres- 
sions, she developed a quickness of 
comprehension far beyond her years, 
Poor child! that had been forced upon 
her by Necessity. And she under- 
stood him in his spiritual consolations, 
—half poetical, half religious; and 
she listened to his own tale, and the 
story of his self-education and solitary 
struggles—those, too, she understood. 
But when he burst out with his 
enthusiasm, his glorious hopes, his 
confidence in the fate before them, 
then she would shake her head very 
quietly and very sadly. Did she 
comprehend them? Alas! perhaps 
too well. She knew more as to real 
life than he did. Leonard was at 
first their joint treasurer; but before 
the second day was over, Helen 
seemed to discover that he was too 
lavish; and she told him so, with a 
prudent grave look, putting her hand 
on his arm as he was about to enter 
an inn to dine; and the gravity 


would have been comic, but that 
the eyes through their moisture 


were so meek and grateful. She 
felt he was about to incur that 
ruinous extravagance on her account. 
Somehow or other, the purse found 
its way into her keeping, and then 
she looked proud aud in her natural 
element. 

Ah! what happy meals under her 
care were provided: so much more 
enjoyable than in dull, sanded inn 
parlours, swarming with flies and 
reeking with stale tobacco. She 
would leave him at the entrance of a 
village, bound forward, and cater, 
and return with a little basket and a 
pretty blue jug — which she had 
bought on the road—the last filled 
with new milk; the first with new 
bread and some special dainty in 
radishes or water-cresses. And she 
had such a talent for finding out the 
prettiest spot whereon to halt and 
dine: sometimes in the heart of a 
wood—so still, it was like a forest 
in fairy tales, the hare stealing 
through the alleys, or the squirrel 
peeping at them from the boughs; 
sometimes by a little brawling stream, 
with the fishes seen under the clear 
wave, and shooting round the crumbs 
thrown to them. ‘They made an 
Arcadia of the dull road up to their 
dread Thermopyle—the war against 
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the million that waited them on the 
other side of their pass through 
Tempe. 

‘Shall we be as happy when we 
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are great?” said Leonard, in his 
grand simplicity. 

Helen sighed, and the wise little 
head was shaken. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


At last they came within easy 
reach of London; but Leonard had 
resolved not to enter the metropolis 
fatigued and exhausted, as a wan- 
derer needing refuge, but fresh and 
elate, as a conqueror coming in tri- 
umph to take -possession of the capi- 
tal. Therefore they halted early in 
the evening of the day preceding this 
imperial entry, about six miles from 
the metropolis, in the neighbourhood 
of Ealing, (for by that route lay 
their way.) They were not tired on 
arriving at their inn. The weather 
was singularly lovely, with that com- 
bination of softness and _brilliancy 
which is only known to the rare true 
summer days of England: all below 
so green, above so blue—days of 
which we have about six in the year, 
and recall vaguely when we read of 
Robin Hood and Maid Marian, of 
Damsel and Knight, in Spenser’s 
golden Summer Song, or of Jacques, 
dropped under the oak tree, watching 
the deer amidst the dells of Ardennes. 
So, after a little pause in their inn, 
they strolled forth, not for travel but 
pleasure, towards the cool of sunset, 
passing by the grounds that once 
belonged to the Duke of Kent, and 
catching a glimpse of the shrubs and 
lawns of that beautiful domain 
through the lodge-gates; then they 
crossed into some fields, and came to 
a little rivulet called the Brent. 
Helen had been more sad that day 
than on any during their journey. 
Perhaps because, on approaching 
London, the memory of her father 
became more vivid; perhaps from 
her precocious knowledge of life, and 
her foreboding of what was to befall 
them, children that they both were. 
But Leonard was selfish that day ; 
he could not be influenced by his 
companion’s sorrow, he was so full of 
his own sense of being, and he already 
caught from the atmosphere the fever 
that belongs to anxious Capitals. 

“Sit here, sister,” said he impe- 
riously, throwing himself under the 


shade of a pollard tree that overhung 
the winding brook, “sit here and 
talk.” 

He flung off his hat, tossed back 
his rich curls, and sprinkled his brow 
from the stream that eddied round 
the roots of the tree that bulged out, 
bald and gnarled, from the bank, and 
delved into the waves below. Helen 
quietly obeyed him, and nestled close 
to his side. 

** And so this London is really very 
vast ?—vERY ?” he repeated inquisi- 
tively. 

‘* Very,” answered Helen, as ab- 
stractedly she plucked the cowslips 
near her, and Jet them fall into the 
running waters. ‘* See how the 
flowers are carried down the stream! 
They are lost now. London is to us 
what the river is to the flowers—very 
vast—very strong ;” and she added,, 
after a pause, ‘‘ very cruel!” 

“Cruel! Ah, it has been so to you; 
but now /—now I will take care of 
you!” he smiled triumphantly ; and 
his smile was beautiful both in its 
pride and its kindness. It is aston- 
ishing how Leonard had altered since 
he had left his uncle’s. Ile was both 
younger and older; for the sense of 
genius, when it snaps its shackles, 
makes us both older and wiser as to 
the world it soars to—younger and 
blinder as to the world it springs 
from. 

“ And it is not a very handsome 
city either, you say?” 

‘* Very ugly, indeed,” said Helen, 
with some fervour; ‘at least all I 
have seen of it.” 

“ But there must be parts that are 
prettier than others? You say there 
are parks; why should not we lodge 
near them, and look upon the green 
trees ?” 

‘¢ That would be nice,” said Helen, 
almost joyously ; ‘* but—” and here 
the head was shaken—* there are no 
lodgings for us except in courts and 
alleys.” 

“© Why?” 
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““ Why?” echoed Helen, with a 
smile, and she held up the purse. 

** Pooh ! always that horrid purse ; 
as if, too, we were not going to fill it. 
Did not I tell you the story of For- 
tunio? Well, at all events, we will 
go first to the neighbourhood where 
you last lived, and learn there all we 
can; and then the day after to-mor- 
row, I will see this Dr Morgan, and 
find out the Lord—” 

The tears started to Helen’s soft 
eyes. ‘* You want to get rid of me 
soon, brother.” 

“IT! ah, I feel so happy to have 
you with me, it seems to me as if I 
had pined for you all my life, and you 
had come at last; for I never had 
brother, nor sister, nor any one to 
love, that was not older than myself, 
except—” 

“ Except the young lady you told 
me of,” said Helen, turning away her 
face ; for children are very jealous. 

*¢ Yes, I loved her, love her still. 
But that was different,” said Leonard, 
with a heightened colour. ‘I could 
never have talked to her as to you: 
to you I open my whole heart ; you 
are my little Muse, Helen. I confess 
to you my wild whims and fancies as 
frankly as if I were writing poetry.” 
As he said this, a step was heard, 
and a shadow fell over the stream. 
A belated angler appeared on the 
margin, drawing his line impatiently 
across the water, as if to worry some 
dozing fish into a bite before it finally 
settled itself for the night. Absorbed 
in his occupation, the angler did not 
observe the young persons on the 
sward under the tree, and he halted 
there, close upon them. 

‘** Curse that perch!” said he aloud. 

“Take care, sir,” cried Leonard ; 
for the man, in stepping back, nearly 
trod upon Helen. 

The angler turned. ‘* What’s the 
matter? Hist! you have frightened 
my perch. Keep still, can’t you?” 

Helen drew herself out of the way, 
and Leonard remained motionless. 
He remembered Jackeymo, and felt a 
sympathy for the angler. 

** Tt is the most extraordinary perch, 
that!” muttered the stranger, solilo- 
quising. ‘It has the devil’s own 


luck. It must have been born with 
a silver spoon in its mouth, that 
damned perch ! 


I shall never catch 
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it—never! Ha!—no—only a weed. 
I give it up.” With this, he indig- 
nantly jerked his rod from the water, 
and began to disjoint it. While 
leisurely engaged in this occupation, 
he turned to Leonard. 

‘* Humph! are you intimately ac- 
quainted with this stream, sir?” 
** No,” answered Leonard. 

never saw it before.” 

ANGLER, (solemnly.) —‘* Then, 
young man, take my advice, and do 
not give way to its fascinations. Sir, 
I am a martyr to this stream ; it hag 
been the Dalilah of my existence.” 

LEONARD, (interested, the last sen- 
tence seemed to him poetical. )—‘* The 
Dalilah! Sir, the Dalilah!” 

ANGLER.—“ The Dalilah. Young 
man, listen, and be warned by ex- 
ample. When I was about your age, 
I first came to this stream to fish. 
Sir, on that fatal day, about 3 Pp. M., 
I hooked up a fish—such a big one, 
it must have weighed a pound and a 
half. Sir, it was that length ;” and 
the angler put finger to wrist. ‘* And 
just when I had got it nearly ashore, 
by the very place where you are sit- 
ting, on that shelving bank, young 
man, the line broke, and the perch 
twisted himself among those roots, 
and—caco-dzmon that he was—ran 
off, hook and all. Well, that fish 
haunted me; never before had I seen 
such a fish. Minnows I had caught 
in the Thames and elsewhere, also 
gudgeons, and occasionally a dace. 
But a fish like that—a PERCH 
—all his fins up, like the sails of a 
man-of-war—a monster perch—a 
whale of a perch !—No, never till then 
had I known what leviathans lie hid 
within the deeps. I could not sleep 
till I had returned; and again, sir,—I 
caught that perch. And this time I 
pulled him fairly out of the water. 
He escaped ; and how did he escape? 
Sir, he left his eye behind him on the 
hook. Years, long years, have pass- 
ed since then ; but never shall I forget 
the agony of that moment.” 

Lronarp.— To the perch, sir?” 

ANGLER.—“ Perch ! agony to him! 
He enjoyed it:—agony to me. I gazed 
on that eye, and the eye looked as sly 
and as wicked as if it was laughing 
in my face. Well, sir, I had heard 
that there is no better bait for a perch 
than a perch’s eye. I adjusted that 
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eye on the hook, and dropped in the 
line gently. The water was unusually 
clear; in two minutes I saw that perch 
return. He approached the hook ; he 
recognised his eye—frisked his tail— 
made a plunge—and, as I live, carried 
off the eye, safe and sound ; and I saw 
him digesting it by the side of that 
water-lily. The mocking fiend! 
Seven times since that day, in the 
course of a varied and eventful life, 
have I caught that perch, and seven 
times has that perch escaped.” 

LeonarD, (astonished.) — ‘ It 
can’t be the same perch; perches 
are very tender fish—a hook inside of 
it, and an eye hooked out of it—no 
perch could withstand such havoc in 
its constitution.” 

ANGLER, (with an appearance of 
awe.)—‘* It does seem supernatural. 
But it 7s that perch ; for harkye, sir, 
there is ONLY ONE perch in the whole 
brook! All the years I have fished 
here, I have never caught another 
perch here ; and this solitary inmate 
of the watery element I know by sight 
better than I knew my own lost 
father. For each time that I have 
raised it out of the water, its profile 
hasbeen turned to me, and I have seen, 
with a shudder, that it has had only— 
One Eye! It is a most mysterious and 
a most diabolical phenomenon that 
perch! It has been the ruin of my 
prospects in life. I was offered a 
situation in Jamaica; I could not 
go, with that perch left here in triumph. 
I might afterwards have had an ap- 
pointment in India, but I could not 
put the ocean between myself and 
that perch: thus have I frittered 
away my existence in the fatal metro- 
polis of my native land. And once 
a-week, from February to December, 
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I come hither—Good Heavens! if I 
should catch the perch at last, the occu- 
pation of my existence will be gone.” 

Leonard gazed curiously at the 
angler, as the last thus mournfully 
concluded. The ornate turn of his 
periods did not suit with his costume. 
He looked woefully threadbare and 
shabby—a genteel sort of shabbiness 
too—shabbiness in black. ‘There was 
humour in the corners of his lip; and 
his hands, though they did not seem 
very clean—indeed his occupation was 
not friendly to such niceties—were 
those of a man who had not known 
manual labour. His face was pale 
and puffed, but the tip of the nose was 
red. He did not seem as if the watery 
element was as familiar to himself as 
to his Dalilah—the perch. 

*¢ Such is Life!” recommenced the 
angler in a moralising tone, as he slid 
his rod into its canvass case. ‘“ If 
a man knew what it was to fish all 
one’s life in a stream that has only one 
perch !—to catch that one perch nine 
times in all, and nine times to see it 
fall back into the water, plump ;—if a 
man knew what it was—why, then” — 
Here the angler looked over his 
shoulder full at Leonard — * why 
then, young sir, he would know what 
human life is to vain ambition. Good 
evening.” 

Away he went, treading over the 
daisies and king-cups. Helen’s eyes 
followed him wistfully. 

‘* What a strange person!” said 
Leonard, laughing. 

‘*T think he is a very wise one,” 
murmured Helen; and she came close 
up to Leonard, and took his hand in 
both hers, as if she felt already that 
he was in need of the Comforter—the 
line broke, and the perch lost! 


CHAPTER IX, 


At noon the next day, London stole 
upon them, through a gloomy, thick, 
Oppressive atmosphere. For where is 
it that we can say London bursts on 
the sight? It stole on them through 
one of its fairest and most gracious 
avenues of approach—by the stately 
gardens of Kensington — along the 
side of Hyde Park, and so on towards 
Cumberland Gate. 

Leonard was not the least struck. 


And yet, with a very little money, 
and a very little taste, it would be 
easy to render this entrance to London 
as grand and as imposing as that to 
Paris from the Champs Elysées. As 
they came near the Edgeware Road, 
Helen took her new brother by the 
hand and guided him. For she knew 
all that neighbourhood, and she was 
acquainted with a lodging near that 
occupied by her father, (to that lodg- 
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ing itself, she could not have gone for 
the world,) where they might be 
housed cheaply. 

But just then the sky, so dull and 
overcast since morning, seemed one 
mass of black cloud. ‘There suddenly 
came on a violent storm of rain. The 
boy and girl took refuge in a covered 
mews, in a street running out of the 
Edgeware Road. This shelter soon 
became crowded ; the two young pil- 
grims crept close to the wall, apart 
from the rest ; Leonard’s arm round 
Helen’s waist, sheltering her from the 
rain that the strong wind contending 
with it beat in through the passage. 
Presently a young gentleman, of better 
mien and dress than the other refugees, 
entered, not hastily, but rather with 
a slow and proud step, as if, though he 
deigned to take shelter, he scorned to 
run to it. He glanced somewhat 
haughtily at the assembled group— 
passed on through the midst of it— 
came near Leonard—took off his hat, 
and shook the rain from its brim. His 
head thus uncovered, left all his 
features exposed; and the village 
youth recognised, at the first glance, 
his old victorious assailant on the 
green at Hazeldean. 

Yet Randal Leslie was altered. 
His dark cheek was as thin as in 
boyhood, and even yet more wasted 
by intense study and night vigils ; but 
the expression of his face was at once 
more refined and manly, and there 
was a steady concentrated light in his 
large eye, like that of one who has 
been in the habit of bringing all his 
thoughts to one point. He looked 
older than he was. He was dressed 
simply in black, a colour which be- 
came him; and altogether his aspect 
and figure were not showy indeed, but 
distinguished. He Jooked, to the 
common eye, a gentleman; and to the 
more observant, a scholar. 

Helter-skelter ! — pell-mell! the 
group in the passage—now pressed 
each on each—now scattered on all 
sides—making way—rushing down 
the mews—against the walls—as a 
fiery horse darted under shelter; the 
rider, a young man, with a very 
handsome face, and dressed with 
that peculiar care which we com- 
monly call dandyism, cried out, good 
humouredly, ‘* Don’t be afraid; the 
horse shan’t hurt any of you—a thou- 
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sand pardons—so ho! soho!” He 
patted the horse, and it stood as still 
as a statue, filling up the centre of 
the passage. ‘The groups resettled— 
Randal approached the rider. 

** Frank Hazeldean !” 

‘* Ah—is it indeed Randal Leslie !” 

Frank was off his horse in a moment, 
and the bridle was consigned to the 
care of a slim prentice-boy holding a 
bundle. 

‘My dear fellow, how glad I am 
to see you. How lucky it was that I 
should turn in here. Not like me 
either, for I don’t much care for a 
ducking. Staying in town, Randal?” 

** Yes, at your uncle’s, Mr Egerton. 
I have left Oxford.” 

** For good ?” 

‘** For good.” 

‘But you have not taken your 
degree, I think? We Etonians all 
considered you booked for a double 
first. Ol! we have been so proud of 
your fame— you carried off all the 
prizes.” 

** Not all; but some, certainly. 
Mr Egerton offered me my choice—to 
stay for my degree, or to enter at 
once into the Foreign Office. I pre- 
ferred the end tothe means. For, 
after all, what good are academical 
honours but as the entrance to life? 
To enter now, is to save a step in a 
long way, Frank.” 

“Ah! you were always ambitious, 
and you will make a great figure, I 
am sure.” 

“Perhaps so—if I work for it. 
Knowledge is power!” 

Leonard started. 

** And you,” resumed Randal, look- 
ing with some curious attention at his 
old schoolfellow. ‘‘ You never came to 
Oxford. I did hear you were going 
into the army.” 

‘‘T am in the Guards,” said Frank, 
trying hard not to look too conceited 
as he made that acknowledgment. 
““The Governor pished a little, and 
would rather I had come to live with 
him in the old hall, and take to farm- 
ing. Time enough for that—eh? 
By Jove, Randal, how pleasant a 
thing is life in London! Do you go 
to Almack’s to-night ? ” " 

“No; Wednesday is a holiday in 
the House! There is a great parlia- 
mentary dinner at Mr Egerton’s. 
He is in the Cabinet now, you know; 
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but you don’t see much of your uncle, 
I think.” 

‘Our sets are different,” said the 
young gentleman, in a tone of voice 
worthy of Brummell. ‘ All those 
parliamentary fellows are devilish 
dull. The rain’s over. I don’t know 
whether the Governor would like 
me to call at Grosvenor Square ; but, 
pray come and see me; here’s my 
card to remind you; you must dine 
at our mess. Such nice fellows. 
What day will you fix?” 

“J will call and let you know. 
Don’t you find it rather expensive in 
the Guards? I remember that you 
thought the Governor, as you call him, 
used to chafe a little when you wrote 
for more pocket-money ; and the only 
time I ever remember to have seen 
you with tears in your eyes, was 
when Mr Hazeldean, in sending you 
£5, reminded you that his estates 
were not entailed—were at his own 
disposal, and they should never go to 
an extravagant spendthrift. It was 
not a pleasant threat, that, Frank.” 

“Oh!” cried the young man, 
colouring deeply, ‘It was not the 
threat that pained me, it was that 
my father could think so meanly of 
me as to fancy that—well—well, but 
those were schoolboy days. And my 
father was always more generous than 
I deserved. We must see a good 
deal of each other, Randal. How 
good-natured you were at Eton, mak- 
ing my longs and shorts for me; I shall 
never forget it. Do call soon.” 

Frank swung himself into his saddle, 
and rewarded the slim youth with half- 
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a-crown ; a largess four times more 
ample than his father would have 
deemed sufficient. A jerk of the 
reins and a touch of the heel—off 
bounded the fiery horse and the gay 
young rider. Randal mused ; and as 
the rain had now ceased, the pas- 
sengers under shelter dispersed and 
went their way. Only Randal, Leo- 
nard, and Helen remained behind. 
Then, as Randal, still musing, lifted 
his eyes, they fell full upon Leonard’s 
face. He started, passed his hand 
quickly over his brow—looked again, 
hard and piercingly ; and the change 
in his pale cheek to a shade still paler 
—a quick compression and nervous 
gnawing of his lip—showed that he 
too recognised an old foe. Then 
his glance ran over Leonard’s dress, 
which was somewhat dust-stained, but 
far above the class amongst which the 
peasant was born. Randal raised his 
brows in surprise, and with a smile 
slightly supercilious—the smile stung 
Leonard : and with a slow step Randal 
left the passage, and took his way 
towards Grosvenor Square. ‘The 
Entrance of Ambition was clear to 
him. 

Then the little girl once more took 
Leonard by the hand, and led him 
through rows of humble, obscure, 
dreary streets. It seemed almost 
like an allegory personified, as the 
sad, silent child led on the penniless 
and low-born adventurer of genius 
by the squalid shops, and through 
the winding lanes, which grew 
meaner and meaner, till both their 
forms vanished from the view. 


CHAPTER X. 


“But do come ; change your dress, 
return and dine with me; you will 
have just time, Harley. You will meet 
the most eminent men of our party ; 
surely they are worth your study, 
philosopher that you affect to be.” 

Thus said Audley Egerton to Lord 
L’Estrange, with whom he had been 
riding (after the toils of his office.) 
The two gentlemen were in Audley’s 
library. Mr Egerton, as usual, but- 
toned up, seated in his chair, in the 
erect posture of a man who scorns 
“inglorious ease.” Harley, as usual, 
thrown at length on the sofa, his long 
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hair in careless curls, his neckcloth 
loose, his habiliments flowing—simplex 
munditiis, indeed—his grace all his 
own; seemingly negligent, never 
slovenly ; at ease everywhere and 
with every one, even with Mr Aud- 
ley Egerton, who chilled or awed the 
ease out of most people. 

‘‘Nay, my dear Audley, forgive 
me. But your eminent men are all 
men of one idea, and that not a di- 
verting one—politics! politics! poli- 
tics! The storm in the saucer.” 

‘‘ But what is your life, Harley ?— 
the saucer without the storm?” 

B 
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‘“‘Do you know, that’s very well 
said, Audley; I did not think you 
had so much liveliness of repartee. 
. Life—life! it is insipid, it is shallow. 

No launching Argosies in the saucer. 
Audley, I have the oddest fancy—” 

‘‘ That of course,” said Audley 
drily ; ‘‘ you never have any other. 
What is the new one?” 

Harry, (with great gravity.)— 
** Do you believe in Mesmerism ?” 

Aup.Ley.—* Certainly not.” 

Hartey.—“ If it were in the 
power of an animal magnetiser to 
get me out of my own skin into 
somebody else’s! That's my fancy! 
I am so tired of myself—so tired! I 
have run through all my ideas—know 
every one of them by heart; when 
some pretentious impostor of an idea 
perks itself up and says, ‘ Look at 
me, I’m a new acquaintance ’—I just 
give it a nod, and say, ‘ Not at all, 
you have only got a new coat on; 
you are the same old wretch that has 
bored me these last twenty years ; 
get away.’ But if one could be ina 
new skin! if I could be for half-an- 
hour your tall porter, or one of your 
eminent matter-of-fact men, I should 
then really travel into a new world.* 
Every man’s brain must be a world 
in itself, eh? If I could but make a 
parochial settlement even in yours, 
Audley—run over all your thoughts 
and sensations. Upon my life, Ill 
go and talk to that French mesmer- 
iser about it.” 

AvuDLEY, (who does not seem 
to like the notion of having his 
thoughts and sensations rummaged, 
even by his friend, and even in fancy.) 
—‘* Pooh, pooh. pooh! Do talk like 
a man of sense.” 

Harry. — ‘‘ Man of sense! 
Where shall I find a model? I 
don’t know a man of sense !—never 
met such acreature. Don’t believe it 
ever existed. At one time I thought 
Socrates must have been a man of 
sense ;—a delusion; he would stand 
gazing into the air, and talking to 
his Genius from sunrise to sunset. Is 


that like a man of sense? Poor Aud- 
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ley, how puzzled he looks! Well, 
I'll try and talk sense to oblige you. 
And first, (here Harley raised himself 
on his elbow)—first, is it true, as I 
have heard vaguely, that you are 
paying court to the sister of that in- 
famous Italian traitor?” 

‘* Madame di Negra? No; I am 
not paying court to her,” answered 
Audley with a cold smile. ‘ But 
she is very handsome; she is very 
clever ; she is useful to me—I need 
not say how or why; that belongs to 
my métier as politician. But, I think, 
if vou will take my advice, or get 
your friend to take it, I could obtain 
from her brother, through my influ- 
ence with her, some liberal conces- 
sions to your exile. She is very 
anxious to know where he is.” 

** You have not told her?” 

“No; I promised you I would 
keep that secret.” 

‘* Be sure you do; it is only for 
some mischief, some snare, that she 
could desire such information. Con- 
cessions! pooh! This is no question 
of concessions, but of rights.” 

“I think you should leave your 
friend to judge of that.” 

“* Well, I will write tohim. Mean- 
while, beware of this woman. I have 
heard much of her abroad, and she 
has the character of her brother for 
duplicity and—” 

‘¢ Beauty,” interrupted Audley, 
turning the conversation with prac- 
tised adroitness. ‘I am told that the 
Count is one of the handsomest men 
in Europe, much handsomer than his 
sister still, though nearly twice her 
age. Tut—tut—Harley! fear not for 


me. Iam proof against all feminine 
attractions. This heart is dead.” 


“Nay, nay; it is not for you to 
speak thus—leave that to me. But 
even J will not say it. The heart 
never dies. And you; what have 
you lost?—a wife; true: an ex- 
cellent noble-hearted woman. But 
was it love that you felt for her? En- 
viable man, have you ever loved ?” 

‘‘ Perhaps not, Harley,” said Aud- 
ley, with a sombre aspect, and in 





* If, at the date in which Lord L’Estrange held this conversation with Mr Egerton; 
Alfred de Musset had written his comedies, we should suspect that his lordship had 


plagiarised from one of them the whimsical idea that he here vents upon Audley. 
In repeating it, the author at least cannot escape from the charge of obligation to a 


writer whose humour, at least, is sufficiently opulent to justify the loan. 
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dejected accents; ‘‘ very few men ever 
have loved, at least as you mean by 
the word. But there are other pas- 
sions than love that kill the heart, 
and reduce us to mechanism.” 

While Egerton spoke, Harley 
turned aside, and his breast heaved. 
There was a short silence; Audley 
was the first to break it. 

‘Speaking of my lost wife, I am 
sorry that you do not approve what I 
have done for her young kinsman, 
Randal Leslie.” 

Har.rey, (recovering himself with 
an effort.)—‘* Is it true kindness to 
bid him exchange manly indepen- 
dence, for the protection of an official 
patron ?” 

Aup.ey.—‘'I did not bid him. I 
gave him his choice. At his age I 
should have chosen as he has done.” 

Hariey.—“I trust not; I think 
better of you. But answer me one 
question frankly, and then I will ask 
another. Do you mean to make this 
young man your heir?” 

AUDLEY, (with a slight embarrass- 
ment.) —‘* Heir, pooh! I am young 
still. I may live as long as he—time 
enough to think of that.” 

Hariey. — *“* Then now to my 
second question. Have you told this 
youth plainly that he may look to 
you for influence, but not for wealth?” 

Aup.ey, (firmly.)— ‘I think I 
have; but I shall repeat it more 
emphatically.” 

Har.tey.—‘“‘ Then I am satisfied 
as to your conduct, but not as to his. 
For he has too acute an intellect 
not to know what it is to forfeit inde- 
pendence ; and, depend on it, he has 
made his calculations, and would 
throw you into the bargain in any 
balance that he could strike in his 
favour. You go by your experience 
in judging men; I by my instincts. 
Nature warns us as it does the inferior 
animals—only we are too conceited, 
we bipeds, to heed her. My instincts 
of soldier and gentleman recoil from 
thatold young man. He has the soul 
of the Jesuit. I see it in his eye—I 
hear it in the tread of his foot; volto 
sciolto, he has not; @ pensieri stretti 
he has. Hist! I hear now his step 
in the hall. I should know it from a 


thousand. That’s his very touch on 
the handle of the door.” 
Randal Leslie entered. 


Harley— 
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who, despite his disregard for forms, 
and his dislike to Randal, was too 
high-bred not to be polite to his 
junior in age or inferior in rank — 
rose and bowed. But his bright 
piercing eyes did not soften as they 
caught and bore down the deeper and 
more latent fire in Randal’s. Harley 
then did not resume his seat, but 
moved to the mantel-piece, and leant 
against it. 

Ranpat.— I have fulfilled your 
commissions, Mr Egerton. I went 
first to Maida Hill, and saw Mr 
Burley. I gave him the cheque, but 
he said ‘it was too much, and he 
should return half to the banker ;’ he 
will write the article as you sug- 
gested. I then—” 

AvupLey.— Enough, Randal! we 
will not fatigue Lord L’Estrange with 
these little details of a life that dis- 
pleases him—the life political.” 

Harvtey.—“ But these details do 
not displease me; they reconcile me 
to my own life. Go on, pray, 
Mr Leslie.” 

Randal had too much tact to need 
the cautioning glance of Mr Egerton. 
He did not continue, but said, with a 
soft voice, ‘*Do you think, Lord 
L’Estrange, that the contemplation of 
the mode of life pursued by others 
can reconcile a man to his own, if he 
had before thought it needed a recon- 
ciler?” 

Harley looked pleased, for the ques- 
tion was ironical ; and, if there was 
a thing in the world he abhorred, it 
was flattery. 

‘** Recollect your Lucretius, Mr 
Leslie, the Suave mare, &c., ‘ pleasant 
from the cliff to see the mariners 
tossed on the ocean.’ Faith, I think 
that sight reconciles one to the cliff— 
though, before, one might have been 
teased by the splash from the spray, 
and deafened by the scream of the 
sea-gulls. But I leave you, Audley. 
Strange that I have heard no more of 
my soldier. Remember I have your 
promise when I come to claim it. 
Good-bye, Mr Leslie, I hope that Mr 
Burley’s article will be worth the— 
cheque.” 

Lord L’Estrange mounted his horse, 
which was still at the door, and rode 
through the Park. But he was no 
longer now unknown by sight. Bows 
and nods saluted him on every side. 
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*¢ Alas, I am found out then,” said 
he to himself. ‘‘ That terrible Duchess 
of Knaresborough, too—I must fly my 
country.” He pushed his horse into 
a canter, and was soon out of the 
Park. As he dismounted at his 


father’s sequestered house, you would 
have hardly supposed him the same 
whimsical, fantastic, but deep and 
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subtle humourist that delighted in 
perplexing the material Audley. For 
his expressive face was unutterably 
serious. But the moment he came 
into the presence of his parents, the 
countenance was again lighted and 
cheerful. It brightened the whole 
room like sunshine. 


CHAPTER XI. 


“Mr Leslie,” said Egerton, when 
Harley had left the library, ‘“* you did 
not act with your usual discretion in 
touching upon matters connected with 
politics in the presence of a third 
party.” 

“I feel that already, sir; my 
excuse is, that I held Lord 
L’Estrange to be your most intimate 
friend.” 

“A public man, Mr Leslie, would 
ill serve his country if he were not 
especially reserved towards his private 
friends,—when they do not belong to 
his party.” 

** But, pardon me my ignorance. 
Lord Lansmere is so well known to 
be one of your supporters, that I 
fancied his son must share his senti- 
ments, and be in your confidence.” 

Egerton’s bows slightly contracted, 
and gave a stern expression to a 
countenance always firm and decided. 
He, however, answered in a mild tone. 

*¢ At the entrance into political life, 
Mr Leslie, there is nothing in which 
a young man of your talents should 
be more on his guard than thinking 
for himself; he will nearly always 
think wrong. And I believe that is 
one reason why young men of talent 
disappoint their friends, and—remain 
so long out of office.” 

A haughty flush passed over Ran- 
dal’s brow, and faded away quickly ; 
he bowed in silence. 

Egerton resumed, as if in explana- 
tion, and even in kindly apology— 

** Look at Lord L’Estrange himself. 
What young man could come into 
life with brighter auspices? Rank, 
wealth, high animal spirits, (a great 
advantage those same spirits, Mr 
Leslie,) courage, self - possession, 
scholarship as brilliant perhaps as 
your own; and now see how his life 
is wasted! Why? He always thought 


fit to think for himself. He could 
never be broken in to harness, and 
never will be. The State coach, Mr 
Leslie, requires that all the horses 
should pull together.” 

‘¢ With submission, sir,” answered 
Randal, ‘* I should think that 
there were other reasons why Lord 
L’Estrange, whatever be his talents— 
and of these you must be indeed an 
adequate judge—would never do any- 
thing in public life.” 

““ Ay, and what?” said Egerton, 
quickly. 

‘“* First,” said Randal, shrewdly, 
“private life has done too much for 
him. What could public life give to 
one who needs nothing? Born at the 
top of the social ladder, why should 
he put himself voluntarily at the last 
step, for the sake of climbing up again? 
And secondly, Lord L’Estrange seems 
to me a man in whose organisation 
sentiment usurps too large a share for 
practical existence.” 

‘* You have a keen eye,” said 
Audley, with some admiration ; ‘‘ keen 
for one so young.—Poor Harley!” 

Mr Egerton’s Jast words were said 
to himself. He resumed quickly— 

‘There is something on my mind, 
my young friend. Let us be frank 
with each other. I placed before you 
fairly the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of the choice I gave you. To 
take your degree with such honours 
as no doubt you would have won, to 
obtain your fellowship, to go to the 
bar, with those credentials in favour 
of your talents ;—this was one career. 
To come at once into public life, to 
profit by my experience, avail your- 
self of my interest, to take the chances 
of rise or fall with a party : this was 
another. You chose the last. But, 
in so doing, there was a consideration 
which might weigh with you; and on 
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which, in stating your reasons for your 
option, you were silent.” 

‘* What is that, sir? ” 

** You might have counted on my 
fortune should the chances of party 
fail you ;—speak—and without shame 
if so; it would be natural in a young 
man, who comes from the elder 
branch of the house whose heiress 
was my wife.” 

‘* You wound me, Mr Egerton,” 
said Randal, turning away. 

Mr Egerton’s cold glance followed 
Randal’s movement ; the face was hid 
from the glance—it rested on the figure, 
which is often as self-betraying as the 
countenance itself. Randal baffled 
Mr Egerton’s penetration—the young 
man’s emotion might be honest pride, 
and pained and generous feeling; or 
it might be something else. Egerton 
continued slowly— 

** Once for all then, distinctly and 
emphatically, I say — never count 
upon that; count upon all else that I 
can do for you, and forgive me, 
when I advise harshly or censure 
coldly ; ascribe this to my interest in 
your career. Moreover, before deci- 
sion becomes irrevocable, I wish you 
to know practically all that is dis- 
agreeable or even humiliating in the 
first subordinate steps of him who, 
without wealth or station, would rise 
in public life. I will not consider 
your choice settled, till the end of a 
year at least—your name will be kept 
on the college books till then ; if, on 
experience, you should prefer to re- 
turn to Oxford, and pursue the slower 
but surer path to independence and 
distinction, you can. And now give 
me your hand, Mr Leslie, in sign that 
you forgive my bluntness ;—it is time 
to dress.” 

Randal, with his face still averted, 
extended his hand. Mr Egerton held 
it a moment, then dropping it, left the 
room. Randal turned as the door 
closed. And there was in his dark 
face a power of sinister passion, that 
justified all Harley’s warnings. His 
lips moved, but not audibly; then, as 
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if struck by a sudden thought, he 
followed Egerton into the Hall. 

“Sir,” said he, ‘I forgot to say, 
that on returning from Maida Hill, I 
took shelter from the rain under a 
covered passage, and there I met 
unexpectedly with your nephew, 
Frank Hazeldean,” 

‘* Ah!” said Egerton indifferently, 
‘‘a fine young man; in the Guards. 
It is a pity that my brother has such 
antiquated political notions; he should 
put his son into parliament, and under 
my guidance; I could push him. 
Well, and what said Frank ? ” 

‘* He invited me to callon him. I 
remember that you once rather cau- 
tioned me against too intimate an 
acquaintance with those who have not 
got their fortune to make.” 

‘* Because they are idle, and idleness 
is contagious. Right—better not be 
intimate with a young Guardsman.” 

** Then you would not have me call 
on him, sir? We were rather friends 
at Eton; and if I wholly reject his 
overtures, might he not think that 
you—” 

“IT!” interrupted Egerton. ‘* Ah, 
true; my brother might think I bore 
him a grudge; absurd. Call then, 
and ask the young man here. Yet 
still, I do not advise intimacy.” 

Egerton turned into his dressing- 
room. ‘Sir,” said his valet, who 
was in waiting, ‘‘ Mr Levy is here— 
he says, by appointment; and Mr 
Grinders is also just come from the 
country.” 

“Tell Mr Grinders to come in 
first,” said Egerton, seating himself. 
** You need not wait; I can dress 
without you. Tell Mr Levy I will 
see him in five minutes.” 

Mr Grinders was steward to Audley 
Egerton. 

Mr Levy was a handsome man, 
who wore a camelia in his button- 
hole—drove, in his cabriolet, a high- 
stepping horse that had cost £200; 
was well known to young men of 
fashion, and considered by their 
fathers a very dangerous acquaintance. 


CHAPTER XII. 


As the company assembléd in the 
drawing-rooms, Mr Egerton intro- 
duced Randal Leslie to his eminent 
friends in a way that greatly contrast- 


ed the distant and admonitory manner 
which he had exhibited to him in pri- 
vate. The presentation was made with 
that cordiality, and that gracious re- 
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spect by which those who are in station 
command notice for those who have 
their station yet to win. 

** My dear Lord, let me introduce 
to youa kinsman of my late wife’s, 
(in a whisper)—the heir to the elder 
branch of her family. Stanmore, this 
is Mr Leslie of whom I spoke to you. 
You, who were so distinguished at 
Oxford, will not like him the worse 
for the prizes he gained there. Duke, 
let me present to you, Mr Leslie. 
The duchess is angry with me for 
deserting her balls; I shall hope to 
make my peace, by providing myself 
with a younger and livelier substitute. 
Ah, Mr Howard, here is a young gen- 
tleman just fresh from Oxford, who 
will tell us all about the new sect 
springing up there. He has not 
wasted his time on billiards and 
horses.” 

Leslie was received with all that 
charming courtesy which is the To 
Kalon of an aristocracy. 

After dinner, conversation settled 
on politics. Randal listened with 
attention, and in silence, till Egerton 
drew him gently out; just enough, 
and no more — just enough to make 


his intelligence evident, without sub- 
jecting him to the charge of laying 


down the law. Egerton knew how 
to draw out young men — a difficult 
art. It was one reason why he was 
so peculiarly popular with the more 
rising members of his party. 

The party broke up early. 

** We are in time for Almack’s,” 
said Egerton, glancing at the clock, 
“and I have a voucher for you ; 
come.” 

Randal followed his patron into the 
carriage. By the way, Egerton thus 
addressed him :— 

*T shall introduce you to the prin- 
cipal leaders of society ; know them 
and study them; I do not advise you to 
attempt to do more—that is, toattempt 
to become the fashion. It is a very ex- 
pensive ambition ; .some men it helps, 
most men it ruins. On the whole, 
you have better cards in your hands. 
Dance or not as it pleases you—don’t 
flirt. If you flirt, people will inquire 
into your fortune—an inquiry that 
will do you little good ; and flirting 
entangles a young man into marrying. 
That would never do. Here we are.” 

In two minutes more they were in 
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the great ball-room, and Randal’s 
eyes were dazzled with the lights, 
the diamonds, the blaze of beauty. 
Audley presented him in quick suc- 
cession to some dozen ladies, and 
then disappeared amidst the crowd. 
Randal was not at a loss: he was 
without shyness; or if he had that 
disabling infirmity, he concealed it. 
He answered the languid questions 
put to him, with a certain spirit that 
kept up talk, and left a favourable 
impression of his agreeable qualities. 
But the lady with whom he got on 
the best, was one who had no daugh- 
ters out, a handsome and witty woman 
of the world — Lady Frederick 
Coniers. 

‘It is your first ball at Almack’s, 
then, Mr Leslie?” 

‘* My first.” 

‘And you have not secured a 
partner? Shall I find you one? 
What do you think of that pretty 
girl in pink ?” 

“IT see her—but I cannot think of 
her.” 

“You are rather, perhaps, like a 
diplomatist in a new court, and your 
first object is to know who is who.” 

‘*T confess that on beginning to 
study the history of my own day, I 
should like to distinguish the portraits 
that illustrate the memoir.” 

“‘ Give me your arm, then, and we 
will come into the next room. We 
shall see the different notabilités enter 
one by one, and observe without being 
observed. This is the least I can do 
for a friend of Mr Egerton’s.” 

‘‘ Mr Egerton, then,” said Randal, 
— (as they threaded their way through 
the space without the rope that pro- 
tected the dancers)—‘* Mr Egerton 
has had the good fortune to win your 
esteem, even for his friends, however 
obscure?” 

‘“Why, to say truth, I think no 
one whom Mr Egerton calls his friend 
need long remain obscure, if he has 
the ambition to be otherwise. For Mr 
Egerton holds it a maxim never to 
forget a friend, nor a service.” 

‘* Ah, indeed!” said Randal, sur- 
prised. 

** And, therefore,” continued Lady 
Frederick, ‘as he passes through life, 
friends gather round him. He will 
rise even higher yet. Gratitude, Mr 
Leslie, is a very good policy.” 
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‘‘ Hem,” muttered Mr Leslie. 

They had now gained the room 
where tea and bread and butter were 
the homely refreshments to the 
habitués of what at that day was the 
most exclusive assembly in London. 
They ensconced themselves in a cor- 
ner by a window, and Lady Frederick 
performed her task of cicerone with 
lively ease, accompanying each notice 
of the various persons who passed 
panoramically before them with sketch 
and anecdote, sometimes good-natured, 
generally satirical, always graphic and 
amusing. 

By-and-by Frank Hazeldean, hav- 
ing on his arm a young lady of haughty 
air, and with high though delicate 
features, came to the tea-table. 

“The last new Guardsman,” said 
Lady Frederick; ‘‘ very handsome, 
and not yet quite spoiled. But he 
has got into a dangerous set.” 

RanpaL.—‘' The young lady with 
him is handsome enough to be danger- 
ous.” 

Lapy Freperick, (laughing. )— 
“‘ No danger for him there,—as yet at 
least. Lady Mary (the Duke of 
Knaresborough’s daughter) is only in 
hersecond year. The first year, nothing 
under an earl; the second, nothing 
under a baron. It will be full four 
years before she comes down to a com- 
moner. Mr Hazeldean’s danger is 
of another kind. He lives much with 
men who are not exactly mauvais ton, 
but certainly not of the best taste. 
Yet he is very young; he may extri- 
cate himself—leaving half his fortune 
behind him. What, he nods to you! 
You know him?” 

“* Very well; he is nephew to Mr 
Egerton.” 

“Indeed! I did not know that. 
Hazeldean is a new name in London. 
I heard his father was a plain country 
gentleman, of good fortune, but not 
that he was related to Mr Egerton.” 

** Half-brother.” 

‘** Will Mr Egerton pay the young 
gentleman’s debts? He has no sous 
himself.” 

Ranpau.—“ Mr Egerton’s fortune 
comes from his wife, from my family 
—from a Leslie, not from a Hazel- 
dean.” 

Lady Frederick turned sharply, 
looked at Randal’s countenance with 
more attention than she had yet 
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vouchsafed to it, and tried to talk of 
the Leslies. Randal was very short 
there. 

An hour afterwards, Randal, who 
had not danced, was still in the re- 
freshment room, but Lady Frederick 
had long quitted him. He was talk- 
ing with some old Etonians who had 
recognised him, when there entered a 
lady of very remarkable appearance, 
and a murmur passed through the 
room as she appeared. 

She might be three or four and 
twenty. She was dressed in black 
velvet, which contrasted with the 
alabaster whiteness of her throat and 
the clear paleness of her complexion, 
while it set off the diamonds with 
which she was profusely covered. 
Her hair was of the deepest jet, and 
worn simply braided. Her eyes, too, 
were dark and brilliant, her features 
regular and striking; but their expres- 
sion, when in repose, was not pre- 
possessing to such as love modesty 
and softness in the looks of woman. 
But when she spoke and smiled, there 
was so much spirit and vivacity in 
the countenance, so much fascination 
in the smile, that all which might 
before have marred the effect of ‘her 
beauty, strangely and suddenly dis- 
appeared. 

‘* Who is that very handsome wo- 
man?” asked Randal. 

“An Italian—a Marchesa some- 
thing,” said one of the Etonians. 

“Di Negra,” suggested another, 
who had been abroad; ‘ she is a 
widow ; her husband was of the great 
Genoese family of Negra—a younger 
branch of it.” 

Several men now gathered thickly 
around the fair Italian. A few ladies 
of the highest rank spoke to her, but 
with a more distant courtesy than 
ladies of high rank usually show to 
foreigners of such quality as Madame 
di Negra. Ladies of a rank less ele- 
vated seemed rather shy of her ;—that 
might be from jealousy. As Randal 
gazed at the Marchesa with more 
admiration than any woman, perhaps, 
had before excited in him, he heard a 
voice near him say— 

‘*Qh, Madame di Negra is re- 
solved to settle amongst us, and marry 
an Englishman.” 

“If she can find one sufficiently 
courageous,” returned a female voice. 
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“Well, she is trying hard for 
Egerton, and he has courage enough 
for anything.” 

The female voice replied with a 
laugh, ‘* Mr Egerton knows the world 
too well, and has resisted too many 
temptations, to be—” 

‘¢ Hush !—there he is.” 

Egerton came into the room with 
his usual firm step and erect mien. 
Randal observed that a quick glance 
was exchanged between him and the 
Marchesa; but the Minister passed 
her by with a bow. 

Still Randal watched, and, ten mi- 
nutes afterwards, Egerton and the 
Marchesa were seated apart in the 
very same convenient nook that Ran- 
dal and Lady Frederick had occupied 
an hour or so before. 

** Is this the reason why Mr Eger- 
ton so insultingly warns me against 
counting on his fortune?” muttered 
Randal. ‘Does he mean to marry 
again?” 

Unjust suspicion!—for, at that 
moment, these were the words that 
Audley Egerton was dropping forth 
from his lips of bronze— 

‘Nay, dear Madam, do not ascribe 


to my frank admiration more gallantry 


than it merits. Your conversation 
charms me, your beauty delights me ; 
your society is as a holiday that I look 
forward to in the fatigues of my life. 
But I have done with love, and I shall 
never marry again.” 

** You almost pique me into trying 
to win, in order to reject you,” said 
the Italian, with a flash from her 
bright eyes. 

*“*T defy even you,” answered 
Audley, with his cold hard smile. 
“* But to return to the point: You 
have more influence at least over this 
subtle Ambassador; and the secret 
we speak of I rely on you to obtain 
me. Ah, Madam, let us rest friends. 
You see I have conquered the unjust 
prejudices against you; you are re- 
ceived and fetée everywhere, as be- 
comes your birth and your attractions. 
Rely on me ever, as Ion you. ButI 
shall excite too much envy if I stay 
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here longer, and am vain enough to 
think that I may injure you if I pro- 
voke the gossip of the ill-natured. As 
the avowed friend, I can serve you— 
as the supposed lover, No—” Audley 
rose as he said this, and, standing 
by the chair, added carelessly, 
‘* Apropos, the sum you do me the 
honour to borrow will be paid to 
your bankers to-morrow.” 

** A thousand thanks !—my brother 
will hasten to repay you.” 

Audley bowed. ‘ Your brother, I 
hope, will repay me in person, not 
before. When does he come ?” 

** Oh, he has again postponed his 
visit to London; he is so much needed 
in Vienna. But while we are talking 
of him, allow me to ask if your friend, 
Lord L’Estrange, is indeed still so bit- 
ter against that poor brother of mine?” 

** Still the same.” 

“Tt is shameful,” cried the Italian 
with warmth; ‘* what has my brother 
ever done to him, that he should 
actually intrigue against the Count in 
his own court ?” 

“Intrigue! I think you wrong 
Lord L’Estrange ; he but represented 
what he believed to be the truth, in 
defence of a ruined exile.” 

‘** And you will not tell me where 
that exile is, or if his daughter still 
lives ?” 

** My dear Marchesa, I have called 
you friend, therefore I will not aid 
L’Estrange to injure you or yours. 
But I call L’Estrange a friend also ; 
and I cannot violate the trust that—” 
Audley stopped short, and bit his lip. 
** You understand me,” he resumed, 
with a more genial smile than usual ; 
and he took his leave. ? 

The Italian’s brows met as her éye 
followed him; then, as she too rose, 
that eye encountered Randal’s. Each 
surveyed the other—each felt a cer- 
tain strange fascination—a sympathy 
—not of affection, but of intellect. 

‘* That young man has the eye of 
an Italian,” said the Marchesa to 
herself; and as she passed by him 
into the ball-room, she turned and 
smiled. 














THE one-sided tendency of the 
majority of the memoirs, narratives 
of adventure, and other semi-historical 
works, relating to the Italian and 
Hungarian insurrections, that have 
appeared within the last two years, 
can have escaped none who have 
formed even a superficial acquaintance 
with English and foreign publications 
of that class. Worsted in the battle, 
the revolutionists have had it all their 
own way in the more peaceable field 
of literature. The reason of this is 
obvious: compelled to sheathe their 
swords, and to subside, at least for a 
season, into comparative inaction and 
insignificance, revolutionary leaders 
and partisans could hardly do better 
than seize the pen, and console them- 
selves for defeat or exile by telling of 
fruitless victories, of reverses which 
should have been triumphs, of the 
treachery of faithless friends, and the 
sanguinary deeds of vindictive foes. 
Independently of personal motives, 
the temptation to write in this strain 
is great andevident. Not an histori- 
cal novelist who ever expanded 
Froissart into post octavos but will 
inform us how far more attractive a 
character is the patriot hero, strug- 
gling against tyrannical rulers, than 
the commonplace soldier, who merely 
does his duty, and deems himself re- 
warded by his general’s approbation, 
and by that of his own conscience. 
For our part, amidst the mass of 
works on recent European couvulsions 
that have come under our notice, we 
confess our preference of those limited 
to the impartial narration of events 
which the authors witnessed or shared 
in. Of this class are the spirited 
sketches now before us. Major de 
Pimodan doubtless never paused, 
when about to lead his squadron to 
the charge, to weigh the rights and 
wrongs of the Hungarian houveds or 
Picdmontese chasséurs, whose squares 
he was ordered to storm. As a sol- 
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dier, he did his duty without reason- 
ing; as an author, he recites facts, 
and leaves the reader to draw his 
inferences and make his reflections. 
We have rarely read military me- 
moirs in which there was less appear- 
ance of partisanship, and a greater 
apparent desire to give to all their due. 

It is easy to discern, from M. de 
Pimodan’s frank and off-hand, but 
modest and unassuming narrative, 
that he is in no small degree cool- 
headed, intelligent, and daring. ‘To 
the recognition, by his superiors, of 
these invaluable military qualities, 
we are doubtless to attribute the 
numerous confidential missions with 
which he was intrusted, as well as his 
transfer, towards the close of 1848, 
from the army of Radetsky to that of 
Windischgraetz, when the latter com- 
mander, about to enter Hungary, 
wrote to the old marshal to ask the 
loan of some staff-officers of talent 
and experience. ‘Thanks to this 
transfer, M. de Pimodan had oppor- 
tunity of acquiring distinction and 
promotion in the two most important 
of recent revolutionary wars. Having 
seen so much, and knowing so well 
as he does how to narrate his adven- 
tures in a style both soldierly and 
scholarly, it would have been unpar- 
donable to withhold them from the 
public. ‘They were first published in 
the Paris Kevue des Deux Mondes, 
whose pages, of late somewhat pon- 
derous, would gain greatly if more 
frequently enriched by contributions 
of equal merit and interest. 

It was in cantonments in an ob- 
scure Styrian village that M. de 
Pimodan, then a lieutenant of dra- 
goons, received, in August 1847, the 
route for Italy. On the 9th the 
regiment set out; on the 5th Septem- 
ber they reached Verona, the termi- 
nation of their march. Before opening 
the campaign, we turn to M. de 
Pimodan’s interesting sketch of the 
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history of his corps, now known as 
Prince Windischgraetz’s Light Horse. 

“Our standard was a precious 
memorial, given to the regiment by 
Maria Theresa. At that period, and 
up to the end of the reign of Joseph 
IL., the regiment was recruited in 
Flanders ; the soldiers spoke nothing 
but French ; they were known as the 
Walloons. They it was who decided 
the victory at the battle of Kolin, which 
at first appeared lost. The Imperial 
army began to give way; Count de 
Thiennes, colonel of the regiment, 
received orders to retire ; he flew to 
Daun: ‘ Marshal,’ he said, ‘I shall 
attack, and if I perish with my regi- 
ment, our honour at least will be 
saved.’ ‘* What can you do with your 
beardless Flemings?’ replied Daun, 
whoknew that the regiment was then 
almost wholly composed of young 
recruits. ‘ You shall see,’ cried de 
Thiennes; and plunged, followed by 
his officers, and at the head of the 
whole regiment, into the thick of the 
Prassian infantry. Thirty squadrons 
of Prussian hussars, supported by 
fifteen of dragoons in a second line, 
were overthrown by the Imperial 
cavalry, and victory declared for 
Austria; but de Thiennes was killed, 
and a third of the regiment lay 
upon the field. Many of the officers 
were of Lorraine: the history of 
the regiment has preserved their 
names; amongst them are those of 
Ficquelmont and Aspremont. The 
Great Frederick, seeing the battle 
lost, returned to Nymburg at full 
gallop, repeating to the officer who 
accompanied him, and whose horse 
fell dead with fatigue, ‘Ah! my 
hussars, my brave hussars, are surely 
lost!’ Maria Theresa loaded Daun 
with honours, (it was the first victory 
gained over the Prussians.) She went 
outside the walls of Viennato meet him, 
and ordered that the soldiers of this 
brave regiment should thenceforward, 
in memory of their youth and heroism, 
wear neither beard nor mustaches ; 
then, with her own hands, she em- 
broidered on their standard a rose 
surrounded with thorns, and the 
motto, ‘ Quis’y frotte s'y pique.’ Ata 
later date the regiment was known 
as Latour’s Dragoons; many who 
served in the great wars of Napoleon 
have met it and admired its bravery, 
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and many French generals mention 
it in their memoirs. ‘ Garde a nous ! 
here are the Latours!’ was the cry 
of the French soldiers, when, after 
they had repulsed repeated cavalry 
charges, they beheld these intrepid 
horzemen hurled against their squares. 
The only Imperial eagle taken in 
Napoleon’s first German campaign 
was captured in a charge made by 
these dragoons of Latour against the 
fifteenth regiment of French dragoons, 
at the combat of Haslau.” 

The autumn passed quietly at 
Verona; but still there were sounds 
of mischief in the air, and signs of 
coming revolution. All were on the 
qui vive, expecting an outbreak, 
which might take place at any mo- 
ment. ‘‘ At the least noise in the 
streets, the townspeople showed them- 
selves at their doors, and the wo- 
men peered anxiously through their 
lattices.” Secret meetings were held 
in the large towns of Austrian Italy. 
At Milan, towards the end of Feb- 
ruary, several officers were insulted, 
and Lieutenant Count Thun, entering 
his house after drill, was wounded by 
an assassin’s pistol. For some time 
the Latours, and other troops in gar- 
rison at Verona, were confined to 
barracks, with horses saddled, ready 
at an instant’s notice to mount and 
away. Nearly every week battalions 
of Croats, tall fine men, whose harsh 
Savage aspect contrasted with the 
somewhat effeminate physiognomy of 
the Italians, passed through the town, 
pressing forward to the Po and 
Ticino. Early in March the insurrec- 
tion broke out. It had long been 
foreseen and announced by Marshal 
Radetsky, whose orders were given 
beforehand for the troops in Lom- 
bardy to rendezvous at Milan, and 
those in the Venetian States at 
Verona. The latter city was quiet, 
but all communication with Lombardy 
was cut off. ‘ Revolutionary com- 
mittees were organised in every town 
and village; the inhabitants made 
barricades in the streets ; in the coun- 
try districts the peasants cut the 
bridges over the numerous canals, 
dug ditches across the roads, and 
formed abattis of trees. Supplies of 


ammunition and artillery, stopped by 
these obstacles, were captured by the 
Officers sent with des- 


insurgents. 
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patches did not return, and were re- 
ported to have been seen hung from 
trees with their own scarves. Of 
news there were none, and the most 
absurd rumours circulated on all 
sides.” ‘Things were in this critical 
state when M. de Pimodan was one 
night roused from his slumbers on a 
bench in the stables, by an order to 
repair instantly to the quarters of 
General Gherardi. There despatches 
were given him; a carriage was at the 
door; in five minutes he was on the 
road to Trieste. 

‘‘ The next day at noon, as I entered 
Sacile, I saw a crowd assembled in the 
square. Seven or eight young men, 
with plumes in their hats, and armed 
like theatrical brigands, stopped my 
carriage. I put my hand to my sabre ; 
but I saw by the gestures they made 
with their muskets that resistance was 
useless. They desired me to alight and 
follow them ; they conducted me to the 
town-hall, and into a large room, 
where seven or eight men in black 
coats were seated round a table. I 
stepped forward and demanded, in a 
voice rendered menacing by anger, 
*‘ Who dares to arrest an imperial 
courier ?’ None ventured to reply; all 
appeared embarrassed : one of them, 
however, rose from his seat and said 
that they wanted to hear news from 
Milan. I told them what I knew, and 
added, that Marshal Radetsky would 
destroy the city if the revolt continued. 
They seemed thunderstruck by the 
name and menace ; but, plucking up 
courage—* We want a republic;’ said 
one of them; ‘ equality for all.’ I was 
uneasy as to how all this would end. 
The staircase was crowded with a 
ragged mob, some of whom had even 
made their way into the room. ‘ How 
now !’ I cried—‘ equality for all, and 
you wear fine clothes whilst these poor 
people are almost naked!’ And, turn- 
ing to the crowd, I saw my words 
responded to by an approving smile. 
I took advantage of this, and ap- 
proached the stairs. The crowd made 
way for me; I jumped into my car- 
rage, and was off at a gallop.” 

Thanks to his prudence and pre- 
sence of mind, M. de Pimodan passed 
safely through other similar perils, 
reached Trieste at two in the morning, 
delivered his despatches to Count 
Gjulai, the general commanding, and 
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by him was sent off, the following 
night, to convey others to Count 
Zichy at Venice. ‘‘ The next morn- 
ing, when entering the port, and 
whilst admiring the beautiful spectacle 
which Venice presents, I heard some 
one shout to us from the guard-ship— 
‘ Fora la bandiera!’ I paid no atten- 
tion to this, thinking it some cus- 
tomary formality; but what was my 
astonishment when I saw the sailors 
haul down the flag with the imperial 
arms, and heard an immense crowd, 
assembled on the Piazzeta and the 
quay of the Schiavoni, make the air 
ring with shouts of ‘ Viva san Marco! 
Viva la Republica! Viva I'Italia!’” 
It was M. de Pimodan’s fate to be 
preceded everywhere by revolutions. 
Venice was in full revolt, and a pro- 
visional government had been estab- 
lished. He was conveyed in a gon- 
dola, by the smaller canals, to the 
palace, which was its headquarters, 
and made to wait in a large hall, full 
of excited groups in eager conversa- 
tion, and traversed every moment by 
secretaries and aides-de-camp, girt 
with tricoloured scarves. A naval 
officer approached M. de Pimodan, 
who addressed him. ‘* I do not speak 
German,” replied the officer, in excel- 
lent German, turning his back upon 
his interlocutor. Confusion and not 
a little alarm reigned amongst the 
new-fledged republicans. So great 
was the bewilderment and want of 
order, that they actually read aloud, 
within hearing of the Austrian officer, 
a letter from the revolutionary com- 
mittee of Treviso, informing the pro- 
visional government that the impe- 
rial troops were still in the town, the 
republic could not be proclaimed, and 
that the town had every thing to fear 
from Austrian vengeance. ‘ After 
waiting about an hour,” says M. de 
Pimodan, ‘ they took me to M. Manin. 
I beheld a little man, about fifty years 
of age, seated before a desk; he wore 
spectacles, and had the appearance of 
having passed many sleepless nights : 
his gaze was dull, and his countenance 
pale with fatigue. He looked at me 
with an astonished air, as if at a loss 
to conjecture what had brought me 
to Venice at such a moment; then, 
opening a drawer, in which I saw gold, 
he put his hand in, and, fixing his eyes 
on mine: ‘ You are come to join us, 
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are you not, to fight for our liberty ?’ 
he said, stirring the gold as he spoke. 
I saw what he meant. ‘ Sir,’ L replied, 
‘Iam noble by birth, and an officer 
in the emperor’s service ; I know no- 
thing but my duty.’ ‘ Well, well!’ 
he replied, in an ironical tone, ‘ as you 
please ; meanwhile, you will be kept 
here.’” 

The insurrection at Venice, un- 
known at Trieste when M. de Pimodan 
had left that port, rendered the des- 
patches for Count Zichy worthless. 
Nevertheless the bearer was anxious 
to see the count, and his ready wit 
suggested the means. He told Manin 
that he was on his way to join his 
regiment at Verona; that his non- 
arrival would make him suspected of 
desertion ; and he entreated permission 
to speak to General Zichy, whose 
testimony might subsequently save 
him from punishment. Manin com- 
plied with his request, and he was 
taken to Zichy’s quarters. The count 
was in bed. “TI had rolled up my 
despatches in my sleeve, hoping to be 
able to give them to him unseen ; but 
finding myself watched by his guards, 
I told him I was a prisoner, and talked 
of indifferent things, to gain time. At 
last, resting my arm upon his bed- 
stead, I tried to catch his eye, and to 
guide it to the movement I was about 
to wake to drop the despatches ; but 
he was too dejected and prostrate to 
understand me. Fearing they would 
be taken by the Italians in the room, 
I dared not let them fall upon the bed. 
I was taken back to the hall; a mo- 
ment afterwards a young man entered 
in great alarm, and exclaimed :— 
* The Croats will not accept the capi- 
tulation ; they refuse to lay down their 
arms, and declare that, if attacked, 
they will set fire to the town, and 
blow up the powder magazine.’— 
* Nonsense!’ replied an ill-looking 
man there present, who then sat 
down, wrote a few lines, and went out 
of the room. In a few minutes he 
returned, flourishing the paper with a 
triumphant air. ‘ Here,’ said he, 
‘ here is the order for the Croats to 
lay down their arms. It is signed: 
General Count Zichy.’ I know not by 
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what means this fellow procured the 
count’s signature.” 

But negligently guarded, M. de 
Pimodan effected his escape, and after 
passing safely through numerons 
perils, once more reached Verona. He 
must have been invaluable as a courier, 
and callous to fatigue,—for the very 
same day we again find him on the 
road, bearing orders to General 
d’Aspre, at Padua, to concentrate at 
Verona all the troops of the province 
of Venice. The general had antici- 
pated the order; the messenger met 
him near Vicenza, and returned with 
him to Verona, the garrison of which 
was increased by this arrival to six- 
teen thousand men. 

It was a few days later, on the 29th 
March 1848, that M. de Pimodan, 
having been sent to Peschiera with a 
picket of cavalry, met in that fortress 
three squadrons of imperial Hulans, 
and four companies of Sluiners,* who, 
having been compelled to abandon 
Cremona and Bergamo, had been for 
six days wandering about Lombardy, 
repeatedly brought to a stand by 
broken bridges and barricaded towns. 
When fording the Chiesa, above the 
little town of Montechiaro, they had 
had a skirmish with the natives, who 
had opened the sluices and drowned 
several men and horses, and had slain, 
in a cowardly manner, a captain of 
Sluiners, just as he was struggling out 
of the current, ‘“ It was the first 
time,” says M. de Pimodan, ‘ that I 
saw soldiers returning from a fight ; 
their white cloaks were blood-stained, 
and in rear of the troops a few 
dismounted men marched proudly 
along, leaning on their broken lances. 
At Poussolengo, not far from Pes- 
chiera, the Sluiners had forced a pas- 
sage, and pillaged some houses and 
shops ; and that afternoon I saw them, 
in the open square, bandaging their 
black and weary feet with pieces of 
satin. The honest Croats had so little 
notion of even the most ordinary 
luxuries of life, that, having found 
some gilt china plates, they broke off 
the edges, and carefully preserved 
them, imagining the gilding to be of 
value.” 





* Certain regiments of Austrian infantry take their names from the chief towns of 
the districts in which they are raised. Thus the 2d regiment are called Ottochaners. 


from Ottochacz; the 4th, Sluiners, from Sluin, &c. 
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At Verona the utmost anxiety now 
prevailed for news of Radetsky and 
his army. It was known that the king 
of Sardinia had passed the Ticino in 
force, and the most sinister rumours 
were in circulation. The day after 
his arrival at Peschiera, Lieutenant 
Pimodan—who was certainly one of 
the luckiest of subalterns, and on 
whose path opportunities of distinc- 
tion, so ardently coveted by every 
young officer, seemed literally to pour 
down—was out reconnoitring with 
his party, when he perceived and 
captured, after a smart gallop, an in- 
surgent courier, on whose person was 
found the following proclamation :— 
“To arms! Radetsky’s army, driven 
from Milan, flies towards Verona! To 
arms! brave Italians! Courage! and 
Italy is free!” Radetsky was near 
Brescia, so the prisoner informed his 
captors ; whereupon the adventurous 
Pimodan, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion, and accompanied only by his 
bravest and best-mounted dragoon, 
galloped off to meet the marshal. 
The risk was great; but hard riding 
and a bold face carried him through. 
Pistol in hand he dashed through the 
towns, ordering rations, as he passed, 
for an imaginary regiment of cavalry 
close at his heels; and near Monte- 
chiaro he perceived, to his delight and 
no small relief, the two foremost hus- 
sars of Radetsky’s advanced-guard. 
A river of men, horses, and vehicles 
flowed along the narrow road, and 
Pimodan could advance but slowly 
against the stream. He learned from 
the officers that the marshal was with- 
out news from Verona, and believed 
Mantua and Peschiera in the hands of 
the insurgents. Impatient to relieve 
his anxiety, the bearer of good tidings 
urged on his horse, and at last came 
up with the marshal, who was halted 
on an open place. ‘ Springing from 
my horse—‘ Excellency,’ said I, 
‘ General d’Aspre is at Verona with 
sixteen thousand men; Mantua and 
Peschiera are still ours.’ Then the 
marshal embraced me several times, 
pressing me to his breast: the calm 
and tranquillity that reigned upon his 
features had, until that moment, been 
far from his heart ; tears of joy rolled 
over his venerable countenance ; and 
taking my hands kindly in his, he 
promised that he would think of me 
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for promotion. Generals and colonels 
came to hear the good news from 
Verona, which were communicated in 
an instant to the whole army. I was 
perfectly happy.” 

To have earned the personal and 
heartfelt thanks of Father Radetsky, 
to have been embraced by him and ta 
have drawn tears of joy from his eyes, 
were circumstances to be treasured in 
mind until a soldier’s dying hour; and 
under the exhilaration they occa- 
sioned the young lieutenant, he must 
be pardoned the rather mad prank 
which he played on his way back to 
Peschiera, whither he immediately set 
out at full speed, dropping upon the 
road his orderly, whose horse was 
blown. Scampering through Desen- 
zano, it suddenly occurred to him that 
the bell of a small church on the right 
of the road had rung an alarm on his 
previous passage. A number of men 
were now assembled in front of the 
church. 

‘*T fell amongst them like a thun- 
derbolt, pulled up my horse, and 
pointed my pistol at one of their heads. 
‘It is five o’clock,’ I said; ‘if yonder 
bell be not down and in a cart in 
twenty minutes, I blow your brains 
out.’” To save their companion’s life 
the men obeyed orders, and the impe- 
tuous lieutenant bore away the bell, 
and made a triumphant entry into 
Peschiera; where, however, he only 
remained long enough to purvey him- 
self a fresh horse, and galloped off to 
Verona to take General d’Aspre the 
good news of the marshal’s arrival. 
His indefatigable activity did not re- 
main unrewarded. A few days after- 
wards he was appointed orderly officer 
to Radetsky. 

In a fertile country and fine climate, 
with a well-provided army and a chi- 
valrous foe, war loses many of its 
horrors, and almost assumes the aspect 
of a mighty tournament. Disease, 
short commons, inclement weather, 
and bad quarters, are great abaters of 
military ardour. None of these evils 
were experienced to any extent dur- 
ing the brief war in Northern Italy, 
which M. de Pimodan enthusiastically 
describes as ‘‘ a charming war, an 
elegant duel between courteous and 
well-bred people. The country was 
decked with flowers, whose scent em- 
balmed the air; and in the evening 
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of a battle-day, seated upon the velvet 
cushions of some luxurious palace, we 
inhaled the fresh breezes of night, lis- 
tening to the national songs of our 
soldiers, and refreshing ourselves with 
iced drinks out of crystal cups. We 
lived in abundance and joy. Play, 
wine, love—all were there for those 
who sought excitement; our soldiers 
were well fed, well clothed, well paid ; 
and we, gay and careless as any lunz- 
knechts, dreamed but of battles and 
bloody mélées: these were our plea- 
sures and our festivals.” Like a gene- 
rous, and also a judicious foe, (for 
where is the glory of conquering 
cowards?) M. de Pimodan does full 
justice to the valour of the Italian 
troops, and loves to relate anecdotes 
of individual heroism. At the close 
of the combat of the 29th April on 
the Adige, when General Wollge- 
muth, after bravely sustaining, for 
some hours, with only two brigades, 
the fierce attack of far superior forces 
under Charles Albert in person, was 
at length compelled to give way, a 
battalion of Croats, covering the re- 
treat, was suddenly charged by a 
young Piedmontese officer at the head 
of only a score of horsemen. The 
object of this desperate onslaught was 
to seize the colours of the battalion; 
but the gallant leader paid for his 
temerity with his life. He fell, riddled 
with balls. ‘ By letters found upon 
him, we learned that he was the Mar- 
quis of Bevilacqua, of one of the 
noblest families in Italy. One of these 
letters was from a friend, who said 
that he could not endure separation 
from him, and would go to Peschiera 
the 30th April, (the morrow, ) in hopes 
of embracing him there.” The fortune 
of war willed it otherwise. On the 
80th, the marquis was a corpse, and 
the Austrian banner still waved over 
the battlements of Peschiera. Not 
that the moment was by any means 
a favourable one for the imperial 
cause. Verona and Mantua, and the 
two little fortresses of Peschiera and 
Legnano, were all that Austria then 
retained in Italy; and six days 


later, on the night of the 5th May, 
Charles Albert decided to attack the 
Austrian positions in front of Verona, 
That this attack would have been suc- 
cessful, M. de Pimodan evidently 
entertains little doubt, but for the 
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tardy communication of orders to the 
Piedmontese army. When the troops 
moved forward, on the morning of the 
6th May, none but a few generals had 
had time to acquire a knowledge of 
the plan of attack. The consequence 
was, that all three divisions of the 
army came up either at the wrong 
time or the wrong place. ‘ The bri- 
gade of Aosta, supported by the bri- 
gade of guards, and followed by the 
reserve division, alone came up at the 
appointed hour, commencing, towards 
ten of the forenoon, the attack upon 
Santa Lucia.” According to Charles 
Albert’s plan of operations, these 
troops were to have advanced against 
San Massimo, and the second division 
was to have attacked Santa Lucia. 
But the second division did not make 
its appearance till one in the after- 
noon, when the first assailants had 
been repulsed, notwithstanding the 
valour of their attack, and the artil- 
lery alone was continuing the action. 
A second attempt was then made, 
and the Austrians were driven from 
Santa Lucia. But meanwhile General 
d’Aspre, who commanded at Croce 
Bianca, the village on the Austrian 
right, had defeated the third Pied- 
montese division, and was conse- 
quently in position to menace the left 
flank of Charles Albert’s centre. It 
was three in the afternoon. Radetsky, 
seeing his advantage, sent M. de 
Pimodan to General Wratislaw with 
orders to attack Santa Lucia with all 
his forces. 

“The Archduke Francis-Joseph 
was there, tranquil in the midst of the 
cannon-balls which flew around him 
and broke the trees upon the road; 
he was cheering to the fight these 
troops, who soon were to be his own 
army, when a hostile battery, hidden 
by the plantations of mulberry-trees, 
sent us a volley of grape. The Arch- 
duke Albert was covered with earth 
and broken branches, General Wra- 
tislaw’s horse was struck by a ball; 
other projectiles passed through the 
skirt of my coat, and flattened the 
scabbard of my sword. Our troops 
rushed forward, and Colonel Leitzen- 
dorf, General Salis, and I, cantering 
at the head of a battalion of the Arch- 
duke Sigismund’s grenadiers, and of 
a few companies of Geppert’s regi- 
ment, and exciting them by shouts, 
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our soldiers threw themselves, with 
bayonets at the charge, on the enemy’s 
battalions. The balls hailed around us. 
Leitzendorf fell, mortally wounded, 
and I saw General Salis, hit in the 
breast, sink upon his horse’s neck. I 
rode up to him; blood was flowing from 
between his shoulders, and in a dying 
voice he told me to have him carried— 
I could not hear whither. Our people 
took him in their arms. The bersag- 
liert bravely defended the entrance of 
the village; the grenadiers and the 
Gepperts fell thick under their fire; 
but, supported by a battalion of Pro- 
haska and by Colonel Koppal’s chas- 
seurs, they broke the battalions of 
Cuneo’s brigade. Nothing could check 
them ; the Piedmontese took to flight ; 
we again entered Santa Lucia: the 
victory was ours. . . . The 
affair had been bloody, and the Pied- 
montese had fought with great bra- 
very; their officers had been seen 
everywhere in front, leading on and 
encouraging their men. Allons! En 
avant! en avant! Courage! la vic- 
toire est & nous! were the cries heard 
on all sides, in French. These in- 
trepid men were Savoyards of the 
brigade of Aosta, as I afterwards 
ascertained by letters found upon 
their dead bodies. Their officers, 
and those of ours who were killed, had 
greatly exposed themselves: they 
were all hit in the breast, and pierced 
with many balls. I was astonished, 
at the commencement of the affair, to 
see with what temerity the Piedmon- 
tese dragged their artillery into the 
very midst of our line of skirmishers, 
and with what rapidity their sappers, 
in spite of our fire, cut down the pop- 
lars upon the road, to secure the guns 
from the attacks of cavalry. For our 
part, we were all proud and happy to 
have seen the Archduke Francis- 
Joseph, our future emperor, and the 
princes of the imperial house, partake 
our dangers: the sentiment of respect 
inspired by the future heir of so much 
power was changed into feelings of 
admiration, love, and gratitude when 
we beheld him fighting at our side. 
“The day after the battle, as I passed 
before the cemetery of Santa Lucia, 
our soldiers offered me rings and little 
crucifixes taken from the Piedmontese 
officers who had remained upon the 
field. I bought a few florins’ worth ; 
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but soon I felt a superstitious com- 
punction that the bodies of those 
brave fellows should thus be stripped 
of the last. keepsakes, perhaps, of a 
mother or a mistress, and, retracing 
my steps, I threw them into the 
common grave, which was still open. 
Almost all the Piedmontese soldiers 
wore scapularies, and many had 
prayer-books in their pockets: one 
of them had a letter from his mother, 
written in French. She told him 
‘that she would pray for him to the’ 
Blessed Virgin; and that he was to 
be careful of his health, and keep his 
feet warm for fear of taking cold.’ 
Poor mother !” 5 

There is a pleasant frankness in M. 
de Pimodan’s tone, combined with 
much good feeling—and with an occa- 
sional tinge of romance, which serves 
as spice to the more substantial and 
matter-of-fact portions of his adven- 
tures. The action of Santa Lucia, in 
which he evidently played the part of 
a bold and efficient officer, was quickly 
followed by his promotion to a com- 
pany in General d’Aspre’s regiment— 
the Ist regiment of infantry. He 
had not, however, to relinquish his 
staff appointment, which would in 
some degree have neutralised the 
pleasure of his promotion, for he had 
become greatly attached to Marshal 
Radetsky, an attachment shared by 
the entire army. He sketches the 
portrait of the fine old commander in 
few words, but most attractive 
colours. 

‘“‘The marshal was all goodness to 
his officers, and his soldiers adored 
him: I have seen some into whose 
eyes, when he spoke to them, emotion 
and joy brought tears. His generosity 
was proverbial in the army—he liked 
to have a great many officers at his 
t ble; had it been possible, he would 
have invited the whole army. Every 
morning it was his habit to throw out 
money to the poor who assembled 
under his windows; and often, at day- 
break, when I was sleeping on a sofa 
in the room adjoining his bedchamber, 
I was awakened by the impatient cries 
of these impudent beggars, claiming 
their daily tribute. When I wanted 
to drive them away, he laughed at my 
indignation. Although compelled to 
take most energetic measures, fre- 
quently he pityingly closed his eyes 
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to things he would have been com- 
pelled to punish ; and yet he was not 
liked by the Italians of the town: the 
women especially took pains to show 
that all their sympathy was with the 
Piedmontese, and put on mourning 
when these were defeated at Santa 
Lucia. One of these ladies, Madame 
Palm.... (it surprised me in so dis- 
tinguished a person.) wore suspended 
to her neck a portrait of Pio Nono as 
large as a hand, and knots of tri- 
coloured ribbons wherever she could 
place them: she was constantly at 
her window, observing all our move- 
ments, and on the watch for bad 
news. Other women surpassed Ma- 
dame Palm.... in their demonstra- 
tions. The Countess Gr.... went down 
from her balcony, armed with a dagger, 
and spit upon the uniform of an officer 
of my regiment, who was led prisoner 
through the streets of Milan, calling 
him a German dog and a hangman's 
lacquey. A young person, at a great 
dinner at Count B...’s, refused a dish 
that was offered to her: *‘ No, thank 
you,’ she replied, ‘I am no longer 
hungry; nevertheless, if it were a 
Croat’s heart, I would eat the whole 
of it.’” 

There is nothing improbable in 
these traits of vindictive patriotism 
related of passionate southerns, al- 
though it is well to bear in mind that 
such tales are often invented, or at 
least exaggerated, and difficult to re- 
fute. M. de Pimodan establishes a 
contrast, hardly a generous one, under 
all the circumstances, between his 
fair but unfeminine Italian foes and 
the gentle Austrian dames who were 
scraping lint, and praying in church 
corners for their absent brothers and 
lovers. Prayers and bandages, how- 
ever, were all ineflicacious to avert 
or heal the terrible wounds inflicted 
by Italian bullets and bayonets. As 
if to neutralise the effect of his 
glowing descriptions of the pleasures 
of a campaign in Northern Italy, M. 
de Pimodan is terribly graphic in his 
accounts of battle-fields, and of the 
deaths he there witnessed. Sent 
with despatches to General Nugent, 
then at Conegliano, he reached his 
destination just as that commander, 
whose wounds fatigue had reopened, 
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had given up the command to Count 
Thurn, who had set out to attack 


Vicenza. When the head of the 
column arrived at a quarter of a 
league from that town, ‘the ad- 
vanced- guard, consisting of two com- 
panies of Banater,* and of a de- 
tachment of Hulans commanded by 
Lieutenant Count Zichy, advanced 
to the first houses bordering the road. 
From these houses, occupied by the 
enemy, a storm of bullets swept away 
the foremost ranks of the Banater. 
The men paused, then retreated before 
this murderous fire. Count Zichy, 
indignant at their giving way, sprang 
from his horse, seized a musket, and 
led them to the attack; but, as he 
was getting over a barricade, he was 
struck above the left eye by a bullet, 
which fractured his skull, and he 
rolled in the trench bordering the 
road. I ran to him: he still moved. 
I tried to drag him out of the ditch, 
but my feet slipped in his blood, and 
all my efforts were in vain. Bullets 
flew thick around us; we were on the 
point of being surrounded. by the 
enemy’s sharpshooters; I grasped 
Zichy’s sabre and tore open his uni- 
form to take the portrait of his wife, 
which he wore upon his breast. There 
still was life in the wounded man, for 
he crossed his arms strongly on his 
bosom, thinking, perhaps, that it was 
an enemy who was about to deprive 
him of the portrait. Poor Zichy ! he 
had been married but a few weeks.” 
After a severe combat and consider- 
able loss of life, General Thurn aban- 
doned his designs upon Vicenza, made 
a circuit round it, and marched to- 
wards Verona, according to orders 
received from Radetsky. M. de 
Pimodan remained in the rear, to 
have Zichy buried in a place where 
his family might afterwards find his 
remains. ‘To my great surprise, 
on approaching the impromptu bed 
on which they had laid the lieutenant, 
I perceived that he still lived, al- 
though his skull was fractured. When 
he heard the sounds of horses and of 
arms, he lifted, with his dying hand, 
the sheet that covered his head, and 
raised himself into a sitting posture ; 
his eye gleamed for a moment, then 
closed, and his head fell back upon the 
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straw. That glance was his farewell 
to life: he lived forty-eight hours 
longer, but in a state of unconscious- 
ness.” 

M. de Pimodan’s horse had been 
killed under him in the bloody and 
unprofitable conflict at the entrance 
of Vicenza. Mounted upon poor 
Zichy’s charger, he preceded General 
Thurn’s column, alone, and at risk 
of his life in every town and village 
he passed through, but regardless of 
danger in his desire to inform 
Radetsky of the approach of the 
troops, for whose arrival he knew him 
to be anxious. His reception by the 
marshal was all he could desire. ‘* He 
was good enough to testify joy at 
seeing me, and to say that he well 
knew I should be the first to inform 
him of the coming of Nugent’s corps. 
It was by such marks of interest and 
words of encouragement that the 
marshal won the hearts of his officers; 
and not one of us but was ready to 
sacrifice himself to procure him the 
honour of assuring the triumph of the 
imperial arms at the close, as at the 
beginning, of his glorious career.” 

It were in vain to attempt, within 
the limits of an article, to give even 
an outline of all the events shared in, 
witnessed, or recorded by M. de 
Pimodan, who is an economist of 
words, and gets a great deal into a 
small space; nor would it be of in- 
terest to trace the whole of his narra- 
tive, the wars to which it refers being 
so recent, and their main incidents 
fresh in every one’s memory. We 
prefer confining ourselves to the more 
personal parts of his sketches, and to 
such traits and anecdotes as throw 
light upon the spirit and character of 
the gallant armies with which he 
served, and of the equally gallant 
ones against which he fought. At 
the severe combat of Montanara, 
(28th May,) General Hess, chief of 
the staff, sent him to the front, about 
two in the afternoon, to make a re- 
port on the state of the fight. The 
village of Montanara, loopholed, for- 
tified, and defended by strong re- 
doubts, was held by Tuscan troops. 


* Lieutenant Schestak was of a poor family, and sent his mother a portion of his 
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On the high-road a furious cannonade 
was going on: to the right of the 
village the musketry was most violent; 
and thither the aide-de-camp spurred 
his horse, through fields of vines and 
mulberries. Every military reader, 
who has witnessed similar scenes, will 
recognise the vivid truthfulness of the 
following passage :— 

** General Count Clam was there, 
calm and self-possessed ; he had just 
ordered the attack of the loopholed 
houses, and stood cutting with his 
horse-whip the weeds by the roadside, 
whilst the bullets flew around him in 
showers. Schestak, his aide-de- 
camp, fell dead by his side.* Then 
Count Clam went himself to post a 
rocket-battery in the churchyard, to 
set fire to the village; and, leaping 
some large trenches into which many 
of the wounded had crawled, he ad- 
vanced into the very centre of our 
skirmishers. Up came _ Colonel 
Reischach, his bloody sabre in his 
hand: at the head of his men he had 
just carried by assault the foremost 
of the fortified houses. We were 
opposite the right flank of the redoubt, 
on which a large banner was waving. 
I called upon some thirty men to fol- 
low me—I was bent upon being the 
first in the redoubt and seizing the 
flag; but as [ was running across 
the meadow at their head, the fire 
redoubled, a storm of bullets flew 
through the air; Captain Stiller and 
several men fell, and the others threw 
themselves for shelter into a large 
trench upon the left. Colonel 

teischach then came up with two 
companies of his regiment, brandish- 
ing his sabre and shouting ‘Long 
live the Emperor!’ as he marched at 
their head. Nevertheless, so violent 
was the cross-fire, that his soldiers 
paused, not daring to enter the court 
and break in the house-door; seeing 
which, the colonel ran up to it, and I 
followed him. We were marks for 
every musket; but Reischach’s men, 
encouraged by his example, rushed 
into the court and entered the house 
by the lower windows. ‘There was a 
fight in the rooms and on the stair- 





pay. Before expiring, he said to Count Clam, “ Farewell, general; I recommend my 


mother to you.” 
M. de Pimodan. 
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case; ‘ Reischach is here!’ was the 
cry: ‘victory is ours! Down with the 
Tuscans!’ Our men, heated and 
furious with the struggle, struck 
down, with bayonet and musket-but, 
those Tuscans who still resisted in 
the midst of the smoke; the others 
threw down their arms and implored 
quarter. Masters of this house, we 
were able to take the redoubt in 
rear. The enemy, seeing himself 
turned and exposed to our fire, fled 
in confusion, abandoning his defences: 
our treops entered the village on all 
sides at once, the different detach- 
ments shouting to each other, for fear 
of mistake, ‘ Prohaska for ever! do 
not fire!’” 

That the Austrian officers, espe- 
cially those of Prohaska and Paum- 
garten, did their duty bravely that 
day, was sufficiently proved by the 
returns of killed and wounded in 
those two regiments, which bore the 
brunt of the combats of Curtatone 
and Montanara. At the rate of four 
officers to each company of one hun- 
dred and twenty men, the proportion 
should have been as one in thirty. 
Instead of that, in Prohaska it was 
as one in eight, in Paumgarten as 
one in nine. That night Captain 
Pimodan visited the hospital: it was 
a ghastly sight. In one room lay 
nine officers of a battalion of Paum- 
garten, some dying of their wounds, 
others awaiting the operator’s leisure. 
On his return from this mournful 
visit, and when about to seek repose 
after the fatigue and excitement of 
the battle, the aide-de-camp was 
sent off with an order. He set out 
in a carriage, but the road he had to 
follow was strewed with dead bodies ; 
the horses shied and refused to pro- 
ceed; he was obliged to get out and 
perform his mission on foot, and did 
not get back to Mantua till day- 
break. Under Marshal Radetsky a 
staff officer’s duty was anything but 
a sinecure. 

The beginning of June brought the 
marshal news of the revolution at 
Vienna—intelligence which materially 
modified his plans. Feeling that the 
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fate of the Austrian empire might 
perhaps depend upon the preservation 
of his army, he no longer thought it 
advisable to risk a battle, nor to re- 
capture Peschiera, which had fallen 
into the enemy’s hands. But he 
determined, by the capture of Vicenza, 
to keep the Venetian provinces in 
check. None will have forgotten the 
details of that admirably planned and 
brilliantly executed enterprise. M. de 
Pimodan, who had been detached 
with orders, was late in the field. 
Before his arrival, Colonel Reischach, 
the hero of Montanara, had been 
struck down by two severe wounds, 
and many other brave men had 
fallen, amongst them Colonel Koppal 
of the 10th Light Infantry, Colonel 
Kavanagh, and Prince Taxis. An 
interesting circumstance is told with 
respect to Koppal, who had fought 
heroically, and in whose battalion 
scarcely an officer remained alive. 
** After the campaign, the army that 
had fought in Italy presented the 
10th battalion of Chasseurs with an 
enamelled bugle, on which was a 
medallion representing Colonel Kop- 
pal at the head of his soldiers, and 
surrounded by the words, ‘ Forward! 
Koppal calls!’” What soldier could 
desire or receive a more honourable 
memorial? The idea is werthy of a 
poet, and might well inspire one. 
Nor were poets wanting to celebrate 
the gallant deeds of the Austrian 
army. ‘* Zedlitz and Grillparzer, 
who, when all at Vienna trembled 
before the champions of anarchy, still 
dared to sing our glorious combats, 
had their share in our gratitude; the 
army sent them two cups of chased 
silver. How many other names are 
engraved in ineffaceable characters 
on our hearts, and on the memory of 
our soldiers !—Szecsen, Thurn, Zichy, 
Sunstenau, and you, brave Salis,* 
worthy son of that family of heroes 
which bleeds on every battle-field— 
you who, true to your motto, ‘ Where 
the peril is great, the glory is so much 
the greater,’ perished in the moment 
of triumph! How many regrets, but 
also how many noble examples, have 





* Three officers of the Salis family were slain in the Italian war. A cannon-ball 
having carried off Colonel Sunstenau’s right arm, he took his hat in his left hand, 
and waved it above his head, crying out to his soldiers, “ Forward—follow me !” 


He was killed a few moments afterwards. 
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those few months of war in Italy 
left to the Austrian army !” 

It was sundown when M. de Pimo- 
dan reached Vicenza, and, hurrying 
through the church of the Madonna, 
which was full of wounded, reached 
the terrace whereon General Culoz 
had planted his batteries. ‘I never 
saw, nor shall ever see, a finer and 
more terrible spectacle. The town 
was at our feet, drowned in the 
blue smoke of gunpowder, through 
which, here and there, flared tongues 
of flame from the burning houses; 
the mountains of the Tyrol were gilded 
by the last sun-rays; the waters of 
the Brenta reflected the ardent tints 
of the sky. Near me, a regimental 
band played the Austrian national air. 
The thickets of roses and jessamine 
upon the terrace were illuminated by 
hundreds of wax-tapers taken from 
the church of the Madonna. The 
soldiers, intoxicated by the ardour of 
battle and the smoke of powder, 
danced amidst the corpses of their 
dead comrades: seventy-two pieces 
of cannon thundered against the 
town, filling the air with noise, flames, 
and smoke, whilst the cries of terror 
of the inhabitants, and the loud clang 
of trumpets, mingled with our shouts 
of triumph. The town was in our 
power, and we could lay it in ashes 
if we chose.” There was no time to 
lose ; it was of the utmost importance 
to get quickly back to Verona, threat- 
ened with an attack from the Pied- 
montese army. Favourable terms 
were granted to General Durando, 
who capitulated in the night, and the 
garrison marched out with the honours 
of war. The town was to be given 
up at noon. At ten o’clock Radetsky 
and his staff were on horseback, 
when M. de la Tour, commander of 
the two Swiss regiments, who had 
fought, as Swiss generally do fight, 
like heroes in defence of the place, 
came with a request from Durando 
that the Austrians would not enter 
the town till three o’clock. ‘‘ The 
marshal courteously granted this de- 
lay, and complimented him on the 
valour of his soldiers. I heard M. de 
la Tour say, ‘For our part, we have 
done our duty. I have lost fourteen 
officers and six hundred men.’” M. 
de Pimodan saw the garrison march 
out, with drums beating and banners 
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displayed. A large number of ele- 
gant carriages, occupied by ladies, 
left the place at the same time. 
‘‘ When the Swiss battalions came 
by, murmurs of admiration arose 
among us. ‘They marched with a 
proud and martial air. ‘ You are 
brave fellows!’ we said to them; 
and when we saw their officers, (seve- 
ral of whom, although wounded, had 
refused to leavé their men, and march- 
ed with difficulty, some with arms in 
slings, others with bandaged heads, ) 
we went up to them, impelled by that 
sentiment of chivalrous courtesy which 
ennobles war, cordially grasped their 
hands, and begged them to remember 
us as friends. I entered the 
town with some other officers. It 
was deserted ; the doors and shutters 
were all closed; in the square the 
Pope’s dragoons were still drawn up. 
As I passed along the front of their 
line, making my horse curvet and 
prance, he slipped upon the flags, as 
if to punish me for thus insulting the 
conquered, and I narrowly escaped 
breaking my neck.” 

M. de Pimodan now discovered 
that he had overtaxed his strength. 
Great fatigue, want of sleep, and irre- 
gular nourishment, had heated his 
blood, and on his return to Verona 
he was attacked by fever. For seve- 
ral weeks he lay in a state of extreme 
weakness, and of indifference to 
everything. Towards the end of July 
the army set out to attack the Pied- 
montese ; he scarce noted their depar- 
ture, or regretted the chance he lost 
of gaining the cross of Maria Theresa, 
long the prime object of his ambition. 
At last he was able to return to his 
duty; and, at the end of August, Ra- 
detsky sent him to Vienna as bearer 
of the standards captured during the 
campaign. On his return to Milan, 
he was shocked by the mournful 
aspect of the city. The excitement 
of battle over, the survivors had lei- 
sure to lament the slain, and the 
streets were full of mourning mothers 
and widows. In November he again 
went to Vienna, reported himself to 
Prince Windischgraetz, in whose re- 
giment he had served, and was at- 
tached, a few days afterwards, to the 
staff of the Ban Jellachich. On the 
9th of December began the campaign 
against the Hungarians, whose out- 
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posts were then at but a few hours’ 
march from Vienna, but who retired 
before the Austrian advance. To all 
appearance the campaign was des- 
tined to be a very short one. The 
Austrian strength in the field was 
nearly thrice that of the Hungarians, 
whose line, moreover, was too ex- 
tended. On the 16th December the 
Austrians attacked: the action that 
ensued might have been decisive, (so 
M. de Pimodan believes,) had the 
mancuvres been more prompt and 
vigorous—or, in other words, if the 
Austrian leaders had been as able as 
the Hungarian chiefs. Slow to ac- 
knowledge his comrades beaten or 
outgeneraled, the aide-de-camp yet 
cannot help speaking his mind in 
terms almost tantamount to the ad- 
mission. ‘ By a fatal circumspec- 
tion,” he says, ‘‘ we began, from that 
day forward, to make our movements 
and operations subordinate to those 
of the enemy: we lacked intelligence 
concerning the marches and plans of 
the Hungarians; and it was they 
who, although in retreat, took the 
initiative, forit seemed, thenceforward, 
as if we advanced into the country 
only according as they thought proper 
to give itup tous. Georgey’s army 
was composed of imperial troops 
which had deserted their colours: 
this was the nucleus of all the Hun- 
garian forces; and the non-commis- 
sioned officers we had drilled turned 
out excellent officers for the organisa- 
tion of the Honveds and other levies. 
Fate would have it that this handful 
of soldiers should grow into an army 
of 130,000 men, so powerful that, 
four months later, our fine and coura- 
geous troops were obliged to retire 
before them, without having been 
vanquished, to that frontier which 
they had passed with hope and en- 
thusiasm in their hearts.” All this 
is very significant, and needs no 
comment. M. de Pimodan is natu- 
rally cautious of criticising his supe- 
riors. It is unnecessary that he 
should be more explicit. The world 
knows well enough, without his ad- 
mission, that but for Russian inter- 
ference Hungary was lost to Austria. 
The confidence in its general and in 
itself, which characterised the army of 
Radetsky, was evidently wanting in 
that of Windischgraetz. This, as well 
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as the indecision and tardiness of 
many of the Austrian generals, is 
clearly proved by various passages of 
M. de Pimodan’s narrative ; and he 
shows us the troops discouraged and 
grumbling at being marched about 
the vast plains of Hungary in most 
inclement weather, exposed to every 
hardship, and suffering from disease, 
with scarce an attempt to get at the 
enemy, and warm their frozen blood 
by a battle. If this was all they 
came for, they said, a better season 
might have been chosen. These com- 
plaints commenced early in the cam- 
paign. <A bitter Christmas had been 
passed in bivouac; but the soldiers 
consoled themselves with hopes of a 
brush with Georgey, then in posi- 
tion before Raab. Georgey was far 
too skilful to allow himself to be 
devoured by forces that trebled his 
own. His army gathered strength by 
the retrograde movement which weak- 
ened his advancing foe. He aban- 
doned his position and moved towards 
Pesth, pursued by the cavalry brigade 
of General Ottinger, who, after march- 
ing all night, overtook his rearguard 
at daybreak, and returned that even- 
ing to Raab with a standard and 
seven hundred prisoners. Amongst 
these were seven officers, almost all 
belonging to an Austrian regiment 
that had gone over to the Hungari- 
ans. ‘ One of these officers, named 
Daiewski, was recognised, notwith- 
standing the wounds that disfigured 
him, by several of our officers who had 
been with him at the military school 
of Neustadt. Some pitied him, and 
gave him money, others reviled and 
reproached him with his treason: 
two parties were quickly formed. 
‘No pity for traitors!’ cried one side. 
‘ Respect the wounded,’ retorted the 
other. The quarrel grew vehement. 
In war time, angry passions are soon 
roused; sabres were drawn, and 
blood was about to flow, when Col. 
Schobeln interfered to quell the tu- 
mult. Upon that day General Ot- 
tinger commenced the foundation of 
the brilliant reputation which soon 
drew upon him the attention of the 
whole army. His brigade, composed 
of the two regiments of Hardegg and 
Waillmoden, was never, during the 
whole campaign, broken by the ene- 
my: in a battle, the ground over 
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which his cuirassiers passed was 
strewed with corpses, and soon the 
Hungarians knew them only by the 
name of Oltinger’s butchers.” 

This affair, which occurred at Ba- 
bolna, was quickly followed by the 
more important action at Moor, a 
town situated on an open space in 
the heart of the great forest of Ba- 
kony. Quitting, at four in the morn- 
ing, Count Casimir Bathyany’s castle 
at Kisber, where the Ban and his 
staff had passed a part of the night 
drinking to the success of their enter- 
prise, at nine o’clock the head of the 
Austrian column debouched from the 
forest, and was received by four bat- 
talions of Honveds and a powerful 
battery. The Ban had with him only 
an infantry brigade and six guns, 
with which he promptly replied to the 
enemy’s fire. Presently Ottinger’s 
cavalry came up. Some of the Hon- 
ved battalions fell into disorder, and 
Ottinger pressed forward with a di- 
vision of his cuirassiers. ‘* The bat- 
tery must be taken,” he cried. M. 
de Pimodan, who seems to have had 
the luck or the talent of being every- 
where at the right moment, hurried 
back to fetch the remainder of the 
cuirassiers, who were a little in the 
rear. He shall tell his own story, 
which is animated enough, and his 
own escape, which was a narrow 
one. ‘“ Not finding the lieutenant- 
colonel in the confusion inevitable 
amongst cavalry marching through 
a wood, and crossing frozen ravines 
under an enemy’s fire, I called to 
the soldiers to follow me, and set 
off at their head. My horse flew 
like lightning, the balls whistled ; 
at a hundred paces from the battery 
two final discharges of grape hissed 
over our heads ; the next moment I 
was amongst the guns, sabreing the 
artillerymen. One of the pieces, al- 
ready limbered up, was about to 
escape us; I dashed at the drivers, 
and cut at one of them, to force him 
to stop his horses. Suddenly I beheld 
before me a troop of Hungarian hus- 
sars; the officer, followed by his 
trumpeter, charged me with uplifted 
sabre. I met him with a thrust, and 
withdrew my sabre, bent and wet 
with blood. The hussars surrounded 
me, pressed upon me, seized me by 
the arms and throat; I still struck at 
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their faces with the hilt of my sabre. 
Blows fell upon my head and shoul- 
ders. With a desperate effort I 
urged on my vigorous horse; he 
bounded forward, and tore me from 
the grasp of the hussars. Then 
I raised both hands to my head 
—there were deep cuts in the skull. 
I wiped away the blood that ran into 
my eyes, and looked at the fight : the 
cuirassiers who had followed me were 
taking away the captured guns. 


- Three had escaped ; the remainder of 


the cavalry, coming up at that mo- 
ment, spurred in pursuit. Seven or 
eight squadrons of Hungarian hussars 
were riding about the plain—Har- 
degg’s and Wallmoden’s cuirassiers, 
led by the Ban, galloped at them. 
The hussars defended themselves va- 
liantly ; but, shaken by the shock, and 
abandoned by their infantry, they at 
last fled. Those battalions of Hon- 
veds which still stood their ground 
were broken by the cavalry; more 
than two thousand prisoners were 
made. The Ban was happy, and 
thanked his troops; fortune had se- 
conded his audacity. With only two 
brigades, (the other three did not reach 
the field till after the action,) toge- 
ther five thousand men, he had routed 
the whole of Perczel’s corps, which 
was twice as numerous.” 

The victory at Moor was a mere 
flash in the pan, unproductive of any 
real advantages. ‘The Austrians got 
to Pesth, and remained there enjoy- 
ing themselves, whilst Georgey was 
ably manceuvring against Schlick, 
whom he compelled to retreat, and 
whilst the Hungarians were fortify- 
ing the line of the Theiss, and organ- 
ising their new levies. When M. de 
Pimodan, who was detained for six 
weeks at Moor by his wounds, 
reached Pesth about the middle of 
February, he found the Austrian 
army still there, living in luxury and 
abundance; whilst Dembinski, who 
commanded the four Hungarian corps 
on the Theiss, was about to assume 
the offensive. The action of Kapolna 
ensued, and then six weeks were 
passed watching the movements of 
the Hungarians, and protecting Pesth. 
In the course of these operations (on 
the 22d March) the Ban’s army 
occupied Czegled, and M. de Pimo- 
dan was lodged in the house of a rich. 
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widow, who, being terribly alarmed 
for her handsome furniture and other 
chattels, thought his presence her 
only security from pillage; and, as the 
best means of keeping him within 
doors, sent for her niece to bear him 
company. ‘* The niece was a hand- 
some Hungarian. ‘ You intend to go 
to Debreczin,’ said she, looking at me 
with a defiant air; ‘ you will never 
get there.’ ‘ Assuredly,’ I replied, 
‘we shall be there in less than three 
weeks.’ ‘Alas! I will not think of 
it,’ was her answer. ‘ My brother is 
with Kossuth’s army, a captain in 
the Caroly hussars ; you will only get 
there by passing over his dead body: 
he is a Hungarian, and will die for 
his country; the Hungarians are 
heroes.’ As she thus spoke, the eyes 
of the beautiful and enthusiastic girl 
glistened with tears. We did not get 
to Debreczin: her words often re- 
curred to me, especially when we 
were compelled to recross_ the 
Dannbe.” ‘The unbounded confidence 
of the Hungarians in their hussars 
has been often cited and exemplified. 
After the action of Moor, M. de Pimo- 
dan describes the ghastly wounds in- 
flicted by their terrible sabres. Their 
practice seems to have been to cut at 
the head and neck. ‘+ We had with 
us,” he says in another place, “ se- 
veral hussar officers, whose regiments 
had gone over to the enemy: they 
had joined us at the beginning of the 
war, out of respect to their oath 
of fidelity. Honour retained them 
amongst us; but their comrades— 
their family, so to say—were in the 
insurgent army. ‘These officers had 
over us the advantage of not being 
astonished at our defeats; in some of 
them the pride of the Hungarian 
hussar regiments was admirably per- 
sonified. ‘ How is it possible,’ one of 
them once said to me, ‘ that our army 
should stand against that of the Hun- 
garians? We have no hussars—they 
are all in the enemy’s ranks.’” On 
more than one occasion, however, 
these renowned horsemen were found 
to be pretty well matched by Ottin- 
ger’s gallant cuirassiers. This was 
notably the case on the 14th April, on 
which day, towards noon, a cannon- 
ade was suddenly heard in Pesth. 
The Ban got upon his horse and hur- 
ried to the outposts: M. de Pimodan 
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was a little behind him. ‘ As I left 
the suburbs, I perceived at a distance 
a woman in mourning, followed by a 
servant; she was advancing into the 
country. I passed near her: it was 
the Countess C——, one of those wo- 
men in Pesth who showed most enthu- 
siasm for the insurgent cause; doubt- 
less she hoped we should be repulsed, 
and wished to be the first to welcome 
our conquerors. I overtook the Ban; 
General Ottinger was pushing forward 
to meet the enemy with the cavalry 
of our corps; the Hungarian hussars 
were already amongst our guns, 
sabreing the artillerymen. Captain 
Edelsheim, who was at the head of 
the column, dashed on with his squad- 
ron; Ottinger led on the cuirassiers, 
and the mélée became general. A 
young Hungarian officer, doubtless 
recognising General Ottinger by his 
uniform, rode at him with uplifted 
sabre ; but the General’s orderly split 
his skull, and his blood splashed over 
Ottinger. In a few minutes the hus- 
sars, routed by the cuirassiers, fled 
across the plain. Ottinger sent a few 
volleys of cannon-balls after them, 
and had them pursued; but the Ban 
ordered him to stop, so he sounded the 
recall, and re-formed the squadrons. 
I paused to look at the dead, and 
judge how many men the enemy had 
left upon the field. A few paces off 
lay the corpse of the officer who had 
attacked General Ottinger. He was a 
fine young man; his fair hair was 
blood-stained and clotted to his face; 
he still grasped his sabre. One of 
our cuirassiers dismounted—I thought 
it was to see if he still lived. ‘ Heis 
quite dead,’ said I; ‘he was a brave 
soldier! ’tis a pity.’ ‘ Pity indeed!’ 
replied the cuirassier, who had turned 
the body over to examine the pockets ; 
‘he has not even a watch!’” 

There is some little sameness in M. 
de Pimodan’s accounts of the various 
combats during the spring campaign 
of 1849 in Hungary. He, not unna- 
turally, dwells by preference on those 
favourable to the Austrian arms, 
passing pretty lightly over the others, 
seeming puzzled to account for dis- 
asters he cannot deny, and claiming 
the honours of war in spite of fre- 
quent reverses. It is not a pleasant 
thing to chronicle one’s own defeat, 
but there is no disgrace in being 
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‘6a good second ;” and M. de Pimo- 
dan may venture to admit, without 
tarnishing his Italian laurels, that 
this was exactly the position of the 
army in which he served in Hungary. 
They were fairly beaten and man- 
ceuvred out of the field, in spite of their 
gallant resistance, by an army of 
which at least three-fourths were re- 
cruited in the course of the campaign 
itself. Windischgraetz left the com- 
mand: Welden succeeded him, and 
evacuated Hungary, his retreat se- 
verely harassed by an exulting foe. 
The corps of Jellachich, reduced to 
twelve thousand men, took post at 
Eszek, on the Lower Danube, with its 
right extended in the direction of 
Peterwardein. ‘‘ The narrative of the 
Russian retreat,” says M. de Pimo- 
dan, “can alone give an idea of the 
sufferings of the Ban’s army during 
the interval between the campaigns. 
The troops, often without provisions, 
remained for several weeks shelterless, 
in fields calcined by the heat, having 
nothing to drink but the muddy water 
of the Theiss, or that of wells in which 
were rotting heaps of dead bodies, 
thrown into them by the Hungarians. 
Cholera and typhus carried off those 
whom the enemy’s bullets had spared. 
It was then that the Ban, surrounded 
by dying soldiers, and deprived of 
communication with the rest of the 
army, showed what a great and 
courageous heart can do. Daily as- 
sailed, often victorious, he thus 
awaited, for many long weeks, news 
of the resumption of hostilities, and 
of the offensive march of General 
Haynau. It was then, with an army 
reduced to seven thousand men, that 
he marched to attack fifteen thousand 
Hungarians in the plains of Hagyes. 
But I had no share in those combats ; 
and, whilst the Ban’s army set that 
example of heroic perseverance, I was 
no longer in its ranks.” 

Upon which hint we pass on to 
the concluding and highly interesting 
chapter, in which M. de Pimodan 
narrates the incidents of his captivity 
in the fortress of Peterwardein. He 
had been but ten days at Eszek when 
Jellachich sent him to reconnoitre the 
shores of the Danube between Bukin 
and Palanka, at which latter place the 
Hungarians had thrown up earthen 
redoubts, defended by cannon. Leav- 
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ing Eszek at nightfall, he arrived, at 
ten o’clock the next morning, at a 
village where he was to meet some 
pioneers, who were to row him across 
the river. They had not come, and, 
after waiting some time, he made the 
chief of the village give him a boat, 
took three peasants to row, and, not- 
withstanding a violent wind which 
threatened every moment to swamp 
the skiff, he at last arrived opposite 
Bukin. ‘ Having found a place where 
the depth of the Danube would allow 
a steamer to approach land near 
enough to disembark troops, I jumped 
ashore and went to a little mill, erected 
on a boat moored close to the bank. 
I had a musket in my hand. For 
fear of surprise, I shouted from afar to 
the miller to come to me: he was a 
German: he appeared well-disposed, 
and supplied me with such informa- 
tion as I desired. Returning to my 
boat, I bade the rowers keep close in 
shore, and thus descended the Danube 
until I came within sight of Palanka. 
My three boatmen, afraid to go 
nearer, wished to stop, but I was 
still too far off to ascertain the exact 
position of the guns. I compelled 
them to pull until the boat was only 
a few yards from the shore; then I 
stood up, gazing intently at the 
village. At that moment a Hunga- 
rian officer and fifteen men, armed 
with muskets, sprang from behind a 
house: I seized my musket, took aim 
at the officer, and shouted to him to 
halt, for that I would fire at the first 
who advanced. He stood still and 
called to my boatmen to pull in-shore. 
‘Pull from it!’ cried I, in a voice 
rendered menacing by danger. The 
cowards, fearing a volley, jumped 
out of the boat and waded to shore; 
the last of them, however, to help my 
escape, gave the boatashove. ‘Then 
I threw down my musket, seized the 
oars, and pulled towards the middle 
of the stream; but the Hungarian 
soldiers ran into the water up to their 
middles, surrounded me with their 
muskets, grasped a rope which hang 
behind the boat, and dragged me to 
land. I trembled with rage. ‘ They 
will not shoot you; do not be 
frightened,’ said the officer. He had 
horses put to three peasants’ carts, 
and, politely requesting me to get into 
one of them, he seated himself beside 
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me, his musket between his knees: 
two Pandours, whom he had just 
ordered to load their muskets, placed 
themselves behind us; my boatmen 
were put into the two other carts, and 
we set off at a gallop along the left 
bank of the Danube.” 

At Peterwardein the captain was 
taken before Perczel, who commanded. 
His sneers at this general are not in 
the best of taste; but we must make 
allowance for a prisoner’s exaspera- 
tion. A casemate was assigned to 
him as a place of confinement. This 
was a vaulted room, twenty feet long 
by eight wide, entered by descending 
threesteps, and receiving light through 
a window down to the ground, four 
feet wide and three high, serving on 
occasion as the embrasure foracannon, 
and closed by a strong grating. The 
window looked out upon the ditch 
and counterscarp. At noon the pro- 
vost in charge of the prisoners entered 
this dreary cell, followed by a soldier 
bringing M. de Pimodan’s dinner. 

“The provost, who still wore the 
imperial uniform, appeared about fifty 
years old; his hair was already white, 
but his grey eyes were full of fire. 
His aspect was grave and melancholy. 
When the soldier had left the room, 
he sat down upon my bed and con- 
versed with me; he told me he had 
served thirty years in a battalion of 
grenadiers; he spoke of the emperor 
with respect, and it seemed to me 
that he was striving to gain my con- 
fidence, but I was on my guard and 
distrusted him. He wished me a 
good night and went out. 

‘*T passed the whole afternoon in 
planning an escape: I examined the 
bars of the window, and having found 
a long iron hook amongst some rub- 
bish and broken furniture in a corner, 
I concealed it. This hook was strong 
enough to force a lock, but I saw 
directly that there was no chance of 
escaping by way of the door, which 
opened to the interior of the fortress. 
I should have had to pass two lines 
of fortifications, and the Hungarian 
outposts; it was impossible. I tried 
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to wrench out the bars of the window— 
they were too strong; subsequently I 
managed to push asunder two, so as 
to pass my head through them. 
Whether by door or window, flight 
was impossible, and the walls were 
six feet thick.” 

Trusting to the chapter of accidents, 
the captive did not despond. The 
next day, at the same hour, the pro- 
vost, whose name was Kussmaneck, 
visited him. He had orders to allow 
him an hour’s airing upon the ram- 
parts of the fortress. At their foot 
flowed the Danube; it was a chance 
for escape—a desperate one, certainly 
—to spring into the stream and swim 
for iiberty and life. M. de Pimodan 
resolved to wait a few days and 
mature his plan before attempting to 
execute it. That day and the follow- 
ing one, Kussmaneck continued his 
fruitless attempts to win the Austrian 
officer’s confidence. At last, on the 
fourth day, after walking for some 
time in silence by his side, the old 
grenadier suddenly said, ‘‘ There are 
several of us here attached to the 
emperor by feeling and by our oaths, 
which we have never violated; we 
are here against our will.” Then he 
stopped short and looked hard at M. 
de Pimodan, with an expression of 
sincerity that dissipated the officer's 
doubts. ‘* Two non-commissioned 
officers of engineers,” he continued, 
‘“‘a young Croat, named Gerberich, 
the proprietor of the bridge of boats, 
and myself, are ready to risk all to 
re-establish the emperor’s authority in 
the fortress. And to tell you every- 
thing, captain,” added he, after 
a momentary hesitation, ‘‘ we have 
means of correspondence with Colonel 
Mamula;* we can even go to him, 
by gliding at night in a boat close 
along the shore of the Danube; thus 
did Sergeant Braunstein of the en- 
gineers agree on signals by which to 
warn him when the Hungarians are 
preparing to attack. Braunstein’s 
house is visible from one of the re- 
doubts of the line of circumvallation. 
When the Hungarians are about to 


* “This officer still held the position round the fortress of Peterwardein, which 


he had maintained since the beginning of the war ; to compensate the small number 


of his troops, he had traced immense lines of circumvallation. 


He had but two 


thousand men, and all his energy and talent were employed in preventing the Hun- 


garians from forcing his lines.” 
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attack the colonel, the sergeant warns 
him by a light in the window at night, 
or, in the daytime, by a black cloak 
hung out over the white wall. Cap- 
tain,” continued Kussmaneck, ‘ you 
are our superior—you must be our 
leader; the moment is propitious for 
an attempt. At night there are but 
fifteen hundred men in the fortress ; 
the remainder of the garrison encamps 
in the bridge-head at Neusatz, and it 
takes more than two hours to close 
the bridge of boats (opened at night 
for fear of its destruction by fire- 
ships) and re-establish the communi- 
cation.” 

Convinced of Kussmaneck’s good 
faith, Captain Pimodan entered readily 
into his plans, and revolved in his 
mind the best means of effectually 
seconding a night-attack by Colonel 
Mamula. In the casemates adjacent 
to his own were imprisoned ninety- 
eight soldiers of Croat and Sclav- 
onian regiments, condemned by 
courts-martial, previously to the in- 
surrection, to hard labour for various 
terms of years, for highway robbery, 
manslaughter, and assassination. 
They were all Croats and Sclavonians, 
the Hungarians having released their 
own countrymen, and incorporated 
them in the Honveds. These men 
_Kussmaneck could set at liberty; and 
‘although few in number, much was to 
be expected from their sudden ap- 
pearance and desperate daring. 

‘The next day,” continues M. de 
Pimodan, ‘‘ at one in the afternoon, 
Kussmaneck conducted me to the 
ramparts. Braunstein and Kraue, the 
two sergeants of engineers, were 
strolling carelessly up and down: he 
made them a sign, and they followed 
us into a narrow road formed by piles 
of wood arranged as in a timber-yard. 
Braunstein was fair and pale, and 
seemed delicate; Kraue had broad 
shoulders and a large head, thick eye- 
brows, and a resolute look. We 
agreed upon our plan. In the night 
Kussmaneck was to liberate all the 
prisoners, who were to be told off 
beforehand into four detachments of 
twenty-four men each. ‘The muskets 
of the guard at the Belgrade gate of 
the fortress were piled during the 
night opposite the guard-house whilst 
the soldiers slept, and were watched 
by a single sentinel: the first thing to 
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be done was to overpower this sen- 
tinel, seize the thirty muskets, bayonet 
the sleeping guard, and obtain pos- 
session of the gate. I was to lead 
this party. Kussmaneck, withtwenty- 
four more of the convicts, was to seize 
upon three pieces of cannon which 
were kept all night in readiness, with 
matches lighted, in case of attack : 
once master of these guns, he was to 
turn them; and his men, with their 
backs to the ramparts, were to be 
ready to fire on the Hungarians. 


‘Braunstein and Kraue, with the two 


other detachments, were to make 
their way into the barracks and seize 
the muskets of the sleeping garrison. 
Meanwhile, Colonel Mamula, warned 
by a volley of musketry, was to 
send cavalry at a gallop through the 
gate in my possession, and himself 
follow with the infantry. Without 
exaggerating our strength and re- 
sources, and even if part of the plan 
had failed, we were well able to make 
a fight and keep the Belgrade gate 
open for half-an-hour—it being better 
for our men to fight to the last drop 
of their blood, than to give themselves 
up to be massacred or shot. Colonel 
Mamula must be written to with the 
necessary details, and to agree with 
him on the plan of attack : Gerberich 
had offered to take the letter: he was 
now the only person who could accept 
this dangerous mission. On a former 
occasion, when the Hungarians had 
not yet doubled their outposts, Braun- 
stein and Kraue had managed to 
elude their vigilance and pass out of 
the lines; now this appeared im- 
possible. Gerberich, by pretending 
business between the fortress and the 
inner line of outposts, could obtain a 
pass to go out, and then steal through 
the pickets into the open country ; it 
was at risk of his life, but he was 
ready.” 

When all was arranged, M. de 
Pimodan, that he might not have to 
reproach himself with the death of 
these three men, who were all hus- 
bands. and fathers, warned them 


of the danger they ran, and of the 
little they had to gain by success. 
For him, a prisoner, unmarried, and 
eager for distinction, the risk was 
worth running; the utmost they could 
hope for was a medal or an ensign’s 
commission. 


But the brave fellows 
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were firm and even enthusiastic in 
their resolve. ‘‘ If we are shot,” said 
Kussmaneck, ‘*‘ the emperor will take 
care of our wives and children.” 
The four conspirators grasped each 
other’s hands and parted. 

‘*T passed the rest of the day in 
writing to Colonel Mamula on a strip 
of thin paper, which, when rolled up, 
was not thicker than the little finger, 
and only three inches long. I gave 
it to Kussmaneck to transmit to Ger- 
berich, and told him to enjoin him 
strictly not to hide it in his boots or 
clothes, but to carry it in his hand, 
and to swallow it if detected. But 
Braunstein, having got information 
in the course of the evening of a con- 
templated change in the pickets, 
stimulated also, as I believe, by a 
noble desire to share all the danger, 
wrote the particulars of the change to 
Colonel Mamula. His writing was 
large, he neglected to use thin paper, 
and, notwithstanding my injunctions, 
he let Gerberich sew the two letters 
between the cloth and lining of his 
coat, under the armpit. 

**Gerberich had obtained a pass, 
signed by the commandant of the 
fortress, to go to one of his vineyards, 
situated on the line of the Hungarian 
advanced posts. At noon, on the 
27th May, he left the fortress: he 
was to return the same night with a 
reply from Colonel Mamula. I 
crouched down in the embrasure of 
my prison window, whence I could 
discern, by pressing my face against 
the grating, the bridge over the ditch 
at the Belgrade gate. It was by this 
gate that Gerberich was to re-enter 
the fortress. I was not free from un- 
easiness, but my mind was made up 
to the worst. 

“Three o’clock had just struck, 
when I heard steps in the passage 
leading to the casemate ; musket-buts 
resounded on the floor—the door 
opened. Kussmaneck appeared upon 
the threshold, an officer and four 
soldiers pushed him by the shoulders 
into the middle of my cell; the officer 
stood for a moment gazing at me with 
ill-repressed anger, then he went out, 
and left me alone with Kussmaneck.” 

No words were needed to explain 
what had passed. Nevertheless, after 
a long pause, M. de Pimodan ad- 
dressed his quondam jailor, now his 
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fellow-prisoner. ‘ Well!” he said, 
‘** what will they do with us?” “You 
know that very well, captain,” was 
the old soldier’s calm reply ; ‘* we shall 
be shot within twenty-four hours.” 

A few minutes afterwards, the two 
prisoners were separated. They met 
again, the following morning, before 
a court-martial. Their sentence could 
not be doubtful; erschossen was the 
fatal word that buzzed round the 
court, as the provost’s guard recon- 
ducted them to their places of confine- 
ment. On the way, they passed a 
balcony on which stood two men and 
a young woman. ‘When I went 
by,” says M. de Pimodan, ‘ the two 
men slightly lifted their hats, and the 
lady put out her hand, which held a 
handkerchief, as if to make me a sign 
of encouragement. I raised my head 
and smiled, as an assurance to them 
that our cause should not be dis- 
honoured by weakness of mine.” 
With this manly resolve in his heart, 
he re-entered his casemate, wrote 
with a diamondring upon the window- 
panes a brief but affectionate farewell 
to his mother, sat down upon his bed, 
and tranquilly awaited the summons 
to death. Hour after hour passed, 
night came and day dawned, and at 
nine o’clock the Hungarian provost 
entered his cell and again conducted . 
him before the assembled court-mar- 
tial. In his letter to Colonel Mamula, 
M. de Pimodan had mentioned that 
he needed no money, supplies having 
been offered him by a person in the 
town. This was one Bobek, the pro- 
prietor of the bridge of boats, who 
was very rich and devoted to the 
emperor. Two old men were shown 
to M. de Pimodan, and he was desired 
to identify the one who had offered 
him money. On his averring that he 
had never seen either of them, the 
president of the court-martial was 
about to send for some other wealthy 
or suspected burgesses, when he put 
an end to the investigation, by firmly 
declaring himself unable to recognise 
the person in question. He after- 
wards found that poor Bobek, learn- 
ing that search was making for the 
man who had offered money to the 
Austrian officer, and convinced that 
he should be discovered and shot, had 
been seized with terrible pains and 
had died the next day. 
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Several days passed, and hope re- 
vived in the prisoner’s breast. He 
learned from the provost that General 
Paul Kiss, who had replaced Perczel 
in command of the fortress, had sent 
the proceedings of the court-martial 
to Debreczin, for approval by the 
Hungarian government. On _ the 
12th June a cannonade began: the 
Ban was before Peterwardein; the 
courier from Debreczin could not 
re-enter the fortress : it was a further 
respite. But towards the end of the 
month the cannonade ceased ; the Ban 
must have marched away. Again 
hope dwindled. ‘The 2d July, asI 
was slowly pacing my casemate, a 
Hungarian captain of artillery came 
to the door, and looked me for a 
moment in the face. I continued my 
walk. He seized the sentry by the 
shoulder and said, ‘See that the dog 
escape not—you answer tome for him.’ 
Then, as I passed before him, he shook 
his fist at me, his face glowing with 
fury, and said, ‘ Yes, yes, vile black 
and yellow* dog, I must see you shot.’ 
I thought the sentence had come from 
Debreczin; my strength left me, a 
violent cramp contracted my breast, 
and I sank upon my bed.” He re- 
covered from an attack of illness, and 
time dragged on, slowly and anxiously, 
till the 21st July, when the provost 
brought him a message of farewell 
from Kraue, the sergeant of engineers, 
who had died in his cell. On the 
27th, the provost again visited him. 
‘* His face was damp with sweat, and 
his eyes were cast down; he wiped 
with a handkerchief some drops of 
blood from his sleeve. ‘ Captain,’ 
said he, ‘ Kussmaneck, Braunstein, 
and Gerberich have just been shot ; 
you are to remain here, a prisoner.’ ” 
The presence of the Ban before the 
fortress had delayed the transmission 
of the sentence to Debreczin, and 
when at last it was transmitted to 
Georgey for his sanction, Haynau’s 
army was advancing into Hungary. 
Either from pity, or because he 
already deemed the Hungarian cause 
hopeless, and meditated his defection, 
Georgey had refused to sign the Aus- 
trian officer’s death-warrant. Indi- 
rectly, Jellachich had saved his aide- 
de-camp’s life. 
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On the 23d August, Captain Pimo- 
dan was taken before the command- 
ant of the fortress, who looked pale 
and gloomy. ‘The chances of war 
have turned against us,’ said General 
Kiss ; ‘the cause of Hungary is lost : 
Georgey’s army exists nolonger. He 
has been compelled to lay down his 
arms: here is a letter I have just 
received from him. He recommends 
me to give up the fortress, and orders 
me, on the demand of General Hay- 
nau, to set you at liberty. You are 
free, but remain in your casemate ; 
my soldiers are exasperated, and I 
answer for nothing.’ I inquired after 
the Ban, and whether his army had 
fought any battle since the end of 
May: he praised the valour of our 
generals and troops, and spoke of 
the combat of Hagyes, in which the 
Hungarians had been victorious, with 
a modesty that surprised me. . . . 
After a short pause, he said, with a 
sigh, ‘‘The French have deserted us: 
we had reckoned upon them!’ ‘Had 
you any secret promise?’ I inquired. 
‘No,’ was his reply; ‘but was not 
the revolutionary attitude France 
had taken in Europe a pledge to 
us, a promise that she would sup- 
port us?’” In this respect, it may 
be thought, the example of Poland 
should have served as warning to 
Hungary. 

Before daybreak, the next morning, 
M. de Pimodan was conducted clan- 
destinely out of the fortress, where his 
life could hardly be considered safe, so 
furious were its garrison at the ruin 
of their cause. He would fain have 
at once proceeded to join Jellachich, 
but suffering and bad nourishment 
had weakened him—he could not bear 
the jolting of a vehicle, and was 
obliged to stop a while with Colonel 
Mamula, who received him with open 
arms. It had long been believed that 
he was shot. Here he obtained news 
of the campaign. In some respects 
they were sad enough to him. One 
of his dearest comrades had lost his 
head by a cannon-ball; so many 
others of his friends were killed and 
wounded, that, at last, he scarcely 
dared continue his inquiries. He 
now learned how Gerberich had been 
taken. That unlucky messenger had 
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managed to get through the outposts, 
and then began running towards the 
line of circumvallation ; but, pursued 
by the Hungarians, and seeing the 
Austrians firing on his pursuers, he 
stood still fur a moment, frightened 
perhaps by the whistling of the bullets. 
The Hungarians caught him, took him 
back to the fortress, and found the 
letters sewn in his clothes. M. de 
Pimodan informs us that the ninety- 
eight convicts who were to have aided 
in the attack upon the fort received a 
free pardon from the emperor; the 
widows of Kussmaneck, Brauustein, 
and Kraue are in receipt of large pen- 
sions, and their children are brought 
up at the emperor’s expense; three 
of Kussmaneck’s sons are already 
officers in the imperial army. Ger- 
berich was unmarried. 

A sad account is given by M. de 
Pimodan of the condition in which 
the war had left large districts of the 
Austrian empire. Proceeding to 
Griitz by easy stages, to visit his 
family, who had almost lost hopes of 
ever seeing him again, he met upon the 
road ragged multitudes of women 
and young girls—Servian families 
from the Banat and the Bacs, of 
whom all the males had perished in 
the war. For months these women 
had wandered in the forests, subsist- 
ing on sweet acorns and a little meal; 
exhausted by misery and hunger, they 
now crawled down from the moun- 
tains, dragging after them their ema- 
ciated children, to find their villages 
in ashes, their husbands and fathers 
dead. The Hungarian war was a 
most sanguinary and destructive con- 
flict. According to exact returns 
made by order of the government 
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in the spring of the year 1850, the 
number of the widows in the military 
districts of Croatia, Sclavonia, the 
Banat and Transylvania, whose hus- 
bands had perished during the war, 
exceeded twenty-five thousand. 

At Semlin, three peasants were 
brought before M. de Pimodan. 
They had been arrested at Palanka 
two months previously, on suspicion 
of belonging to the party that took 
him prisoner ; and when reports were 
spread of his death, they would have 
been shot, had not his comrades still 
cherished a hope of his safety, and 
feared reprisals on his person. He 
recognised one of them; but he was 
too happy to think of revenge: he 
gave them money, and had them sect 
at liberty. 

If the memory of evil times be 
pleasant in the hour of prosperity 
and joy, M. de Pimodan must have 
been much gratified to find upon his 
table, a few days after his arrival at 
Gritz, the pane of glass from his 
prison-window at Peterwardein, on 
which he had inscribed, when he 
believed his hours numbered, a few 
lines of pious and affecting farewell 
to his mother. A friend, passing 
through the fortress, had removed 
the fragile record from its frame. 
Restored to his family, and distin- 
guished by the emperor—who shook 
him cordially by the hand, when he 
presented himself before him at 
Vienna to return thanks for his pro- 
motion to a majority—he could well 
afford to think with complacency on 
hardships gone by, and on the long 
months of weariness and despondency 
he had passed in the gloomy case~ 
mate at Peterwardein. 
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THE PEACEFUL LIEUTENANT AND HIS FRIENDS. 


A THREE HOURS’ PLATONIC GOSSIP. 


HOUR III. 


CONCERNING SUNDRY PASSAGES IN THE LIEUTENANT’S OWN HISTORY; AND THE STRANGE 
LEGEND OF HIS (SUPPOSED) GRANDFATHER.‘ 


Lieut. —’Tis often somewhat 
puzzling, sir, to account for a strong 
natural bias toward particular occu- 
pations, when there has really been 
nothing to give one any idea of them, 
perhaps everything quite the contrary 
way. An “ injudicious predilection” 
for seafaring life is of all others, I 
must confess, the most singular, inas- 
much as it may get hold of you with- 
out the slightest knowledge of it, like 
love where one hasn’t even seen a 
woman’s face; and as for people 
guarding their families against it, why, 
itreminds me of the story of the prince 
shut up in a tower, because a fairy 
predicted he would be drowned; and 
one morning he was found dead, with 
his nose in his ,wash-hand basin. 
The worst of it is, I’ve known several 
cases of fellows thwarted in their lik- 
ings for salt water, and instead of 
being drowned, sir—still more unfor- 
tunately, they ‘were—hanged | One 
cannot but attribute it to a wise design 
of Providence for great ends, in the 
upholding of this country—as by seyfa- 
ration, both in its interests and its 
destinies, from the rest of the world. 
And if there is actually a set of influ- 
euces at work on every side of us, that 
makes men from their very boyhood 
take to a life all hard knocks and 
desperate risks, and like it notwith- 
standing—what can it be but igno- 
rance, mismanagement, or stubborn- 
ness, that requires impressment to 
make man-o’-warsmen out of sailors ; 
a system which perpetuates tle very 
evil it meets, and more than once has 
seen thousands of brave hearts fight- 
ing wilfully on the enemy’s side—for 
the most part, out of a sheer whimsi- 
calness that hadn’t been properly 
humoured? The very attachment a 
sailor forms for his ship, as if she 
were a living being, is scarce stronger 
than the fit of change that comes 
suddenly upon him after a long 





cruise ; but more powerful than either 
is‘ Jack’s true-blue British notion, 
that when he makes a horse of himself 
for the good of his country or his 
employers, his consent ought first to 
be asked, and certain understood con- 
ditions adhered to—but, heaven for- 
give me! where am I driving to? The 
truth is, when getting up my anchor in 
a strong tide-way like this, I always 
find I drift terribly as long as it hangs 
under the forefoot; but I meant to 
say, if you had seen my father’s house 
when I was a boy, you’d have thought 
there was just as little possibility of a 
sea-life being put in my head, as my 
subsequent experience seems to have 
shown there was object in my follow- 
ing it. 

We lived in the City Road, which 
fifty years ago, from St Luke’s Hos- 
pital to the Angel in Islington, was a 
very different matter to what it is 
now. You could see the fields and 
trees on either side, one way getting 
thinner and scrubbier into the smoke, 
till they looked like the stock on so 
many chimney-sweeps’ premises ; the 
other way running green into the sky, 
so that, when the sun rose of a fine 
summer’s morning over Hackney and 
Hoxton, I used to think all the pol- 
lards and hayricks in the distance 
were really changed for the time into 
gold and jewels, like the wonders in a 
fairy tale. Fairy tales, however, or 
stories of any kind, I neither heard nor 
read. My father, who was in the Bank 
offices, as Ais father had been before 
him, had a turn for books of contro- 
versy against the Papists, and polemi- 
cal divinity in general, which he in- 
dulged himself with of an evening; 
and being a staunch supporter of the 
Church, as well as the State, he not 
only carried on my education himself, 
by hearing me read aloud from Stil- 
lingfleet, Hlooker, Barrow, and such 
authors, but I have no doubt the good 
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man meant me to become a clergyman 
in the end—a contingency which 
our naval authorities have carefully 
guarded against as quite incompatible 
with the receipt of a commission, by 
the express preamble prefixed to it 
of “you not being in holy orders.” 
Both he and my mother, however, 
were thorough Londoners. She was 
the very image of a woman, an Eng- 
lishwoman—fair and round, with a 
pleasant, peaceful face, that looked 
young to her dying day. Always busy, 
and seldom in a bustle, it was only on 
a Sunday she was to be seen sitting 
down without a stocking to mend or 
a shirt to make. If rooms hadn’t got 
dusty, or spoons dull, or if she hadn’t 
had somebody to give her trouble, she 
couldn’t have lived, I do believe: 
with an income of twice the amount 
my father possessed, she certainly 
could never have been happy, as her 
great delight lay in what she called 
“managing.” Except regularly to 
church, two or three times a-year 
a-shopping, and on the bank holidays 
to see the Parks or public buildings, 
and a rare visit to a friend, my mo- 
ther never set foot on pavement. 
To reach the West End was in her 
eyes a grand expedition; the Strand 
on Lord Mayor’s Day was the finest 
of conceivable earthly sights, except 
the scene inside Guildhall, which she 
only believed in; and as for going on 
any one, the very smallest, of these 
journeys without my father’s arm, and 
if possible my two sisters and me, it 
would as soon have entered her head 
to go to the theatre and the opera, to 
explore the purlieus of Wapping, or 
to run out of town when the ‘* season” 
was over. Once in her life, when she 
was very young, she had staid a fort- 
night in the country ; and, when we 
were children, she used to tell us whole 
histories about that said period. Be- 
tween dinner and tea-time, while my 
father had his nap, to keep us quiet 
she would get the whole three of us 
about #er, and we were sure to say, 
** Let’s hear about that time you were 
in the country, mother!” And an 
extraordinary region the country must 
have been, by her account of it, for 
loneliness and discomfort, dark nights 
and dangerous places, not to say wild 
creatures of all kinds; for what with 
beetles, earwigs, and spiders creeping 
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in from the roses at the window, and 
cows and horses in the green fields, 
frogs in the water, and snakes in the 
woods, there was no end to the ad- 
ventures she had had. Then she would 
mimic the rustic style of speaking and 
looking, in such a funny good-natured 
way, darning all the while, nodding 
down at us, and half-whispering, that 
we burst out with a laugh, which 
woke up my father to tea. "Iwas 
doubtless the sole fund of a romantic 
kind the dear woman had to draw 
upon. She contrived to vary it won- 
derfully, without a whit, as I am con- 
fident, of invention ; so that it served 
my sisters till they got admirers, and 
me for a time. Indeed, in our house, 
anything the least approaching to 
fiction was considered a sin: my mo- 
ther shook her head seriously at the 
mere mention of novels and romances, 
and I question if she herself ever 
opened a volume, with the exception 
of the Bible and Church Service, Dr 
Watts, and the cookery-book. About 
changing shoes, wrapping well up, 
taking an umbrella whenever you 
went out, and so on, she was strict to 
an extreme; she took alarm at a 
sore throat, or a cut finger, and 
wouldn’t for the world have had a fly 
drown in the cream-pot; yet she had 
the sense of a dozen ordinary women, 
not to say that of all your modern 
blue-stockings put together: unless 
in this respect, that, probably because 
I gave her more trouble than all the 
rest of the house—ay, than all Lon- 
don and the world combined—she not 
only seemed to be fonder of me while 
I was a boy than of the whole of 
them, but consequently allowed me 
to become an idle, good-for-nothing, 
overbearing young scamp at bottom ; 
quiet as pussy, no doubt, in the even- 
ing when my father was at home, but 
all day perhaps playing at pitch-and- 
toss with fellows in back lanes, or 
giving a bloody nose for a blue eye to 
a butcher’s boy, when not pinching 
my sisters’ ears or pulling their dolls 
to pieces. I daresay I had a notion 
of my power, sir—possibly I may 
have fancied I was a sort of prince of 
the blood in disguise, born for other 
people to give in to all my whims and 
vagaries ; although heaven only knows 
what kind of conception such precious 
youths form of the world, or what 
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style of life in it they mark out to 
themselves. The truth is, I’ve seen 
idlers about town, with empty weari- 
some faces—I have met fellows with 
empty pockets and red noses about 
taverns—I have eyed ruffians looking 
out through iron grates—that might 
have made heroes and men, had they 
only known their own minds, or had 
some one to do it for them; but I de- 
clare to you, what has caused me a 
shudder at the sight, was the thought 
that, but for a mere accident, as it 
were, I might have been doing the 
same. 

My father was a good deal older 
than my mother; and one afternoon 
he came home earlier than usual, a 
little ailing. In the middle of the 
night—a thick November night it had 
been, and London was drowned in 
fog—the whole house was woke, one 
couldn’t say how; but suddenly we 
all found ourselves in my father and 
mother’s room, where his face was to 
be seen on the pillow, quite changed 
and fixed, his mouth open, and his 
eyes alone moving anxiously, as if he 
wanted to speak yet could not. In 
the midst of it all, even believing as 
I did that he was to die directly, I 
remember wondering secretly at my 
mother—weak, tender woman as she 
was, and never used to any shock or 
danger—how her agitation quickly 
disappeared, how she gave her orders 
and was busy all the while, soothing 
my father with her voice and the 
means she used, and looking for the 
doctor to come in at the door while 
she watched the pulse with her finger 
—though the maidservant behind was 
helplessly wringing her hands. When 
the doctor had come, and relieved his 
patient—when all was done for the 
mean time, and he was quietly asleep, 
my mother herself fainted away. My 
father had had a first stroke of palsy, 
and ever after he was an invalid— 
confined to his chair for the most 
part, unable to do anything, and 
sometimes fretful compared with what 
he used to be. He needed constant 
care and attention. The former ways 
of the house were altered, and nothing 
was to ruffle him—all was to be con- 
trived for his comfort. From my 
younger sister to the cook in the 
kitchen, they even took pleasure in it, 
I believe, for a kinder father ard 
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master never had breathed. As for 
my mother, it was her pure delight. 
I can see now, she went through all 
sorts of sacrifices, trials, and patience, 
without so much as knowing it, to 
smooth his lot. If ever there had been 
misunderstandings between them in 
their lives, if ever they had differences 
of character, as the best will have, it 
occurs to me there was latterly no- 
thing of the kind. ’Tis curious how 
circumstances come up to one forty 
years after, that one never noticed at 
the time ; indeed, couldn’t have had 
the capacity to perceive—one’s own 
hearth-side sheds back light on them, 
doctor—but now I remember, my fa- 
ther had a disposition to argue with 
my mother, and prove a thing right 
or wrong to her, will ye nill ye, all 
logical and conclusive: whereas the 
more he argued, the more she didn’t 
see it. She had a way of answering 
of her own, saw the thing at first 
sight, or never, and got so confused 
in the very net of his reasoning that 
you’d have thought, when she spoke 
next, she hadn’t heard a word of it. 
He was hot, and she a little sharp ; 
he was reserved, and what he felt 
deepest he said least of, while she was 
open as the day, and couldn’t for the 
life of her keep a secret. Now, after 
his illness, spite of the first bodily 
effects of it, they drew more and more 
together. Coming earlier in his life, 
as I now look on it, the change and 
the attention might have made my 
father selfish, like many invalids ; but, 
on the contrary, though he didn’t 
easily speak of it, I learnt from my 
mother after his death that her 
greatest pain for a time was, that he 
frequently appeared to feel too much, 
and once or twice mentioned with 
emotion, the demands which his help- 
lessness made on every one. The 
one seemed to me to have got more 
of the other’s ways every year I saw 
them, so that I really can’t recollect 
nowadays which it was said or did 
certain things I love to think upon: 
their very faces became in the end 
wonderfully similar in expression. I 
could stake my life on it, though no 
mortal tongue can ask them the ques- 
tion now, they would both say they 
were far happier after that day than 
before it. 

There was one in the house, though, 
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that didn’t share in its spirit; one 
whom it brought discontent to—and 
it was I—J, sir—the same Robert 
Curtis that can see into it now, as a 
man sees through a ship’s glass. For 
the strange thing was—and I didn’t 
well understand it—I had got all of a 
sudden, as it were, to be no more than 
anybody else in the house; quite an 
ordinary fellow, at least in the eyes of 
others. Far from having my own 
way, as before, and getting what I 
liked, my mother now showed me no 
greater kindness than she did my 
sisters. Instead of yielding or hu- 
mouring, she would sometimes look 
calmly into my face when I fumed ; 
and if I sulked, would perhaps eye me 
sideways with as much surprise as if 
she saw a monster. Now it was firm- 
ness; then it was a stern check, no 
dinner or a dark closet. My sisters 
left off giving in to me; the very 
maidservauts laughed in my face at 
a peremptory order from Master Bob ; 
and the cook once slapped my face 
with a dish-cloth, for coming into the 
kitchen when too late for dinner. I 
couldn’t even do as I liked out of 
doors, for, as I fancied, the small 
butchers’ boys got bolder; besides 
which I was expected to take my turn 
in reading the newspaper, or a book, 
to my father. 

Well, I was about nine years old or 
so—for it was a few nights after the 
Tower guns and the Thames had 
announced the first news of the vic- 
tory of Trafalgar, and the city bells, 
from St Paul’s downward, had tolled, 
for many an hour following, at the 
tidings of the death of Nelson. The 
candles were lit in our parlour, and 
the tea-things on the table—my 
mother at her work, my sisters at 
their lessons, my father leaning back 
in his easy-chair; he was not well 
enough to read to himself at all yet, 
and indeed much of anything at a time 
exhausted him. I was reading aloud 
to him from Fox’s Book of Martyrs, I 
recollect; I could hear the distant 
noises in the streets, and the boys 
still letting off fireworks along thie 
City Road, nearer at hand. That 
morning a fit of rage had seized me at 
something or other, which I can now 
only compare to the temper of a de- 
mon. I had been thwarted and put 
down, but stubbornly refused to take 
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my meals, and all the time I read, sat 


sullenly listening to the sounds outside, 


and brooding on my wrongs, till my 
elocution in the account of Cranmer’s 
martyrdom must have got dreadful in- 
deed. My father had two orthree times 
told me to throw more emphasis into 
my tones: I was aware of it, and went 
on drawling and stumbling, more des- 
perately listless than before. ‘* Boy!” 
said he, turning impatiently in his 
chair, ‘* the infliction of listening to 
you is worse than I can conceive even 
the pangs of martyrdom itself, which 
were sustained by faith—one would 
think it were an almanac! Such a 
glorious testimony, too—so exulting 
a triumph over temptation and death! 
Close the book, sir!” Iclosed it, and 
sat biting my lips, knitting my brows, 
and eyeing a single figure of the car- 
pet as if the whole world was set 
against me in the persoys of my two 
parents—by heaven! sir, I not only 
see that figure in the carpet at this 
moment, but I see myself—sitting 
oppesite me, as it were in a mirror, 
red and sulky, awkward and lubberly, 
like a thing I don’t know—like a thing 
at the bottom of the sea in a calm; 
without eyes, happily, to look at one, 
and vanishing as it floats upward. 

‘* But I tell you, Robert,” my father 
added more mildly, and he sighed, 
** to conquer one’s-self is a greater vic- 
tory than even such as you have been 
reading of. Try, try, my dear boy, 
by God’s grace, to vanquish the evil 
nature within us! And now, my love,” 
addressing my mother, ‘* let us have 
tea.” 

I don’t know what wild feelings rose 
in me, and rushed to my head, as I 
stood up and leant blindly against the 
mantelpiece. Icouldn’t see, my heart 
seemed to stop. Whom or what to 
vent the convulsion upon I didn’t know, 
but it was like a storm within me and 
without me, heaving, sick, and giddy, 
while something like blood danced 
before my sight, and, for aught I could 
say, it might have been years instead 
of a moment that the thing occupied. 
For my part, I had scarce more than 
heard of the sea, of ships, or sailors— 
our whole circle of acquaintance and 
domestic habits seemed apart from 
anything of the kind; so it was rather 
like a mere blank plunge into the dark, 
in the blind passion of the instant, 
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that somehow or other brought up the 
late naval victory to my mind— 
snatching at it, as if it were the red- 
hot ball which weighed upon my brain, 
till the very ships were there, the fire 
and smoke, the dark land and dark 
water glimmering up—all, all, to the 
very conqueror’s death, flashed on my 
mind in a moment, for the first time, 
vaguely as I had heard of them 
through the Tower guns, the bell of St 
Paul’s, the street songs, the rockets, 
or my father’s newspaper. 

That idea seemed to clear my 
eyesight —I drew a long breath, 
raised my head rather more proudly, 
and looked from my corner into the 
room, as if from somewhere far beyond 
it. I think the whole contents of it 
must have been suddenly printed on 
my senses, as they were at that in- 
stant—my two sisters’ faces, while 
they put away their school-books— 
my father, with his shrunk, sharpened 
features, in his long dressing-gown 
and slippers, trying once more, as he 
used, to reach the kettle for my mo- 
ther; who put him gently back to his 
cushion with one hand, while she 
lifted her object with the other—her 
work thrown on the chair-back, the 
cat purring on the rug—every parti- 
cular, to the old fashion of her cap, the 
sprigged pattern of her gown—as if 
left by some stamp more than natur- 
ally accountable. I made a step wildly 
towards the table, and said loud out— 
scarce aware of the meaning of it, 
heaven knows—“ T’ll—I’ll go to sea!” 
My sisters stared at the sound of 
my voice—my father looked up un- 
consciously. ‘* To see what?” he 
asked. There was something in his 
misunderstanding of my words, taken 
with the cool indifference of everything 
and everybody, as it seemed, to my 
feelings, that galled me to the heart ; 
not a bit the less, either, for the savage 
satisfaction of thinking it was but their 
ignorance of my real purpose that kept 
them all so tranquil: it had but to 
enter their heads, of course, and there 
would be nothing but dismay, anxiety, 
and fondness concerning me, Master 
Bob. ‘ I mean,” repeated I deliber- 
ately, ** the sea, where—where the 
French are, and the storms, and 
where—” 

I stopped, and as everybody else 
was silent, and I never in my life 
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ventured to look a parent in the face 
in anger, it naturally struck me I had 
made an impression. Yes—God for- 
give me!—at the bottom of my soul 
I almost believe there was a lurking, 
skulking notion beyond all else to 
strike home to my mother—to terrify 
her—to bring her, with her arms about 
my neck, entreating me to relent, as 
it were—in fact, to be master again ! 
Whether I was to yield or not was 
another question; but out I burst 
with my climax—‘ Where Lord Nel- 
son was killed!” 

However, it appeared they had 
none of them near such a grand and 
terrible conception of this said sea as 
I had myself, otherwise ‘tis quite 
possible salt water might never have 
washed Bob Curtis’s face for him at 
all. As I glanced up from under 
my eyebrows, my sisters were actually 
next thing to laughing; my father 
raised himself in his easy-chair, a 
half-smile struggling with his surprise. 
I stole a sullen look aside at my 
mother; she had set down the teapot 
in the act of pouring out a cup, and 
was gazing grave and straight at me, 
the only one in the room who took it 
seriously, yet without a sign of agita- 
tion. Her eye actually quelled me; 
there was that in it I could not 
fathom, no more than a boy’s trout- 
ing-line can the ocean; and I felt it 
then, though she neither moved nor 
said anything. 

‘Dear me, Robert,” my father in- 
quired, ‘“‘ what can have put this in 
your head! Go to sea! Why, you 
never were near it, nor in sight of it, 
in your life, boy! Did you ever even 
sec a ship?” I made no answer. 

“Or read a single voyage?” E 
never had, and I was silent. 

‘¢ Can you even swim ? ” he asked. 
‘¢ There must be some reason for any 
proposition of such a nature—some 
premises—some foundation, in short! 
So come, tell me what they are.” 

I still kept scowling at the floor, 
but the question was peremptory, and 
I at last made answer. ‘‘ I—TI hate 
—all—Frenchmen !” I said, grinding 
my teeth together—‘‘ hate them !— 
that’s the reason!” Yet, Lord knows, 
I had just about as much conception 
of a Frenchman as of a captain of the 
foretop ; and for any personal feeling 
towards ’em, ’twas a deuced deal less 
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lively than I entertained against 
Pharaoh, king of Egypt, or the pro- 
phet Moses; so that, so far as hating 
was concerned, at the moment it pro- 
bably lay nearer home. 

‘* Hoity toity!” my father ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ this is absolutely prepos- 
terous! Why, some of the best of 
men have been born in France, 
sirrah! I must have no more of such 
stuff! Come now, Bob,” and he 
sank back exhausted, “be a good 
boy, and—and—you shall—-go to 
school |!” 

If before this announcement my 
very face had been hardening itself in 
opposition, there was nothing more 
required to confirm it ; for the thought 
of a boarding-school was one I had 
for some time begun to dread—it had 
been lately two or three times hinted 
at. I had seen it creeping on me 
like fate; and if there was anything 
my acquaintances outside had unplea- 
sant stories about, it was a country 
boarding-school, where, according to 
them, spirited young fellows were 
conveyed some cold morning in the 
coach-boot before town was stirring, 
and made woeful spectacles of ever 
after, under oppressions unknown to 
man. I made up my mind at once— 
to sea I would go, and that speedily; 
but, far from continuing to look it, I 
sat down as if the last words were 
magic—resolved to steal a march 
upon them, calculating the ways and 
means, pitching upon the very youth 
I should get to go with me, and all 
the while innocent enough to think 
our first destination should be the 
sea-shore, where I had some vague 
notion the tide came in, and people 
bathed and picked up shells! Bread 
and butter meekly in hand, I sat 
secretly despising the unconsciousness 
of my parents—gloating, sir, I shud- 
der to think, over the firm conviction 
that they would suffer when I was 
found missing ; that they—ay, she— 
would have the still more effective 
stroke to meet, of not knowing at all 
where I was gone! I can but hope, 
doctor, that recollection makes me 
exaggerate the actual thing; yet I 
question if equally diabolical feelings 
haven’t passed through the minds of 
thousands of far better men ere the 
bad got wrought out of them. ’Tis 
Adam’s fall, as ’twere, played over 
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again, but in as much space, merely, 
as a boy’s cap will cover. 

My father’s good-humour returned 
as he stirred his tea. ‘‘Go to sea!” 
said he; and, addressing my mother, 
he even indulged in one of his old 
innocent jokes, which he scarce ex- 
pected anybody to laugh at but him- 
self—‘* I’d much rather it had been 
to a bishop’s see—had not you, my 
dear?” 

My mother laid her hand gently on 
the arm of his chair, and said serious- 
ly, but as calmly as if she had been 
speaking on the most indifferent 
question, and still looking at me—‘ I 
really wish I could agree with you: 
you know how on any subject it is 
my most anxious desire; but—but I 
do think, Joseph— ” 

My father only opened his eyes 
wider, put up his spectacles higher on 
his forehead, and looked at her as she 
paused and turned towards him. 

—‘* That Robert is right,” con- 
cluded she. 

‘“* My dear!”’ ejaculated my father, 
with increased astonishment. My 
mother put her hand on his, and their 
eyes met. ‘At least,” she added, 
“he has happened to judge for him- 
self better than we. I have been led 
to consider some things differently of 
late, and, among others, my own 
errors! Still, my conscience would 
chide me more, were this not so 
strange a corroboration of all that— 
that—which we—I—was so inclined 
to doubt!” 

As our parents exchanged looks, 
indeed, it struck me there was a 
mutual intelligence between them on 
some point we were completely igno- 
rant of ; but this time it was he that 
tried to soothe her, as she faltered, 
and seemed to be reproaching herself, 
for my father shook his head, saying 
something too low for us to overhear, 
though evidently with a view different 
from hers. ‘* Ah, no,” continued my 
mother with no small emotion, ‘* you 
cannot shut my eyes, dear, since your 
own recent affliction has opened them. 
My very fears, my foolish weakness, 
in trying to avoid one evil, were 
making me bring about a worse, I 
believe. ‘T'was on this one point 
only, I think, that there was ever 
anything like disagreement between 
us; and nowit is over for ever—now 
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I have you to occupy me—indeed, 
you know, to consult at any moment.” 
And even while my mother was thus 
running counter to my father’s deli- 
berate and long-cherished projects for 
myself, I do believe the dear woman 
was actually not only persuading him, 
but herself, that it was all in perfect 
conformity with his mind on the sub- 
ject. There was a winning, beguiling, 
innocent irsinuatingness in her voice 
whenever she spoke so, that steals to 
my ear, doctor, yet. My wife has 
coaxed me to a trip to Brighton, or a 
new dress for Miss Emma, forsooth, 
with tones something similar; but I 
shouldn’t like to tell her, my dear 
fellow, how much of it was owing to 
the echo they had in them, as it were, 
of the accents that many a time 
drew my father into bestowing his 
charity in a doubtful quarter, or to 
forgiving a child sooner than he 
would; and which often cheated him, 
later in the day, out of his own weari- 
ness or his pain. 

‘¢ Perhaps,” she said again, ‘‘ that 
strange wild history ought to have 
been spoken of before him, Joseph ! 
Dreadful although it be—and oh! so 
painful for me to believe myself in- 
volved in it—yet, whatever may be 
the truth in that respect, might not 
our poor boy have been warned by 
such a narrative ? Oh, Joseph, 
Joseph! should it really be inherited 
—some woeful—woeful disposition in 
the blood—” And here my mother 
gazed earnestly in my father’s face— 
“Then, instead of thwarting, let us 
direct it—let him at least go forth 
with our prayers, our blessing and 
counsel, our home to return to—as 
Jacob went forth from Isaac and 
Sarah; not like Ishmael, a reckless 
fugitive in the great wilderness !” 

As my father glanced vacantly 
round the room, his eye perhaps 
rested for a moment on the great 
print of Hooker which hung above 
the buffet. At this moment I can 
recall its solemn face, when his own 
look is blotted out. Yet I fancy I see 
the pang it must have cost him to give 
up his favourite idea. ‘‘ Well, dear- 
est love,” he said, after a minute’s 
silence, “‘ give me your arm to help 
me upstairs to bed. I leave it to 
you—let the boy judge for himself!” 
And, without bestowing farther notice 
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on me, or bidding any of us good- 
night, they left the room together. 
To hear them thus talking over the 
matter aside, in that grave, anxious 
way, as if my very fate depended on 
it—as if all I knew or felt about it, 
too, were but a trifle to what they 
did—why, it had given me a strange 
indescribable sort of feeling, that crept 
back upon me with a chill and a 
shiver, while I sat stupidly by myself. 
My sisters had quietly disappeared ; 
the.room felt lonely; when I looked 
about, it seemed to me I didn’t know 
it, or the loud sound of the clock 
ticking in the passage. But above 
all was the eagerness to know what 
this strange history could be, which I 
had heard alluded to, and what it 
could have to do with me: the most 
curious thing is, it strikes me that, 
sitting there with just the corner of 
my eye to the half-open door, not 
daring to turn my head though I 
should sit till midnight, ’twas because, 
at every beat of the clock and my 
own heart, I felt surer and surer 
some one would come in, to tell some 
dreadful tale. At the sudden sound 
of a footstep, in fact, I started up, 
and saw my mother enter: she shut 
the door, snuffed the candles, and 
stirred the fire, and, bidding me sit 
on one side while she placed herself 
on the other, she began to talk to me 
seriously about the choice of a pro- 
fession. My father and she, she 
said, now saw the necessity of this 
being done soon; in fact, it now lay 
between some mercantile business and 
what I had myself spoken of: in 
whichever of the two paths I should 
ultimately decide for, they would be 
prepared to further my best interests. 
{ remember she described a mer- 
chant’s life, such as she was brought 
up amidst: the sober, honest indus- 
try, the perseverance, the skill, and 
the enterprise; bringing their own 
reward in a good conscience, with 
influence and honour amongst men, 
domestic comfort, and a green old 
age surrounded by affection. Then, 
quite on a sudden, my mother broke 
into an account of some one’s adven- 
tures at sea, and extraordinary indeed 
it was. One time she grew so con- 
fused in it that I didn’t well know 
how the next could have come; an- 
other time she seemed to picture it 



































































52 
to herself so strongly that she put 
her hands over her eyes and shud- 
dered—now a villanous plot and a 
hairbreadth escape, now an awful 
storm, and now some huddled sort of 
idea about a shipwreck and a battle. 
The part most clearly to be made out 
was that no end of disasters had 
fallen on this unlucky character ; and 
all along, something about a woman, 
and the loss of a child. To her that 
told it, the sea was a region where 
every fable and prodigy of the ancients 
still existed: the briniest old Triton 
that ever gulled the marines, with 
his tongue in his cheek and his 
weather-eye winking, or the sharpest 
young reefer that ever astonished a 
tea-party after his first voyage, 
couldn’t have strung together a more 
surprising set of incidents. "T'was 
only what most concerned the main 
characters, no doubt, that was real— 
with the love and the fear which, 
God knows, she must have set herself 
all the while to hide in these very 
high-wrought descriptions of hers ; 
for no inkling had I of their utter 
simplicity ; and the rest sank out of 
me, like the fine grains through a 
sieve, leaving but a glorious notion of 
boundless water and blowing wind, a 
sailing ship, and strange countries, 
and wild adventures with an enemy. 
‘¢ Yes, yes, mother!” said I eagerly, 
forgetting my late mood, and all that 
had passed, my eyes sparkling as I 
seized her hand, ‘‘ what a man he 
must have been! And they searched 
for this little girl everywhere, and 
never could find her, you say? Why 
didn’t they try at sea; she might 
have been in some ship, you know, 
or some island! But didn’t you say, 
mother, it all happened not so long 
ago?” 

‘* Not very many years ago, Ro- 
bert!” she said; ‘it is a true story, 
I can assure you.” 

“Then depend upon it,” answered 
I, ‘“‘ not to have been heard of all this 
time, she must be living in some of 
these islands where I have heard 
people might live all their lives on the 
fruits. I'll tell you what, mother,” 
and I suddenly jumped up, “I'll visit 
every island in the sea to find her. 
Never mind storms — never mind 
battles, ever so many—I feel quite 
sure I should discover her in the end, 
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and such a strange thing as it must 
be to see a little girl that has lived 
all her life alone in an island—how 
beautiful she would be—she would be 
grown up, and we would—” 

‘** Robert, Robert,” interrupted my 
mother, snatching my arm, and look- 
ing strangely into my face, ** my dear- 
est boy, I fear—I have fresh reason 
to be convinced—that this little girl 
has long ago been found — that in 
reality, Robert, this lost child is— 
your own mother!” I started, stared, 
and did not at first comprehend that 
it was herself she meant; for who on 
earth would ever have suspected that 
quiet, ordinary woman, with her fair 
hair in her frilled housewife’s cap, her 
busy hands and her bunch of keys, of 
being any way concerned with a 
strange story. By all that’s holy! 
sir, I can now scarce conceive such 
heartlessness to have been in a boy— 
tis perfectly unfathomable to me at 
this moment—the sudden gloom that 
came over me, the bitter disappoint- 
ment and anger, the wild wish to 
have the whole world rolling between 
me and everything at home. But so 
it was, and she sat explaining it to 
me as I listened askance, like one 
that had nothing to do with the 
matter; how she always had under- 
stood from her childhood that she was 
an orphan relation, adopted by the 
good people in Aldersgate Street with 
their own children, and so treated 
while they lived. All she had known 
till near her so-called father’s death, 
was that he brought her over from 
France when she was an infant, be- 
fore the French war, when he hap- 
pened to be there; more he would 
never say of her parents than that 
both of them were English. She had 
wondered and pondered about them 
often when she was a girl, till, how- 
ever sad might have been their fate, 
she said she would have given worlds 
to hear about it; but the time passed 
by — what with affection to those 
about her, and what with new pro- 
spects of her own, it got to be little 
more than a dream to her, of what 
had scarce happened at all. After 
her marriage, it seemed, the old 
sugar-merchant who had brought her 
up, and whose memory had some- 
what failed him, .chanced to be turn- 
ing up some old newspapers, reading 
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the advertisements, when he hit upon 
one that struck him, long although 
it had lain there unnoticed — long 
enough to turn yellow. The old man 
came to my father, and told him a 
secret—my mother had, in fact, been 
found a mere infant of a week or two 
old, exposed one night near the door 
of a French lodging-house where he 
had staid at Dieppe. But the dates 
exactly tallied with what he had now 
read in the newspaper, and there was 
a piece of the child’s dress that had 
an English mark on it, though every 
effort to discover the parties at that 
time was vain. It was out of a natural 
dislike to the thought of letting the 
helpless infant be sent to a French 
foundling hospital, and made a 
Frenchwoman of, that he and his 
wife carried it to England with them ; 
then they could not reconcile their 
minds to parting with it at all—it 
smiled so innocently, and seemed to 
come just in the place of their own 
youngest, that had died. 

So, with my father’s consent, old 
Dickson, the merchant, wrote a letter 
to the address mentioned in the news- 
paper ; it was a banker’s abroad : but, 
as they expected, no word came back 
in turn, at least during the old man’s 
life—a year or more. He died peace- 
fully, indeed ; my mother and father 
amongst those round his bed, where 
not only his children, but his grand- 
children too, stood shedding their 
tears together to see him breathe his 
last. For her part, she had at that 
time heard nothing of all this late 
inquiry. 

It was one afternoon, she told me, 
not long before my own birth, she was 
sitting in the drawing-room, waiting 
for my father’s return home, and look- 
ing along the passage to the open 
nursery-door, where she had hushed 
my little sister asleep, and put her to 
bed. Suddenly a carriage and pair 
came full speed along the City Road, 
and drew up before our door; she 
heard some voice talking to the ser- 
vant, and asking to see my father ; 
then some one was shown into the 
room below. It was a gentleman, 
the girl said, who would wait until 
her master returned ; aud my mother 
went back to her place, till all at once, 
out of the quietness beneath, she 
heard a foot pacing the floor, hastier 
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and heavier, as if the stranger grew 
impatient ; then it ceased, as if he sat 
down, but still began again, always 
turning and turning within the same 
short space. Wherefore she knew 
not, but the sound of it made her un- 
easy—it stirred strange thoughts in 
her she could not account for; but, 
above all, she became more loath 
every moment that the gentleman 
should thus wait, his carriage-horses 
trampling restlessly before the door, 
he probably on some important busi- 
ness, and my father perhaps to return 
later than usual. She accordingly 
went down stairs, and opened the 
dining-room door: he was sitting al- 
most on the same spot where I had 
sat some hours ago, for my mother 
pointed to it—perhaps in the same 
arm-chair ; and when he turned his 
head and saw her, he gazed at her so 
earnest and so sudden that she started. 
But he rose from his chair and bowed 
—not an old man, though his hair 
was grey, and he stooped ; for he was 
tall and strong, his face dark, and he 
lifted himself up proudly when he 
spoke. He was a baronet, Sir Rich- 
ard Herbert. Yet, polite though his 
manners were, and his dress a gentle- 
man’s, there was something in his 
presence altogether, in every motion, 
in his deep hoarse voice, and still 
more in the keen, bold brightness of 
his eyes, that jarred on her much, 
while she wondered at it. He held 
an open letter in one hand, and when 
he sat down and began, as in a voice 
forcibly suppressed, to explain the 
business on which he came, she scarce 
heard him for noticing that the sleeve 
of the other arm hung empty to his 
breast. He spoke of the late mer- 
chant, who, he found, was dead. Ere 
she well knew, the stranger was on 
his feet again, pacing the room to and 
fro as before ; but now and then, at the 
turn, he stood and looked at the wall, 
straight and full, as it had not been 
there, or should not. Faster and faster 
became his pace, but suddenly he 
stopped again, and slowly wheeliag 
till those restless eyes of his glided, as 
it were, from some vast distance to 
her face, he burst into a strange story 
of himself—how, for the sake of one 
he loved, he had been driven about in 
storm and battle; that villany had 
robbed her of her child, and even con- 
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trived to load herself with the suspi- 
cion of having murdered it; how he 
had wandered and followed the slight- 
est threads of likelihood to find this 
child ; and now, since the mother was 
long dead, he rested nowhere, seeking 
but for peace, peace—which, from his 
very infancy, he said, had been like a 
dream to him, and yet for ever denied. 
The tones of his voice, that had grown 
loud at one moment, as if he shouted 
in astorm, sank piteously as he turned 
his eyes from her. He shook his head, 
and said a thousand faces in the 
world had thus reminded him of his 
dead Mary, even in the East Indies and 
in the West, at the South Cape, or in 
Italian towns—ay, in passenger ships 
going by at sea—so that was no sign 
to prove her child by. No—nor the 
peaceful looks of some, that had to do 
only with their homes and their chil- 
dren, as the beauty of others was for 
their lovers. He must have proofs— 
proofs that could not be gainsaid ; and 
then, were his long-lost daughter in a 
beggar’s hut or a duke’s palace, the 
power of man should not withhold her 
from him. He paused in that strange 
movement of his again, that always 
came again, she said, to and fro, like 
the tread of a panther in a cage; and 
seeming to recollect himself, he asked 
her pardon—for this letter which he 
shook in his hand, he told her, had 
wakened up the desire in him again 
beyond what he could bear. And 
now her father, who had written it, 
was dead, what could he do ?—where 
should he learn? Surely her husband 
might lead him to some trace, for 
somewhere — somewhere they must 
have sent her. If she still lived, she 
must be sitting, standing, moving, 
doing something at this moment— 
somewhere ! 

All this while my mother’s agita- 
tion, as she said, had increased: she 
saw and heard him as if it were some 
confused unnatural tale of other 
worlds, and passions she had nought 
to do with. She could neither move 
nor speak ; but with her eyes fixed, 
and following him against her will, 
she listened to every footstep past the 
window for my father’s coming. Sud- 
denly the stranger seemed to catch 
the expression of her features anew ; 
for he strode forward, gazed silently 
into her face, and, seizing her arm, 
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with a great and terrible oath, he 
poured forth question upon question 
—her age, name, birthplace, every- 
thing about her, in the same eager 
breath, with those keen eyes glancing 
restlessly, as it were, through and 
through her the while. A shadow of 
his meaning, for the first time, fell 
upon her—that this unknown being, 
never heard of by her before, was, 
in fact, actually claiming her for his 
child—doubtless some distracted man, 
she thought, catching at any rumour 
or chance likeness in his fancy, with- 
out regard to ordinary feeling. All 
that had settled down in her memory 
rose up’ against it, she said ; there was 
nothing in her mind but an unspeak- 
able dread and horror. Yet she col- 
lected herself with an effort, and, 
shrinking from his hand, made some 
answer of an ordinary kind, she did 
not remember what. But never would 
she forget, my mother said, the slow 
look with which the stranger’s eyes 
sank, measuring her inch by inch, as 
it were, from head to foot, and flashed 
upon her face again—the large fingers 
that struck next moment over them, 
as if to press them back into their 
sockets—the smothered groan that 
broke with a heave from that broad 
breast. When he looked out again, 
his features stood as at his first com- 
ing, and he spoke, with a bow, of 
some mistake, and of seeking no fur- 
ther ; but as for her, an awful feeling 
swelled up within her—she would 
have given her very life to speak, and 
knew not what. She seemed but to 
hear, for minutes upon minutes, his 
last word, ‘‘ Madam,” mingled with 
the rolling of the wheels into the heart 
of London far off; until my father’s 
voice was heard in the lobby, when 
she ran to him, and swooned away in 
his arms. 

‘“* Then,” exclaimed I eagerly, when 
my mother stopped at that point— 
‘‘then he came back next day! You 
sent tohim?” ‘ No,” she said, her 
face turned away from me, “ he did 
not come back—we did not know 
where to send. When your father 
heard what I had to tell, he was so 
evidently moved that it was useless 
to attempt concealing from me what 
he had been informed of by my late 
kind guardian. The name of Sir 
Richard Herbert he soon discovered 
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in a list of other captains in the navy ; 
he is now, I have heard, an admiral 
abroad. But, after all, your father 
said the supposition started by him 
was improbable ; it was even out of 
the power of either of us now to bring 
proofs. On the one hand, it would 
be unjust, he said, to accept any right 
to the fortune of a man on such 
slender grounds; on the other, could 
there be any question of affection in 
the case worth thinking of, between 
those who never were together—to- 
wards one continually at sea? Your 
father held my hand while he said, 
that even were it really all true, Pro- 
vidence had designed the separation, 
to give me fonder friends, and quiet- 
ness of life; so it was better to let it 
rest thus. Indeed,” said my mother, 
glancing full at me, ‘ you were born 
very soon afterwards, Robert.” 

‘* Mother, mother!” said I, looking 
up boldly, ‘it was my grandfather !” 

She made no answer. ‘* You said 
I was to decide for myself,” continued 
I, the whole evening’s matter gather- 
ing to a head, as it seemed, in that 
one point. ‘* Well, I can easy enough 
choose—I’m ready to do it at once!” 

‘* No, no,” said she hastily, ‘‘ take 
a week—a month! There must be 
no changing afterwards, remember !” 
Heaven knows she said that last by 
way of sternness, doctor—a deep wile, 
a sort of desperate threat, that melts 
my heart to think of! 

“If I were to wait twenty years,” 
persisted I, *‘ it wouldn’t make a bit 
of difference. I want to go to sea!” 

My mother did not move, she did 
not raise her hand, she did not show 
sign of anger or surprise; she only 
looked at me as I had never seen her 
look before, and never saw woman 
look since: ’twas as if the very light 
in the midst of her two eyes froze, 
and spread till her lips were pale, and 
could not close. She seemed not to 
know me as she stood upright, eyeing 
me from aside; her voice sounded 
strangely cold and altered when she 
said—* Well.” Something. pierced 
my heart like ice as she turned her 
back on me, and I still waited with my 
hands in my pockets, wondering what 
she could be thinking of so long without 
stirring. She shivered, drew her shawl 
up about her shoulders, and looked 
round vacantly towards the door, 
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when my being still there appeared to 
astonish her. ‘I think I told you I 
wished to be alone,” said she delibe- 
rately; ‘what do you want? You 
may go.” Every word dropped singly 
from her lips; there was that in her 
manner which I dared not disobey, 
even had her eye not driven me, as it 
were, at each step where I hesitated, 
and watched me out. 

It was near midnight, the house 
quiet, and I was slinking up-stairs to 
bed like a guilty thing, but sullenly— 
when a sound came up to me through 
the empty passage, out of the room. 
My breath stopped—I held by the 
banisters and listened—again and 
again, distincter and distincter, sob 
after sob bursting from her where she 
was. My whole soul seemed to turn 
in me—I knew nothing, nothing, but 
that, crying as if my heart would 
break, and clasping her very dress 
between my hands, I was next mo- 
ment in my mother’s arms. Never, 
never, I vowed and repeated, would 
I offend her more; I would be humble 
and obedient. Whatever course she 
and my father chose for me, I would 
follow, even to turning merchant, or 
going away to school, or preparing for 
the church; and as for the sea, I had 
no wish for it—in fact, I would hate 
it henceforth. My mother said no- 
thing ; she merely pressed me to her, 
and soothed me while she grew com- 
posed herself. There was a sadness 
in her face which not even her full 
belief in my assurances could remove : 
it was there when she bade me good- 
night so tenderly, and it was there 
when she came down next morning. 
While, for my part, I actually longed 
to commence doing something of the 
kind they wished for me—and from 
that day, in fact, I may say, turned 
over a new leaf at home. I have no 
doubt she had a weight on her mind 
not seen into by living soul. ~ 

It was this, doctor !— 

The issue of all that striving and 
thinking, of course, every one may 
know who sees me as I sit here. Any 
one might tell it beforehand, that has 
known his very heart bound in him, 
when he was a boy, for the first time, at 
the sight of actual craft in the small- 
est port, the tide making a noise about 
their black bottoms, their white yards 
across the high spars aloft, the ropes 
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and lines, the anchors and the song 
of the men—where the blue light came 
keen through the street that wasn’t 
closed by rigging, and the white air 
hung wide all about the town—the 
smell of tar close by, and seaweed in 
the wind—the network climbing hither 
and thither out of the confusion, 
across the hanging canvass, and above 
the housetops, clear against the sky ; 
some one of ’em hauling through the 
mess, amidst a Babel of noises, till 
she slips clear and sets a jib and top- 
sail to the breeze, while far out in the 
roads is a noble frigate turning slowly 
at her single anchor. ‘Trust me, doc- 
tor, certain souls at the first sight of it 
swear by rope and stick, by mast and 
keel, from the rudder to the bowsprit, 
without knowing the names of ’em— 
ay, the mere green rust about her 
water-line, the red stains where she 
pins her finery down upon her belt, 
some slovenly tag-end of a lace from 
her breast, or a tassel of a swab drip- 
ping alongside—they each and all 
look like the finding out of a thing 
one oughtn’t to have been kept in the 
dark about. Down goes your child- 
hood into the hold like ballast, with 
your school-learning on top of it, as 
so much cargo you’ve got nothing to 
-do with all your lifelong afterwards, 
but to hand it out to the stevedores 
in some other world, just as it was 
putin. From that moment up you're 
aman. What care you for soft fan- 
cies, fine thoughts, or good bargains! 
What you've got to do is to take hold 
below and hold aloft, play your part 
like a man all the while, and never 
see the man’s duty afloat which 
you're not able for. If there are fine 
sights in the world, you’re to see ’em, 
as ’twere, by chance—because it lets 
a man down to be gaping and staring 
at things, like a boy before a shop- 
window. If there’s a deep feeling in 
the mind, ’tis to be felt when none 
can possibly say it was so, when the 
anchors are in and the lumber cleared 
away, in the dead of night when you 
look sleepily over the side, as the 
broad sea-swell rises with a glimmer- 
ing wash under your face, and goes 
astern like a ghost into the dark hol- 
low behind the rudder, that never was 
before nor will be again. If you 
sleep, ’tis to be by snatches; if you 
enjoy yourself, *twill be as if you 
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didn’t, with your discontented face at 
home where everybody looks happy, 
and your drunk one abroad where 
everybody is. grave; and to the end 
of the chapter you'll be best known 
by what you’re least like, most friend- 
ly to fellows you haven’t seen a day 
before, who'll shake hands with you 
for ever when you get into port ; you'll 
be a better man during five minutes’ 
danger afloat than throughout five 
week’s comfort ashore ; and you that 
didn’t deny yourself the least whim 
for the sake of those you love best in 
the world, will give your last guinea 
to a beggar, or share your drop of 
water in an open boat in the tropics 
with a man you’d knock on the head 
next day;—for why, the notion of 
manhood has got hold of you ere 
you've left off being a boy, when you 
swore to take the sea for better or 
worse—and by Jove! sir, in trying to 
get rid of the one, you're rather apt 
to keep overacting the part of the 
other! 

My appointment in the service 
had been obtained, to the Pallas 
frigate; “twas war time, and the 
spirit of all Britain had risen each 
year higher, each port busier and 
noisier than another—for both in war 
and commerce she had possession of 
the sea. The very sight of it glitter- 
ing at a distance stirred up patriotism, 
and the commonest merchant fore- 
mast-man was looked upon as a hero : 
to get into the navy at all was like 
having a miracle worked in your 
favour, seeing that through the whole 
British fleets there seemed to be only 
one midshipman wanted, and you 
happened to be he. You may fancy 
with what feclings I went up-stairs 
and down-stairs, out of one room into 
another, from the lobby to the street, 
and back again, till my clothes came, 
and my traps were being stuffed 
together, amongst all sorts of super- 
fluities which I never saw till I was 
kindly favoured with a small share of 
‘ein in the steerage-berth of the Pallas. 
My father and mother showed no 
signs of unwillingness: for her part, 
she even appeared restless and un- 
easy till all was ready, and the last 
night come. When my father went 
up to bed, she sat alone with me hour 
after hour, indeed, giving me many 
earnest advices and tender entreaties— 
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talking as only a mother can talk to 
an only son going to sea, but always 
calm. I was to get up at daybreak, 
which was not very far off, when we 
separated ; so I did not wonder that 
I breakfasted alone, and was even 
hastening straight out of the room to 
the chaise, that was already at the 
street door, when at the very last 
she came down-stairs. "Iwas but a 
moment, though to this day I know 
not how I could have gone through 
that door, unless she herself pushed 
me forth in my bewilderment—for the 
convulsive clasp with which she 
strained me to her, the kisses 
showered upon my face, the tears that 
dropped on it, the burst of utter 
agony to which she gave way in an 
instant—they sometimes seem to 
cover me and touch me yet, like a 
power from the other world. 

’*Twas not for years after that I 
learned from my mother her firm 
belief that the stranger she had seen 
before my birth must actually have 
been her own father. ‘ Your unac- 
countable choice, Robert,” said she, 
earnestly, ‘* proves it to me—so does 
your fondness for this wild, this home- 
less and dangerous life—which no- 
thing checks, which no enjoyment here 
seems to allure you from—which, 
indeed, appears to be without an 
object that I can divine!” “ But— 
but,” she added, in a manner pecu- 
liarly solemn, ‘ there is more than 
this. At that moment, Robert, when 
he stopped—when he heard my cold 
answer—when he eyed me over so 
reproachfully, so indignantly, as it 
were—I saw that the belief in his 
mind had in some way become con- 
viction. Oh, my dearest—dearest 
boy,” she said, grasping my hand, 
and drawing me nearer to her, ‘I 
have a sinful truth to confess to my 
own child—for, at that moment, as 
he turned away, a strange unspeak- 
able feeling sprang up instinctively 
in my mind too. I persuaded myself 
it was fear, that I was nervously 
foolish—that he was insane. Yet oh 
how deceitful is the natural heart! 
It was—it must have been, Robert— 
some response in myself to his 
appeal—my part of that divine link 
which God has implanted in the 
breasts of parent and child—the 
solemn consciousness of my being 
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his lost daughter! I trembled to 
think that if I should have a son— 
to hear such tales—to see the wild 
delight which evidently mingled with 
all that sense of misfortune—in short, 
to be continually near the strange in- 
fluence which even J felt, in spite of 
myself, about that man—he would be 
lured away, and I should lose him! 
I did not speak—I did not move— 
and he departed! Oh, what an 
awful sin was this!” she continued, 
weeping as she spoke, and hid her 
face with her hand. ‘ To what did 
I doom my own parent !—to go back 
to that fierce element once more, 
whose worst affliction is—even tts— 
that it separates the parent from 
the child, and estranges them, till, 
if they but happened to be kept a 
little longer apart, they would not 
know one another ! 

‘¢ See,” she ran on, while I knew 
not what to say—‘ see, Robert, how 
the Lord works punishment to sin! 
For, since I could not listen to other 
proof, the very circumstance which 
convinces me, without any refuge— 
which brings my unnatural feeling 
once more home to me, Robert— 
becomes the penalty. On the con- 
trary,” she added, thoughtfully, ‘‘had 
he found what he desired, then he 
might have been at rest—his latter 
days might have been peaceful—his 
experience would perhaps have had 
the effect for which my anxiety mis- 
took the way. Yet the thought has 
given me strength to control myself— 
it has even been a satisfaction, when 
the wind was loud at night, to think 
that you now shared the same dangers 
with your grandfather !” 

And God knows, sir, she would 
have covered the whole broad ocean 
over with a cloak, if she could, that 
ships might sail—heaven save the 
mark!—in a perpetual calm. To 
the last she retained that belief—of 
Admiral Sir Richard Herbert’s being 
my grandfather—and it has puzzled 
me to the present hour to know the 
truth. There were no proofs that 
ever reached me which might not 
have been as easily turned the other 
way, even to one acquainted with 
the story. Not only so—my mother 
never lost the idea that she herself 
had actually, as she said, resisted 
the movement of her own mind 
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towards her father, and deceived her 
conscience, at the time described, 
through selfish love for her child: no 
more than she could be persuaded 
that the sea was not a region con- 
tinually full of the most frightful 
dangers—or would leave off reproach- 
ing herself for having spoiled me. 
But bless her—bless her !—’tis easy 
now to see that it was pure inno- 
cence got up this accusation of itself, 
from sheer want, as it were, of real 
blame! When she couldn’t help 
imagining some cause for what she 
couldn’t understand, she mixed up 
later feelings, no doubt, with her 
remembrance of former ones, till she 
actually fancied, in her excitement, 
that she had refrained from owning 
her parent, for fear he might make 
a sailor of herson. “Iwas as a man 
sees his own shadow upon the grass 
when he turns back! 

Nevertheless, doctor, the incident 
was a singular one—eh ? 

SurcrEon (bestirring himself, and 
looking up, as from a not unpleasant 
reverie.) —Certainly, sir. Then, did 
you never yourself meet with this 
supposed grandfather of yours ? 

Lizut.—Personally, never; but, 
so far as falling in with the squadron 
which a man commands, seeing the 
signals of his flag-ship, and coming 
under their authority, may be called 
meeting with him, I did—and that 
three times, on three several occa- 
sions. The strange coincidence was, 
too, that, on each of these occasions, 
it was the cause of one of my “ mis- 
fortunes,” as I may entitle them; 
that is to say, our ship happened in 
this manner to be kept, put, or sent 
out of the way of active service 
afloat. And no sooner did I get 
clear of him, by his finally going 
home, than things seemed to bid fair 
for a change to my advantage; but 
then came the—the long peace! By 
George! I often saw cause to wish 
I had been known as an admiral’s 
grandson; if my mother really made 
a mistake, it was, according to my 
notions, a most fatal one for me. I 
heard often about Admiral Herbert, 
and a most eccentric being, by all 
accounts, he must latterly have been; 
yet that was nothing to the incidents 
of his earlier life, which my peculiar 
interest in him enabled me to collect 
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from various quarters. Some time 
ago, my mind running on the old 
French war, I threw them altogether 
into a sort of connected shape; for 
it struck me they might not only 
have served, in the hands of one of 
your sea novelists, for a romantic 
story, but throw light on the much- 
vexed question of Rodney’s tactics 
at the end of that war. 

But, good God! what a thing is 
memory! With a single thought 
you all at once plough it up about 
you, like light out of the black 
Atlantic at night, suddenly showing 
you are in the Gulf Stream. That 
old brick house stands in the City 
Road yet; some German optician 
has turned the lower part into a 
shop, and a huge pair of spectacles 
sticks out from a window above, that 
belonged to their bedroom: the first 
time [ passed it, I could scarce 
restrain the impulse to tear the thing 
down, as if it were a mockery. But 
not many yards along is Bunhill-fields 
burying-ground; and, oh! doctor, 
to go there, fresh from a three years’ 
cruise, looking for home—to have 
to go there! To meet that stillness 
in the face—the light, the heat, upon 
the grass, upon the stones—was it 
not awful, think ye? “Iwas hot, 
but the strong man trembled like a 
leaf—the very hush shook him as if it 
had been a whirlwind. Thousands 
of graves fallen down level, and in 
the midst of the calm, one long 
swelling heap at my feet—but one— 
and they were both there; for she 
had followed him during these three 
years. One year more, in coming 
home round Cape Horn, and touch- 
ing at the South Sea Isles, as our 
first purpose was—that green mound 
would have been sunk like the rest, 
while winds blew and waters swelled ! 
Heavenly mercy! and I almost 
amused myself of night-watches on 
our way back, at the old joke of 
her lying awake listening as the 
windows shook, when the wind 
howled along the City Road—how 
it was no use to say we had fine 
weather in their winter, and day 
while they had night; for when it 
was day at home, she would now 
think the ship was in the dark—if 
it were very calm there, ‘twas 
because a fearful storm raged far off ; 
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and as they gathered happier or 
merrier than ordinary about the fire, 
she would sometimes start at the 
fancy of some dire misfortune befall- 
ing the only one that was absent. 
But does a man think they never die 
at home! Tongue cannot tell the 
dreadful calm, the heave and swell, 
the storm and deadly struggle that 
the soul suffers thus—when the deep 
comes out of one’s own heart to meet 
him at home, and he knows not if 
it be a moment, or his whole life, he 
stands gazing on one spot of ground 
beneath him ! 

Now it is different. _When I have 
stood there since, I have felt myself 
near where a great victory had been 
gained, although J were in the midst 
of the battle. It shed stillness into 
my soul to read their names: they 
lay almost side by side with John 
Bunyan, that wrote the book about 
journeying from the world to heaven 
long before, and Dr Watts, who 
made hymns we used to repeat 
when we were children. The blades 
of grass were as thick one-where as 
the other: you saw them when you 
bowed your head down, like bloodless 
weapons against the light far off, 
where those that had fought the good 
fight stood up quietly on all the hills 
—the small flowers blowing joyous 
sounds, as it were; only you couldn’t 
hear them for the distance, and the 
noise of your own life. Oh, what a 
peace is there, Doctor Randolph! The 
smoothest lot upon earth is a sea to 
that. What is the happiest day of 
our existence, in comparison, but a 
struggle, where we enjoy nothing but 
the chance snatches of success, and 
the excitement of it? What your 
friends or your kindred, in the mean 
time, but beings allstriving to be away 
from each other to their own course 
as soon as they can? Politeness is 
but the discipline that makes mutiny 
bitterer, when we lie rotting at our 
anchors in a truce; for the devil, sir, 
finds us enemies as soon as we begin 
to think the Almighty has none. 

They were good people, more de- 
vout than common. She even leant 
a little to the Methodists, or the 
Quakers, or something of that kind ; 
whom he, on the other hand, the more 
orthodox he was, the more thoroughly 
abhorred ; hating their doctrines, he 
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used to say, but endeavouring—heaven 
save the mark!—to love the men. 
But if ever I trust for any share in 
the good part above, ’tis because of 
their prayers for me, truly “cast upon 
the waters” many a year. That 
thought, the ‘‘resurrection of the just,” 
would be more than a man like me 
could fathom, much less endure, were 
it not for the certain expectation of 
seeing two saints he knows among 
the blest. A strange thing once hap- 
pened to me at sea. Do you believe 
in supernatural appearances, Doctor 
Randolph ?—in guardian angels ? 

SurGEON (with surprise.)— Why 
—of course! At least in times of 
antiquity and the dark ages, people 
appear firmly to have believed in 
such things. In certain recorded 
cases, I suppose, sir, there seems 
some difficulty in getting rid of the 
idea, even as an outward fact. 

Lizut.—Rid of it, sir! If I 
could have got rid of it on many 
occasions, I tell you [’d have blown 
out my brains on the spot. If I 
didn’t believe it more firmly than 
ever, I'd feel I ought to go and 
knock my head against the first stone, 
till the one was no better than the 
other. But neither, sir, is it a thing 
of course; and to call it so argues 
utter ignorance of the matter, at the 
very least. 

Surceon (explanatorily.) — My 
own conception on the point, sir, is 
that supernatural occurrences really 
took place in these dark ages, when 
probably required; which we have 
no experience of, in fact, from their 
being rendered needless by civilisa- 
tion. 

Lizut.— On the contrary, my 
good fellow, ’tis as we rise from the 
Hottentot towards an Admiral Lord 
Nelson, giving thanks to God for a 
great victory, that we find the best 
and noblest of men more sensible of 
their need for such aid. And what 
was the worst hour in my life but my 
dark age, in which I needed an angel 
from God, or a ghost from the grave, 
a thousand times more than the 
apostle Paul could do, or Saul, king 
of Israel. It was the year 1824, the 
month of August—I remember that 
night and next day well, as I have 
reason. It was a ninety-gun ship, 
of which I was fifth lieutenant only, 
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after all my waiting and toiling, my 
anxiety, high hopes, and tantalising 
prospects of fame and glory. Still a 
profound peace, no signs of any 
change. We were then in the weariest 
stretch of that weary ocean, the 
Pacific; day after day a glittering 
swell, a breathing trade-wind, that 
used the line-of-battle ship generally 
as a lady’s fan might use a castle, 
while we were on our way all the 
time to—what think you?—to re- 
lieve the admiral then commanding 
the China station, in lying at anchor 
off Macao! I need not mention the 
ship’s name, but she had a rear- 
admiral’s flag at her topgallant-mast- 
head; and it was considered a great 
thing to be even a loblolly boy in the 
flag-ship. Nevertheless, to me it 
was no advantage as yet, rather a 
curse, seeing that at that time I had 
an enemy on board. He was above 
me, though a younger man; and for 
what reasons of his own he bore me 
a grudge heaven knows, unless I 
may have been the better seaman of 
the two—which I can believe, for it 
was no hard matter. At any rate he 
did so, and had influence, on family 
grounds, with the highest quarter on 
board ; so that, if ever an eye fell on 
me from the poop, or weather-side of 
the quarter-deck, at all, it was with 
no prejudice in my favour. 

That hot night came, wearier than 
ever; the ninety-gun ship slipped 
through the water in the sudden dark, 
and floated upward with the wide 
slow swell, as if blindness had just 
been added to want of breath. There 
was scarce a ripple or a wash heard 
at that height, when the watch was 
set; and as many men besides were 
piped down with the hammocks as 
sleep in most small towns. As I 
dragged out my own watch alone, 
where I had charge on the forecastle, 
nothing to do, and none I cared to 
speak with, a dreary bitterness came 
on me—my heart for the first time 
seemed to sink. I remembered all 
my ill-success. Here was I thirty, 
and had not even care of the decks at 
night—every prospect shut out, as it 
appeared—when I had all but missed 
being a midshipman with whiskers, 
or an Overgrown master’s mate: the 
best I might look for, to command 
some revenue-cutter, when my head 
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was grey, and turn sot, with shabbi- 
ness and contempt at the end. My 
desperation reached its lowest, till, in 
the utter hopelessness, the stifling heat, 
and listlessness in and about me, I 
made an awful purpose. Ay, though 
no vow to God passed my lips, the 
fixed resolve I took was equal to an 
oath; by myself, and all that was 
proud in me. It seems to me now, 
doctor, I didn’t at that moment Le- 
lieve in God, if, in fact, my belief in 
Him before was different from a thing 
learned by rote. Was it J, I thought, 
that twenty years before left love 
behind me to go and be a great hero, 
who was now to rust and rot on the 
very moving ocean, to truckle and 
crouch before men and the servants 
of men, if I would rise at all? No! 
I looked over, and saw the dark swell 
come up softly along the bows, and a 
light foam sparkle back from the cut- 
water: it wasn’t a notion of the sea 
now that woke up thoughts in me, 
nor wild adventures, nor grand battles 
with the enemy, nor the fame of 
history, but what was beyond the 
sea, deep down and fathomless, quiet 
for ever—where if one had been no- 
thing, done nothing, gained nothing, 
he wouldn’t know it! The very 
thought of fame I laughed at fiercely 
to myself, and laughed yet more 
fiercely at the thought of scorn. But 
not in my own watch would I have 
it. No: none should say I left a 
duty undone; none should so much 
as be aware how it happened, for I 
would do it when the next watch was 
quietly set. It wouldn’t be guessed 
at till the morning, and then it 
would be thought he had slipped 
overboard by some accident. 

Not even when the light air blew 
cooler, and the sky had risen out 
hollow above our lofty spread of 
canvass, did this purpose falter. 
"T'was wider, the air aloft that night, 
than usual, even in the clear southern 
tropics of the Pacific—lapping over 
the dusk that still floated, as it had 
been a crystal bowl, until it was free 
on every side; the stars swam out 
like drops of light that gathered to 
each other; the planet Jupiter burned 
opposite like a lamp, with rays about 
it ; and the Southern Cross hung like 
diamonds in the darkest part of the 
horizon, where it looked blue through 
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an open port by the stanchions of the 
poop-ladder. The whole space over- 
head, in fact, glittered with them, 
hanging as it were in emptiness ; the 
smooth, large, noiseless motions of 
the sea below were to me like when a 
strong hand is lifted off something 
that has striven to rise, and we were 
mounting with it ; the stars were seen 
so plainly, the dull-blue breasts of the 
swell came up with such a sweep of 
their images, all blurring and blending 
away into a streak, till they fell down 
quenched into the black hollow. Yet 
there was no breath and no life—less 
and less every time I turned, for the 
sails had lost all air, wrinkled and 
flabby as they clung to her huge joints 
and bones, with every sinew strained 
to reach some point where it seemed 
to have to climb, and cross, and climb 
again—one eternal weary maze get- 
ting up to the bare poles for no end. 
When a grown man sees the stars 
over his head at sea, and feels himself 
moving before a breeze, he thinks, no 
doubt, of the dead; and I could not 
but think of them then, but not like 
one on his own way. No: the more 
transparent all of it glowed between 
the wide soft shadows she hung out 
against it, and the farther one seemed 
to look beyond, the less could I bear 
to think of them: they were dead— 
dead—that was all. Nothing could 
reach them—nothing could pay that 
mother, that father, for the love they 
bore me, who had never measured it 
till now—I could think of them but as 
they used to be when they lived ; and 
if such a thing as a heaven existed 
for good spirits, what would be the 
blessing of it if a thought entered it 
of me—where all was knowledge? 
They must have seen how little I had 
deserved it all; and if they had, God 
only grant they had long since for- 
gotten both that and me! For home, 
Thad nothing of the kind; the very 
house had been given up, and there 
were strangers living in it; both my 
sisters married, with matters of their 
own to occupy them; there wasn’t a 
living soul who, at that moment or 
any other, would be troubling their 
head about me—who weren’t, in fact, 
laughing, talking, eating, or enjoying 
themselves ; and who, when the news 
of anything having happened to me 
arrived, wouldn’t content themselves 
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with the thought that it took place a 
good while ago, and perhaps have a 
quiet discussion at bedtime about 
making no show of crape. If any 
one hasn’t known such an hour in 
his life, all I say is, he’s a lucky 
man, sir. What cared I for the stars 
above me ?—what was it to me that 
they were as different from what I 
used to see every night out of my bed- 
room window as Juggernaut Pagoda 
is from St Paul’s Cathedral—shining 
so large, and showing, at a glance, 
that the round world was between 
us and home, as one looked out to the 
other side—the very grandest notion 
of one’s boyhood? Why, one’s 
thoughts were just as different as they 
were—there was nothing now for the 
world to come in between. But here 
I stood: faces came back on one, he 
didn’t know how or why, out of doors 
or going round the corner of a street, 
as distinct as possible, with a wild 
recollection how lovely he thought 
them at the time. But all the while 
there was one thing I kept steadily in 
mind, as settled at the bottom of my 
soul as the anchor when a ship is 
pitching above it: in a single second, 
with one spring, I would lose sight of 
everything—within me and without 
me: be they stars overhead or thoughts 
uncer, they would flash away for ever. 
I believed it as firmly as I was sure 
of my existence. My own will would 
do it—I would wash them all out 
together, as it were. "Twas rather like 
dying in the very moment of victory, 
than being overcome; and in the 
height of my feverish excitement, I 
seemed to grind the whole world in 
my hand as a hateful thing—only 
waiting till the watch were called. ~ 
Eight-bells struck as the sentry 
turned his sand-glass ; the shrill call 
brought up the men from below, the 
wheel was relieved, and I bid good- 
night to my messmates who took my 
place. I walked quickly aft to the 
quarter-deck, touching my cap stiffly 
to the officer before-mentioned, who 
had now charge of the ship: contrary 
to his wont, he returned it rather 
graciously, and made a remark on the 
weather as I passed him. It seemed 
to me as if he did it in sheer self- 
complacence, that had got to afford 
politeness to the man he hated—I 
could have struck him to the deck 
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before me ere I could have answered. 
If aught had been required to deter- 
mine me, it was this; yet till his 
notice was turned from me, or some 
slight occasion occurred to draw off his 
attention, it was impossible for me to 
carry out what he was the last man 
in the world I could suffer to suspect. 
I walked to the openest part of the 
bulwarks, before the mizen-chains, 
put my foot on the nearest carronade- 
slide, and leant over—looking down 
the side for the best way a man could 
let himself suddenly down, so as to 
avoid noise or splash. I was still 
looking over: I could not have gone 
to sleep, hot although it was, and 
feverish as was my blood—for I saw 
the three tiers of open port-lids, one 
below the other, and it struck me it 
was better to go down on the main- 
deck to gain my object. I even saw 
the glassy blue of the slow swells all 
the time, and it may have been no 
more than a moment. Who knows? 
All was so still, that between each 
long wash gliding to her bends, one 
could hear the sentries turn with a 
slight clatter—the lieutenant pacing 
fitfully as a man does in light winds, 
and a few of the men speaking in 
subdued tones forward; then they 
were lost, to one leaning overboard, 
in the seething volume of water. All 
at once, then, in the midst of this, I 
heard voices outside, as if some 
person out of one port were speaking 
to some one at another. I leant down, 
listeniug—no, they were not there; 
but I heard, I heard, sir, as distinctly 
as I hear myself speak now, two 
separate voices far apart from me, 
talking to each other. I knew not 
where—a weight was on my eyes that 
I could not lift them; ‘twas some- 
where between me and the stars. Ay, 
doctor, they were talking to each 
other, and about me—they two. I 
heard them, just as I heard them 
twenty years before, when they sat to- 
gether, looking into each other’s faces, 
and discussing the wild announcement 
I had made then, when they reasoned 
about it aside so gravely. I knew 
they were sitting together now—their 
words fell on my ear as if the vast 
space aloft were but a room, where I 
stood with my eyes sullenly fixed on 
the floor, hearing them. But the 
strange thing, the unspeakably strange 
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thing, was, that what they were say- 
ing was quite different—the purpose 
that had never passed my lips, never 
been in my mind till this point, never 
been formed in words even to myself 
—it was that they spoke of !—in 
accents so calm, and the meaning of 
all they said was so unutterably pure 
beyond what I could understand, that 
for worlds I could not have dared to 
look up. Yet, as I ama living man, 
doctor, I believed at that moment, I 
believe now, could I have looked up, 
I should have seen their spirits. Then 
far far off overhead, out of the very 
uppermost hollow of heaven, as it 
were, it seemed to me some one was 
going back with a whisper that asked 
and asked, I knew not what—till 
suddenly all was still—I heard nothing 
but the swell wash to our counter the 
next moment, with a start. But, oh 
God! close by me, close into my ear, 
from over the bulwarks at my side 
where I leant, there came a sound as 
if one had bent over for an instant 
with me—like a sigh, like my own 
name just breathed—the very breath 
came cold upon my check. I turned 
round, I sprang up like one from a 
trance, I raised my face, and saw but 
a dimness rise swiftly up against the 
sails, and over the loftiest yard 
through the clear night, softening the 
stars there till they seemed to melt as 
I gazed. I could not see. There was 
something fell on my face through the 
utter blindness that came over me— 
a wet, sudden drop! Was it dew, or 
rain, or a tear of my own? At the 
moment, Doctor Randolph, that was 
no matter of question with me—I 
knew, I felt it was from no eyes of 
mine, it was a sign dropped from 
another world. For it was not till 
then that I turned away again, and 
wept myself; my very heart was a 
boy’s once more, to know they could 
have been thinking of me there! 
Ay, perhaps ever since they entered 
that state—every voyage, in cvery 
port, day and night, whatever one 
did—never showing proof until now! 
And after that, when the breeze was 
beginning to come broad over the 
Pacific, bringing up clouds out of the 
horizon, I went down to my berth, 
and prayed to God. 

Well, sir, but there was something 
further to come. Next morning 
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watch, when we relieved the deck, we 
found that choking weary night, with 
its clear stars, hadn’t meant little: 
it looked angry, and was blowing in 
fits from all points of the compass, 
with a wild irregular sea, doubtful 


which way to run. Just at daylight, 
the ninety-gun ship was suddenly 
taken a little before the beam by a 
tremendous hurricane out of north- 
north-east, that beat the sea flat down 
before it. The ship heeled over to her 
beam-ends, the surf making a perfect 
breakwater of her as it was driven 
before the wind, without a single 
swell to give her a timely heave. 
Port after port was forced in; the 
breechings of the weather guns were 
yielding: she would neither pay off 
nor part of her own accord with a 
mast. It was an awful scene for a 
few minutes, as the old white-haired 
admiral clung on by a stanchion above 
the confusion, blinded with the spray, 
yet unable to shift his place; and all 
would soon have been over with His 
Majesty’s line-of-battle ship, had not 
some of us contrived to scramble up, 
and do what everybody knew after- 
wards should have been done—cut 
away the weather mizen-shrouds and 
back-stays, as well as the mast itself. 
Officer or man, there was little differ- 
ence between them, when the true char- 
acter is brought out. Neither would 
that serve her, but the mainmast had 
to follow ; after which the ship payed 
off suddenly with a jerk, righted, 
rolled to windward on the first swell 
that came, and caught the whole 
strength of the hurricane, as she went 
off before it, on her solitary foremast. 
Next minute she was totally dis- 
masted, save the bowsprit and her 
mainmast stump, on which we got np 
what hammocks and such-like odd 
canvass as we could, to keep her 
fairly before it. As the sea got up, 
however, she was quite at its mercy: 
so deep and heavy was her rolling, 
that to rig jury-masts, man the 
pumps, or clear away the wreck 
alongside, was impossible, since no 
one could keep his feet; while the 
forecastle every now and then took 
a green wave over either-bow, which 
washed everything away with it. The 
captain had two or three times pro- 
posed to the admiral to have the guns 
thrown overboard immediately, as the 
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only way to ease the ship: I was 
standing on the quarter-deck below, 
and saw the old man’s evident reluc- 
tance; but at last he yielded. The 
word was about to be given, when a 
thing came back to my mind I had 
never thought of since my first reefer- 
days, seeing it was only connected 
with the story of my supposed grand- 
father, and the accounts of him I had 
picked up here and there amongst old 
sailors. I got up the poop-stair, took 
off my cap, and begged respectfully to 
be allowed to mention a plan for eas- 
ing the ship. The admiral, no doubt, 
saw it was no time for ceremony, 
though he stared at me; but every 
man was staggering and holding on to 
the nearest thing left about the bul- 
warks, so he told me to speak at once; 
and no sooner had heard the plan 
described, than he said eagerly it 
should be tried. By his request, in- 
deed, the captain ordered me to see it 
done myself—which was no slight 
matter, from the seas that broke over 
the forecastle. However, I had the 
rope cable of the best bower- anchor cut 
from it at the clinch, and payed out 
overboard, full eighty fathoms, which 
was scope enough to make the drift of 
the cable a kind of breakwater to her 
bows, at the same time that it steadied 
her as if she’d had a staysail aloft: 
she rode easy to the sea, and rose 
over it with her head clear, till the 
wreck was freed, jury-masts rigged, 
and the pumps set a-going. That 
night, in fact, we were drifting be- 
fore it in comparative safety; and 
next morning, having somewhat like 
sticks aloft, we hove in the cable, to 
steer, as well as might be, on our 
course. 

It still blew a great gale, and was, 
on the whole, one of the most inve- 
terate storms I ever knew, even in 
that latitude. It had been worse, we 
afterwards found, farther west, and 
God only knows how many sail of 
ships went down with their crews in 
that hurricane. On the third day, I 
think it was, it moderated ; and the 
men were busy sending up more spars 
for a wider spread of canvass, when, 
somewhat to my surprise, I was sent 
for to the admiral’s cabin, where I 
found him pacing the deck alone. He 
turned round to me with an appear- 
ance of some emotion, but it was not 
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that which struck me most: I had 
never before scen him face to face 
with his hat off; and his fine vener- 
able features had something in them 
—a sort of hovering expression, as it 
were, that brought to my mind I 
scarce knew what, but it was start- 
ling. 

‘‘That was an ingenious expedient 
of yours, Mr Curtis,” said he, looking 
at me—‘‘a most lucky thought, and 
shows you to be a thorough seaman, 
sir!” 

‘* There was little merit, Sir Hen- 
ry,” I said, bowing, ‘“‘in the mere 
carrying it out, although I certainly 
had never seen it tried before !” 

‘¢ Never even tried before!” ex- 
claimed the admiral, with increased 
surprise; ‘‘ then your credit is the 
greater, sir! I confess, myself, that 
although I have now been a sailor 
from very early life, such a thing 
would never have occurred to me— 
at least it did not. You have saved 
my guns, Mr Curtis, there is no doubt; 
but not only so, it is not unlikely that 
you have saved His Majesty’s ship 
and men! It will be my duty to 
mention you with praise in the high- 
est quarter, and—and—I have to 
add ”—here the admiral turned round, 
made a few steps from me, and came 
back, his voice trembling a little as he 
said—“ Mr Curtis, lownI have known 
too little of you—I have even done 
you injustice. Forgive me, sir!” 

Doctor, one little minute before, 
there had been a fiend whispering at 
my heart—whispering that I should 
hide the truth—but he was gone that 
instant. My own throat grew husky 
—I could scarce get utterance. 

“ Sir Henry!” I said hastily, “I 
am as much surprised as yourself— 
believe me, on my honour, Sir Henry, 
when I say that had I dreamt I should 
be thus mistaken, I should have ven- 
tured to interrupt you just now! The 
occasions are so few on which a plan 
of the kind needs to be resorted to, 
that I supposed it, if really sufficient, 
a well-known idea in the service ! 
No, Sir Henry, so far as I am con- 
cerned, it was derived from incidents 
in the life of a singular man ; I believe 
I first heard of it from the lips of a 
woman—of my own mother!” It 
might have caught her attention, in 
fact, doctor, as all things did that 
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seemed to subdue dangers at sea— 
from oil upon the waves to calms 
aloft—and it had remained in my me- 
mory ever since, though, till now, I 
never had been sure how it worked. 

“ Strange!” said the Admiral, 
‘and who was this?” 

‘“‘Rear-admiral of the Blue, Sir 
Richard Herbert, sir,” I replied. 

‘*Good God!” he exclaimed, “ he 
was my dearest friend—my earliest 
adventures were shared with _ him, 
elder although he was, and better! 
we were joined together by many 
bonds, Mr Curtis—I owed all to him 
—my life, my experience, anything I 
know of practical seamanship; for 
even while in obscurity, even while 
abhorring the sea, and avoiding the 
navy as one avoids something dread- 
ful, he was the best seaman and the 
bravest man I ever knew.” 

‘Ts Sir Richard, then, dead?” I 
asked. 

‘“*No,” was the answer, ‘ he lives 
—but the wreck of what he was. He 
is now a very old man, though hale 
and strong for his age, — but his 
memory is entirely gone, so far as his 
life since he was a child is concerned. 
He recollects nothing of his ever 
having been at sea ; he knows no more 
about the sea, and has no more of it 
on his tongue, than the youngest 
child that sails a paper boat. It would 
be dreadful, Mr Curtis, did not a peace- 
ful smile sometimes appear to spread 
over his features as he sits yonder on 
the lawn, before Herbert Court. The 
leaves and sunshine, I think, make 
him happy, although he is perfectly 
alone in the house, save for the ser- 
vants—and it has seemed to make no 
difference when my own family have 
been visiting there.” 

The admiral mused. It was per- 
fectly awful at that time to feel the 
line-of-battle ship lurch under us, 
then rolling up the other way on some 
mighty wave—the roar of the wind 
sunk to one dull steady groan above 
us. You heard her creak and strain to 
the very lashings of the heavy guns 
on her lower deck ; then the full howl 
of the tempest burst upon her as she 
rose, whistling across her shelterless 
decks in a way to keep one in mind of 
the masts being gone, even had her 
uneasy behaviour let you forget it. 
Sir Henry clung to the bulkhead of 
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the inner cabin for half a minute, and 
the same thought seemed to have 
struck both; for as soon as the ship 
was felt making her long plunge 
ahead, he looked up and caught my 
eye. “This is so extraordinary a 
circumstance, Lieutenant Curtis,” he 
said, ‘‘ that I never shall forget it—to 
suppose that, now he can no longer 
communicate anything to me on such 
points himself, an important piece of 
seamanship, which I never yet heard 
him mention, should thus reach me 
through a stranger to both. In 
short, sir,” he continued, ‘* I now find 
the safety of this ship at this moment, 
not to speak of your life and mine, 
Mr Curtis, owing to no other than 
my old friend! Who could refuse to 
believe in supernatural coincidences ! 
By heaven! I could almost imagine 
his former spirit was with me, ever 
ready, ever skilful, as of old; or that 
at length he is dead, freed from the 
weight of years and infirmity, and 
can be here, in the midst of the storm! 
I confess,” said the admiral, still 
steadying himself as he stood, ‘it 
much moves me. The truth is, sir, the 
country itself owes a debt of grati- 
tude to Admiral Herbert, unknown 
although he was at the time, which 
my own knowledge enables me to 
verify, yet on which the seal of con- 
fidence rests for—” 

“Yes, Sir Henry,” exclaimed I, 
rashly, ‘‘I know it—the whole, I think; 
but the secret, believe me, sir, shall 
not pass my lips.” 

Sir Henry started, being almost 
hurled to leeward as he let go his 
hold; and I sprang to his assistance. 
‘* Why, why,” he said, observing me 
intently, ‘‘what meant this? Sir 
Richard was of all men the most in- 
communicative, even to his nearest 
friends. My only sister he loved, to 
death ; yet not to her, or me, did he 
breathe a word of what I mean! 
Anything I know, I saw myself.” 

Every incident came back to me as 
it was fixed in my mind, and I knew 
him while he spoke. He was the boy 
I had heard of so long before—the 
brave boy that rowed to the lonely 
island alone, through the dark sea at 
night, to save his captain — he that 
took my fancy more than even that 
strange captain did, or she the cap- 
tain was so madly fond of. But, once 
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for all, it came on my recollection like 
a mystery never to be solved, the 
thought of that old man sitting by 
himself—everything blotted out of his 
brain: what could be asked at him, 
what could he tell? Admirals both 
of them, the blood of them both might 
run in me—but would the sea rise in 
his memory, that he might know if I 
was his grandson or not? ‘* Some 
remarkable circumstance must have 
drawn that narrative from him,” 
added Sir Henry, earnestly, ‘‘ to 
whomsoever he told it!” 

I said nothing, but he seemed to 
see something in my face. ‘* Who— 
who, for God’s sake, are you?” cried 
he loudly, and bending forward. 

At that moment the fore-cabin door 
was swung furiously open with a 
sudden lurch of the ship, and the 
deafening thunder of the blast broke 
upon our ears. Never in my life did I 
feel anything like the ghostly sort of 
horror I felt that instant, sir—’twas 
as if some unearthly being had flung 
it wide open upon us, and came in. 

The storm had again reached its 
height—the white air full of scud, the 
crests of the waves glaring far and 
wide ; while a heavy sea took the 
line-of-battle ship right abeam, rolling 
her to port till she rose with her 
deep waist full of water; the men to 
be seen struggling up to the topgal- 
lant forecastle, out of the way of a 
spar they had been at work with ; 
and a boat had been washed clean off 
the booms, for we saw it rise keel 
upwards in the crest of a wave half a 
mile away. It wasn’t that I thought 
we were gone. No; that would have 
been nothing to the strange creeping 
dread with which I stood holding on 
breathless to the wheel,—and certain, 
yes, certain there was something ter- 
rible, as it were, on the wings of the 
wind. 

It was towards afternoon, and as 
long as we had the ship under hand, 
the low sail she carried, added to the 
length of the waves, enabled us to 
keep her pretty well driving with the 
run of it upon her beam. As for going 
before it, ninety-gun ship though she 
was, "twould have been more than her 
life was worth: without a single top- 
mast up to carry sail aloft, the third 
of three following waves would have 
pooped her as if she had been some 
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cock-boat ; and it was useless to try 
sending up a single spar at present. 
As we had had no observations 
taken for days, however, about three 
o’clock the captain thought proper, 
with the admiral’s approval, to heave 
her to. Till three-bells of the next 
watch, accordingly, did she keep 
rising and falling there, head to wind, 
safely enough to all appearance, by 
the help of her high poop and plenty 
of hammocks firmly lashed up abaft. 
Look-out aloft, certainly, we couldn’t 
have, for want of masts; so it was 
very little to be wondered at, though 
seldom could news have startled men 
more, when three or four at the bows 
jumped down together, shouting 
hoarsely there was low land upon the 
lee-beam, not four miles off. We had 
been steadily drifting upon it since 
they hove her to. It was but a small 
island, the captain told the admiral 
immediately after; the ship must 
either bear up and scud to leeward of 
it, or else wear quite round and try 
to weather it—but, in that case, it was 
absolutely necessary to have some 
heavier spar aloft, and carry more 
sail. For this there was little time, 
and it was, after all, precarious. Both 
of them agreed upon it, and they 
made their choice of the other 
together, the rest of the officers stand- 
ing by. "Twas an awful matter to 
choose, as one heard them speaking 
in the lee of the bulwarks there; but 
I knew perfectly well it was the best 
choice: all, sir, was done, that man 
could do. But I felt just as sure in 
my own mind when I heard them, 
mark me—just as sure, that what we 
were doing was all useless: I cannot 
explain it, but I knew our fate was 
certain. A shadow of death, as it 
were, crept on me as the land rose 
now and then steady, when we lifted, 
then was hidden below the rolling 
water. Let no man say he has no 
sins to remember—my sins came back 
on me, and things I had thought 
lightly of before appeared horrible. 
The very thing I was resolutely pre- 
pared to do two or three days before, 
of my own will, I was now terrified to 
meet whenit wasn’t mine. Strange, too, 
when the one time there was no other 
world in my mind—and the next it 
was what spirits themselves had come 
whispering to me was true! There 
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were seven hundred and fifty men 
standing on that ship’s decks—seven 
hundred and fifty faces that had 
looked on death before, like me,—I 
don’t know if another heart grew 
chill as the ship was felt to fall off 
before the gale, and make her first 
plunge ahead—I saw no other man— 
but I own to you now, John Ran- 
dolph, there was one man on board 
that was afraid. 

The admiral stood high on the 
poop stair, his white hair blowing 
from behind his cheek, his hand over 
his eyes; the captain himself conned 
the wheel from the steps below him. 
Not aman stirred or opened his lips— 
they were all set firm together, for 
we saw the land grow darker at every 
heave. The breakers shone between 
the hollows of the waves, rising high 
enough to hide it, so that, if we had 
gone upon them to our destruction, 
*twould have been without even a 
glimpse of the earth where we were 
to drift dead ashore. Suddenly the 
admiral raised the glazed cap he 
wore, from his head, waved it in his 
hand and looked round—the captain’s 
eyes met his. ‘‘I knew, Hargrave, 
we should do it!” shouted he in tri- 
umph. We had cleared the land. 
Every man let out his breath like a 
sob, and there came a cheer that was 
heard even above the wind. 

The gale still blew, however; but 
for our want of our masts, we should 
have felt it more; and the roar of it 
over that ship’s bare bulwarks, out of 
the clear empty hollow of the sky to 
eastward, was like a voice out of the 
mouth of immensity: it seemed to 
order her on. To leeward was the 
spray, the scud, and the confusion, 
mixed up with a red glare made by 
the setting sun. There was a single 
man, the best look-out in the sbip, 
holding on to the spar above our 
mainmast stump, with his feet in the 
jags where it was broken off. Sud- 
denly that man, sir, turned round 
and stared down at us with a face 
white as the sail behind him—his 
voice could not have been heard ; 
and he sprang down by the help of a 
rope, came reeling aft with the next 
roll she made, till he grasped a 
stanchion of the stair beside the cap- 
tain. He pointed with the other 
hand, first to one bow, then +to 
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another, and yelled into the captain’s 
ear. There was land heaving in 
sight ahead, to leeward and to wind- 
ward: every eye turned. with one 
accord, and the whole crew was try- 
ing to stand on tiptoe, to watch when 
we swayed over on the side of a 
swelling sea. The sun, sir, was 
dropping beyond it; the shape of 
peaks came out for a moment firm 
and still—ay, and sharp as the face 
of death—it was no cloud: then it was 
hidden by the mass of a wave, until 
we rather felt than saw that a wall of 
surf reached far on either bow. 

*“*The anchors, the anchors!” I 
heard the admiral cry as men pressed 
together—“‘ Captain Hargrave, the 
sheet-anchor, sir—to the anchors, 
men!” The captain did no more than 
look anxiously in his face ; not a man 
stirred: the very marines knew well 
we were in deep blue water, every sea- 
man was aware it was a sharp coral 
coast. Sir Henry knew it well himself, 
for the next moment his hands 
dropped to his side, his air of com- 
mand was changed to one of blank 
despair. The next thing he said was, 
like one recovering himself, ‘* In half 
an hour we shall all be in eternity— 
the ship is gone!” The captain only 
turned away his head, went down the 
last step, and leant his head against 
acabin door. Some folded their arms, 
and unfolded them again to clutch a 
rail. For me, it came on me like a 
relief—I felt at last as if a load were 
being taken off me. Yet, when I looked 
round, I would have given worlds upon 
worlds to have been alone, to have 
known I had no hand in the fate of 
that glorious old ship with all her 
crew, when every bound she made 
was sweeping us together to de- 
struction — without a chance, sir, 
without a hope, without a single 
thing that man could think of, or do! 
Among the men, a few were moving 
their tips, and their eyes were shut, 
as if they tried hard to whisper some- 
thing over to themselves; but most 
were eyeing each other stealthily, and 
looking over their shoulders, and get- 
ting together in a crowd, as if a single 
moment more would send them in a 
rush towards the hatchway leading 
down to the spirit-room. Suddenly 
the first lieutenant rose out of it bare- 
headed, his sword naked in his hand: 
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he planted his foot on the combings, 
and stood with a firm eye fixed on 
the foremost man. There were three 
marines with drawn bayonets on the 
steps of the ladder below, and a sen- 
try’s head appeared at every other 
hatchway. The captain had looked 
up out of his seeming stupor to order 
it quietly. The ringleader of the gang, 
as bold a seaman as ever stepped, 
slunk back before that steady glance 
of the first lieutenant’s like a thief: 
we were to die; but like men, not 
beasts. The thought seemed to strike 
home even to myself. Seeing these 
marines so grim and true to the last, 
one felt a sudden shame; one’s mind 
couldn’t but wander to all in the wide 
world one had looked upon before 
with a sort of scorn. 

Now, hark ye—hark ye, John Ran- 
dolph—almost in the midst of the 
gale, with that fate rushing on us, 
there came all at once a lull. Our 
canvass flapped in it, then there was 
a stillness more awful, if possible, 
than the roar. You heard no man 
speak, but the wash of the swell 
astern, the rudder-chains creaking, 
the water yearning deep down in the 
bowels of the hold as it shifted, fol- 
lowed by the dull moan of the break- 
ers ashore. We were expecting till 
the blast should come on again more 
furious than ever, and every man’s 
breath together seemed to say 
“hush!” The scud of the sea it- 
self was taking her in still. Ay, 
there it came! No—no—’twas but 
the boom of the surf coming louder and 
distincter as we neared it—thundering 
in our ears! The very calm would 
destroy her—only there was a little 
longer agony, wrought up to despe- 
ration as we were, and longing for 
the first crash ! 

It did come, Doctor Randolph. 
There was the flutter aloft, the loud 
flap, the misty glare of coming spray, 
the flash of foam, and the plunge of 
heavy seas, as the ship heeled groan- 
ing over and rose up without way 
upon her, save the motion of the swell, 
full into the steady sweep of the gale. 
But by all that’s holy, John Ran- 
dolph! this time it was to the other 
side she heeled. What canvass she had 
still spread, and that consisted of two 
tough storm-staysails, had been taken 
flat aback—the gale had all at once 
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shifted six points into the north-west! 
It was that which had brought us the 
sound of the breakers as it began to 
blow off-shore, and the mainmast 
staysail was taken out of its bolt- 
ropes in the twinkling of an eye, and 
driven away like a cloud to leeward, 
leaving the ship to pitch for half a 
minute between two cross seas that 
were like breakers themselves. Cap- 
tain Hargrave was the first to per- 
ceive the true change, and he threw 
himself all his might upon the weather 
spokes of the ship’s double wheel, 
followed by all about him; while I 
and the man who had borne me that 
grudge I spoke of, as if one soul had 
moved us, were next moment strain- 
ing together amongst the men on the 
forecastle, to ease off the sheet of the 
only sail left. Inch by inch we did 
it, like men hanging to a rope in the 
midst of surf, for the spray at times 
took the deck from under us; and 
when we had all fast, the ship was 
falling off into the trough: the wind 
swept her through the very crest of 
the next wave, plunging to her cat- 
heads, and the sail still held. Although 
the sea still hove her bodily in, yet, at 
every forge she gave through it, she 
was edging from the shore. It had 
grown suddenly pitch dark, save where 
the crests of the waves curled away 
from us with a gleaming scatter of 
spray. Theship’s heavy bell now and 
then gave a clang when she sank into 
their lee; and, hour after hour it may 
have been, we held there by cleat or 
ring-bolt—her decks bare between us, 
and the light in the binnacle alone 
showing the hands that grasped her 
wheel, or the face that looked in: all 
else in utter suspense—only we went 
the way of the wind, till the longer 
send of the waves showed how they 
had rolled back, and we had cleared 
the land. Then, sir, I turned round 
to see the man nearest me; ’twas he 
I considered my enemy, and he was 
doing the same. Our hands met and 
grasped each other: without a word, 
from that day we were close friends. 
But when the day dawned, bleak 
though it was, and showed an open 
horizon on every side, the captain 
came down off the poop, hung up the 
glass, and looked silently in the 
admiral’s face. ‘Thank God!” ex- 
claimed Sir Henry, drawing a long 
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breath — “thank God!” Then he 
turned his face away, went into his 
cabin, and shut the door. 

It was a Sunday morning: till the 
morning and forenoon watch we were 
hard at work, all hands of us, clearing 
the wreck and rigging spars, by 
which time there was some sail got 
upon her. Dinner was had, and the 
grog served out: we expected to turn 
to again, when all hands were piped 
to the quarter-deck ; and as we stood, 
the admiral came out suddenly, fol- 
lowed by the chaplain in his gown. 
Every head was bare, and the admiral 
uncovered his. The chaplain’s voice 
rose: sometimes it trembled, and 
sometimes the hiss of a following 
wave came in between, as it mounted 
upon our quarter. At other times we 
had all to wait while she rolled, and the 
round of the horizon opened smooth, 
as it were, between two sentences— 
the sea lifting her like a tower with 
its roof blown off, her canvass but a 
patch or two upon so many sticks, and 
the flag of England lashed by its four 
corners under the poop, to keep it 
spread. A mere frigate might have 
bearded the grand old ship then! 

But these verses of that psalm will 
never leave my memory, as I heard 
them that day :— 

“They that go down to the sea in 
ships, and occupy their business in great 
waters : 

“ These men see the works of the Lord: 
and his wonders in the deep. 

“For at his word the stormy wind 
ariseth: which lifteth up the waves 
thereof. 

“They are carried up to the heaven, 
and down again to the deep: their soul 
melteth away because of the trouble. 

“They reel to and fro, and stagger like 
a drunken man; and are at their wit’s 
end. 

“So when they cry unto the Lord in 
their trouble: he delivereth them out of 
their distress. 

“For he maketh the storm to cease: 
so that the waves thereof are still. 

“ Then are they glad, because they are 
at rest: and so he bringeth them unto 
the haven where they would be. 

“O that men would therefore praise the 
Lord for his goodness: and declare the 
wonders that he doeth for the children 
of men. 

“That they would exalt him also in 
the congregation of the people : and 
praise him in the seat of the elders.” 
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It was asolemn moment, doctor! 
The chaplain could speak no longer ; 
his voice broke, and he turned away 
towards the admiral: rough men, ay, 
to the very topman, who the night 
before would have led his shipmates 
to quench their reason in liquor, de- 
fying both God and man—ay, doctor, 
to myself—we were like children. 
The chaplain closed the book. An- 
other minute, and the men were piped 
down. In the evening we were busily 
at work, the sea falling, and the ship 
headed with a steady breeze to her 
old course for China. 

That, sir, I may say, was the turn- 
ing-point of my life; I seemed to be 
a new man, for things began to go 
well with me. No further word 
passed between Sir Henry and my- 
self on the point we had so singularly 
raised; but he ever afterwards 
favoured me. Almost the first news 
we heard in port was of the Burmese 
war; and I obtained an exchange 
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into a frigate then leaving for that 
service. In eighteen months I made 
more way than in eight years before : 
perhaps if I hadn’t shifted about ra- 
ther hastily tq get into the various 
small scuffles that arose, I might have 
got on still faster; and if I hadn’t 
married, I’m quite sure I should. But 
that, sir, I couldn’t help—I’m not 
even sorry for it !’””—— 

The clock of St Paul’s is here heard 
sending the first stroke of four to 
Greenwich Hill: the lieutenant, who 
with the late excitement has risen to 
his feet, speaking faster and faster, 
stops short, and takes out his watch. 

SurGEon. — We shall be just in 
time for dinner, I think, sir ? 

Lieut. (slapping his young friend 
on the shoulder cheerfully.) — After 
it, my good fellow, as soon as the ladies 
are gone, I'll give you one toast, at 
any rate, in addition to her Majesty. 
and her Majesty’s Navy! 














Sir,—I was invited some weeks 
ago to an exhibition of Mesmerism, 
to witness its extraordinary powers 
in the person of “ Adolphe.” ‘There 
was a preliminary lecture, in bad 
taste enough, vulgarly offensive, in a 
tone of defiance of the members of 
the medical profession, whom the 
lecturer—having invited all to be 
present to hear the vituperation— 
seemed to consider as generally un- 
believers in the science. 

This was not judicious, for medi- 
cal men ought to be more able than 
others to test the physical facts of 
Mesmerism ; and it should have been 
remembered that some eminent men 
of the profession are, if not inventors 
or discoverers, at least the great pro- 
moters of the science. 

A shrewd quack doctor, in a country 
town, having told the gaping clowns 
that some of them—fixing his eyes 
on the proper objects—were in danger 
from dreadful diseases, which he alone 
could cure, saw an eminent regular 
physician approaching in his carriage. 
**T will appeal,” said he, *‘ to Dr , 
if it be not so.” He stopped the car- 
riage, and thus addressed the physi- 
cian,—"‘I have been telling these 
good men that they are labouring 
under dreadful diseases,” which he 
named in awful Latin, and added— 
** Qui vult decepi decipiatur: be so 
good, Doctor , to say if that be 
not the truth.” The Doctor bowed, 
and said ‘* Undoubtedly.” The infal- 
lible-cure pills were soon all sold. 

I confess this manner of the lecturer 
told with me thus: He rather wishes 
to keep away the profession, fearing 
their scrutiny; or, in case of their 
being sceptical, to cast contempt 
upon their knowledge. I think it 
would have been wiser to have con- 
ciliated them. The manner was not 
calculated to induce belief; never- 
theless, mesmerism may be true: it 
may be a wonderful secret of nature. 
For my own part, neither believing 
nor disbelieving, but holding my judg- 
ment in abeyance, I desire to exa- 
mine the science, or whatever it might 
be called, by the consistency of its 
facts. To do this, it is necessary first 
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to lay down accurately what is claimed 
for it—not vaguely, as I find it in let- 
ters and lectures, where that which is 
asserted at one time as its power is 
denied at another; but to speak 
clearly of its congruent powers or 
asserted powers, without vacillation ; 
then to follow these powers to their 
consequences—their necessary con- 
sequences—if they be powers at all ; 
and to draw conclusions arising from 
the two natures upon which it works, 
or perhaps is worked upon—materi- 
ality and spirituality. 

As to its claims. And here it is 
as well to make a preliminary re- 
mark—that a scientific vocabulary is 
wanted; for we are bewildered and 
misled by terms belonging only to our 
organs, which organs have nothing 
whatever to do with the phenomena 
of mesmerism. For instance, if the 
eye be closed effectually, it would be 
better not to use the word ‘ seeing,” 
and so on; and this is necessary, 
because while it is asserted that the 
organ is useless—and if so, the person 
mesmerised may as well have the 
object behind as before him—I gen- 
erally notice, that the object to be 
known is put as near to the eye, as 
to the nose and mouth: but of this 
presently. I now only wish to lay 
down what is claimed as the powers. 
We might almost limit these to a 
few words, but fear to shock the 
reader, though in effect it must come 
to pretty much the same thing—that 
is, supposing the science not to be yet 
advanced to its extent—we will say 
then only a kind of 

Omnipresence, 

Omniscience, 
not impeded by intervening solid or 
opaque substances, and equally valid 
(perhaps more valid) over the spiritual 
as over the material world. I speak 
here of a kind of—aware that it may 
be said that there are limits—which I 
am justified in doing, as no limits are 
defined ; and the phenomena which do 
not succeed at one time and do suc- 
ceed at another, according to the ope- 
ration of the mesmeric influence, are 
really of the nature belonging to, and 
the property of omniscience and om- 
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nipresence. And as this is impor- 
tant, that I may not step beyond the 
ground on which I am made to stand 
by the mesmerisers themselves, I 
will state what was asserted for 
Adolphe himself on the evening 
spoken of; and this will supersede 
the need of entering into the parti- 
culars of his exhibition. 

It was given out at the conclusion 
of the evening, that Adolphe would 
be “‘ at home”—to receive patients— 
to cure their diseases, and with as 
much infallibility as is ever claimed, 
by a kind of entering into the bodies 
of those patients; and then by a 
knowledge—instinctive or mesmeric, 
for lack of a term—not acquired by 
study of medicine or anatomy, of tell- 
ing the exact drug or remedy for what- 
ever disease the patient may have. 

That he would likewise be ‘at 
home,” for consultation on the private 
affairs of persons, to inform them of 
extreme minutie of circumstances 
relating to them and their concerns, 
whether past, present, or to come 
as, for instance, for the recovery 
of lost papers and documents, where- 
by they may be enabled to recover 
estates, to retrieve their affairs, and 
to know all combinations of circum- 
stances, making for or against their 
interests. I do not think that any one 
present will deny that such is the sub- 
stance of the promises held out to all 
who might be disposed thereby to visit 
Adolphe ‘ at home for consultation.” 

Now, granting for a moment that 
he has this power, it necessarily fol- 
lows he must be in spirit only, not in 
body, which is in the presence of the 
cousultor, wherever the required 
documents are to be found, or where 
the personages are who are acting 
and designing for or against the in- 
terests to be speculated on. And here 
a previous knowledge as to all the 
whereabouts must be supposed ; and 
this is a power of being anywhere or 
everywhere, and of knowing every- 
thing relating to the persons or mat- 
ters to be inquired into, which is in 
its kind and its degree—for in human 
hands we may even here admit de- 
grees—both omniscience and omni- 
presence. 

I asserted that these powers are 
not impeded by solid or opaque bodies 
intervening: let me show that this 
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also is claimed for our belief. I do 
80, not only by asserting that it must 
necessarily be inferred from the 
nature of the things with regard to 
hidden documents, and persons at 
distances from the operating process— 
not only as to rooms, but of towns or 
countries ; but I will show it by this 
common mesmeric exhibition, and 
such was shown that evening. The 
mesmerised takes the hand of a 
person, and by so doing, as it is said, 
travels with him in mind; but I shall 
show hedoes more. In the instance 
exhibited, he ‘ travelled” to a foreign 
country—that is, he crossed the sea; 
he entered into a house, described its 
furniture, its position, its form, &c. 
And here he could not be said to 
travel in the thought of the person 
with whom he was in ‘‘ rapport,” for 
he described a picture, which that 
gentleman did not think about, nor 
knew was there. This one fact, there- 
fore, puts the affair out of, and be- 
yond the category of thought-commu- 
nicative-travelling or ubiquity. Now, 
I remember a week or two ago, seeing 
a letter quoted from Dr Elliotson, in 
which he denied that certain persons 
could see through solid substances ; 
but did not Adolphe in this case 
assume to travel through solid sub- 
stances? For there is one kind of 
solid substance which, bodily or spirit- 
ually, must be passed through—the 
solid substance of this earth itself. 
For you will observe, here is a very 
serious obstacle, it being out of all 
possible rule of perspective to reach, 
say for instance Edinburgh, from 
this place, through the rotundity of 
the globe, without passing through a 
portion of its solidity ; that is, if the 
organs, outward or inward, have any- 
thing whatever to do with the affair. 
If they have not, there is a presence of 
another kind—an ubiquity of spirit, 
knowing all and seeing all at one and 
the same time; so that, as I said, 
solid substances intervening are no 
obstacle. Nor do I say that the som- 
nambulist always succeeds; the 
powers are said to be sometimes 
weak. All I require is to have the 
position of the powers established ; 
and for that purpose, it is sufficient if 
the somnambulist ever succeeds, and 
if the success is not attributable to 
coincidence and chance. 
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Now as to the two natures engaged, 
operating and operated upon, in Mes- 
merism, they must be matter and 
spirit; and here I cannot but note a 
very wonderful inconsistency in some 
advocates for mesmerism, who do in 
conversation and in published works 
deny that there is any such thing as 
spirit at all, showing at the same 
time phenomena that cannot belong 
to matter, and must belong to spirit. 
There are no conceivable effluvia, or 
electric essences, or anything what- 
ever material, however subtle, that 
can foretell events—that can reveal 
the secret of the “to come.” Pro- 
phecy must be a spiritual power; so 
that the pure materialists at once cut 
from under them the greater number 
and the greater of the facts upon 
which the claims of mesmerism are 
built. 

Here, then, is a spiritual power: it 
is either inherent in the nature of 
man—and if so, he is in progression to 
be more than man; or it is imparted 
to him at times, and upon occasions, 
as with the prophets of the Scrip- 
tures. We might well be said to 
shrink from the former supposition ; 
if we assume the latter, we must do 
so with an awe and reverence not 
quite suited to the circumstances of 
the displays of the various exhibitions 
we witness. So that, taking the 
claims at their weakest and appar- 
ently least offensive construction, it 
must be asserted that the somnam- 
bulist is an inspired person, and that, 
in this inspired state, he is at once 
both in and out of the body—that he 
can make all his bodily organs dead, 
inoperative; and that he acquires 
from a new source all their powers, 
and these enlarged. 

Be it observed, I have not here 
supposed any cheat, any collusion, or 
illusion, trick, or conjuration whatever. 
That is quite out of the question, as-I 
would treat the subject. I have only 
to specify, to make clear the varied 
claims—to show what they are—not to 
deny them, or the facts on which they 
are built; but, having done thus much, 
I think it will follow that we cannot 
reasonably be called upon for so large 
a measure of faith, without being al- 
lowed to scrutinise the facts in every 
possible way —and even strongly, 
without offence, to express doubts— 
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and, if it may happen, to suspect im- 
posture. 

And I do think that, in the search 
after so great a truth—if mesmerism be 
a truth—it is quite out of and below 
the dignity of the subject to resort to 
any of those exhibitions which are 
common with professed conjurors. I 
would, therefore, urge upon the mem- 
bers of the mesmeric body that they 
altogether abstain from cards and 
card-playing; and I would suggest—as 
it is professed that the somnambulist 
cannot see—that, instead of giving him 
seaied letters and books, these things 
should be in another room; and that 
there letters should be written, and 
books opened, of which passages are 
to be read: for it is quite inconsistent 
with the claims to suppose that the 
somnambulist siiall be able to see 
what is, and what is doing, in a room 
hundreds of miles off, and not be able 
to tell what is read and what is doing 
in the next room. I wish to see this 
science at one with itself—mesmerists 
at one with themselves. They must 
not blow hot and cold ; and if they put 
down failures to a weakened mesmeric 
influence, they must suffer their claim, 
as to its full influence, to be nailed 
down—to be an immovable, undeni- 
able fact that they have claimed, and 
do claim, directly and indirectly, a 
kind of omniscience and omnipresence 
hitherto considered impossible in mar 
uninspired, or in one that is man only. 

But there is a furtherstartling claim. 
I have, as yet, considered the powers 
of mesmerism as operative only in 
congenial, or rather the same specific 
natures in man with man. 

Itsinfluence over other naturesis now 
asserted. A rampant bull is arrested 
and fixed in the very moment of his 
fierce assault. Savage dogs are in- 
stantly made to quail. A cow in arti- 
culo mortis is cured, which the operator, 
Miss Martineau, thinks conclusive 
against the theory of the working upon 
the imagination. Now, in these brute 
influences, some of the old assumptions 
must be either given up or extended : 
the brute creation must be participa- 
tors with us in the one case; or that 
peculiar sympathy, that mind-com- 
munion by rapport, must be so modi- 
fied as, if not to annihilate, greatly 
to reduce its claim. The human 
diseases are discovered by the agent, 
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mesmerically seeing (until the organ- 
power is given up, or a new vocabu- 
lary established, 1 use the word) the 
internal structure of the body, and 
that in all its most intricate parts ; the 
thoughts of persons, or patients, by as 
intricate a knowledge of their minds, 
propensities, and dispositions — and 
here I purposely exclude from the 
argument the knowledge of future 
events. The assumption amounts to 
a kind of identity ; the mesmeriser be- 
comes another, and yet retains himself 
—at least he partakes of the person 
with whom he isin rapport. Now, 
if this be the inalienable, the natural 
power of mesmerism, to what degree, 
in what manner, and with what result, 
as to any intelligence given, or to be 
required to be given, do the mesme- 
risers of mad bulls and of savage dogs 
enter into the animus of the animal 
they make submit to them? Iam 
not saying that brutes have thoughts, 
as we have thoughts, but they have 
intentions, motives, and cognisances, 
which, if mesmerism be a concurrent 
congruous consistent power, ought to 
be perceptively identified in the mes- 
meriser. 

But there is a claim still more 
astonishing : hitherto, life has been 
the great condition of its efficacy—life 
in man and in brnte. And here, in 
passing, I may be allowed to notice 
an inconsistency. Some life is not 
subject to its power, or weakly so, 
and that, as mesmerists say, arising 
from the sceptical nature of minds— 
that a certain degree of faith is neces- 
sary; yet here, the argument is nil 
with regard to the bull and the dog, 
and more so still to that of which I 
now mean to speak—that is, that in- 
animate bodies are under its power. 
This may startle the reader, but so it 
is. Ihave seen, as doubtless many 
hundreds have, doors and floors mes- 
merised, and the hand of the somnam- 
bulist, when pressed against the 
pannel, apparently incapable of being 
removed ; and, in the case of the 
floor, (mesmerised only by a wave of 
the hand over it,) the somnambulist, 
when desired or led to cross it, sud- 
denly arrested by the power, and un- 
able to lift the foot at that particular 
part of the floor. Nor were those 
who tried their own force able there- 
with to remove it from its position. 
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What is the nature of the sympathy— 
this material cognisance of mesmeric 
effect, between the foot and the floor, 
the door-panel and the hand? I do 
not say here that there is none; but 
if there be, the power claimed is over 
the inanimate and the animate—over 
matter and over mind, and making for 
each anew sympathy. ‘The instance 
I have given, it may be said, is as to 
surface only, where an essence or 
efluvia may be supposed to rest. But 
not so; for, at the exhibition of that 
phenomenon, thesomnambulist pierced’ 
in perception the solid floor, and walls, 
and doors, for she told what was pass- 
ing, or had immediately taken place,. 
in other rooms in the house—who had 
entered, what they came for, and what 
they were doing; nay, she shortly 
went far beyond the house, was in her 
own home, some miles off, and said 
the postman was at the door with 
letters, the contents of two of which 
she told; and I remember they related 
to interesting domestic concerns, which 
the mesmeriser afterwards asserted; 
upon inquiry, were found to be as she 
had spoken of them. I must observe, 
however, that with this person there 
was a mixture of childishness, giving: 
an impression of her playing with her 
power, which took away from its im- 
portance by fastening on little facts— 
such, for instance, as that a man was. 
standing by the fire-place (which was 
obstructed from her view by many 
persons) in a particular dress, and 
holding an umbrella; that there was 
a person in the room had “such odd 
thoughts ;” and one standing near to 
me, in the part of the room to which 
she directed attention, owned to these 
“odd thoughts.” I fancied—though 
it may have been fancy only—that she 
was endeavouring to establish a belief 
in the power by these trifling notices. 
Another thing struck me as worthy a 
speculative inquiry. Withregard tothe 
floor and door-panels, the power was 
imparted by simply a wave of the 
hand over the parts; so, by a wave of 
the hand over them was it dissipated ; 
but what became of this essence or 
efuvia, this invisible substance ? 
Seemingly it should have fastened upon 
something else, for the wave of the 
hand that took it off was over other 
parts. Nor did the company appear 
to partake of any of this floating mes- 
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meric atmosphere : it emanated from 
the hand, was removed by the hand ; 
but what became of it, or if, having 
once emanated, it is still a floating 
operating power, remains a subject to 
be inquired into. 

I did not intend, when I took pen 
in hand, to narrate mesmeric anec- 
dotes, but to speak of claims, and to 
speculate upon their nature. Anec- 
dotes are too numerous, and every 
one has a store of them; but the na- 
ture, the philosophic conclusion that 
must be reached in all the facts, is 
pretty much the same: if one fact 
limits one power, another does not, so 
that we must conclude of the general 
and full power as a thing to be at- 
tained when the science shall have 
reached its ultimate practical point, 
and have become an art. The seve- 
ral facts in individual cases, each per- 
fect, without limit, made a claim on 
our belief to the full extent of the 
suppositions I have made. I will, 
however, as I have been led by the 
nature of the subject to incidents, 
mention one or two experiments of 
which I was a witness; and I do so 
because they show a further claim of 
a most extraordinary nature—that of 
a power of working upon the will, of 
totally altering the character, of demo- 
ralising the whole mind, or otherwise— 
of turning the good into evil, and the 
evil into good, and of subduing the 
mesmerised person to the will of the 
mesmeriser fearfully. When I say 
fearfully, do not let it be understood 
that I am thereby denying it. It 
may be a very fearful thing, yet very 
true; but let the ground be well 
searched. 

I had met a professional gentleman 
—a great mesmerist, and who had 
published much upon the subject— 
who spoke of the new phenomena 
which we would see exemplified at Dr 
Elliotson’s, phenomena connected with 
phrenology, and which showed how 
characters were convertible by mes- 
meric process: for instance, that by 
exciting (and that without touching 
it, but by waving the hand over it) 
the organ of acquisitiveness, a person 
would be induced to steal anything 
that came in the way, —“ for in- 
stance,” said he, ‘* the ring off one’s 
finger ;” and he showed that on his 
own. Then, by exciting in the same 
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manner other organs, the thief would 
become a liar, a proud justifier of the 
deed, and a combative one; then 
that, by altering the process, the same 
thief would become a highly moral 
character, and abhor theft. We ar- 
rived at Dr Elliotson’s. There was 
a large assembly of people, so that 
what I am narrating was evidently 
not intended as a private or secret 
exhibition: did I so consider it, I 
should be silent. Doubtless, the 
object was to show the phenomena; 
and I suppose [ can scarcely be con- 
sidered as acting contrary to that 
object, by simply narrating what I 
saw. Two young women were mes- 
merised by a single wave of the hand 
to each. After this, the gentleman 
before alluded to, who stood behind 
one of these young women, influenced, 
by a movement of his hand—yet not 
touching—the organ of acquisitive- 
ness. She immediately put out, in all 
directions, her restless fingers, as in 
search of some object to lay hold on ; 
finally she put her hands a little over 
her head, and did actually take the 
hand of the professional gentleman 
who had previously spoken of the 
phenomenon, and took his ring from 
his finger. The other young woman 
was then, by a similar process, ex- 
cited to a high moral sense; and when 
told that her companion had stolen 
the ring, she gravely lectured her 
upon her criminal conduct. The thief 
at first denied the fact, which caused 
the remark that the thief is necessarily 
a liar; but after a while the organ of 
pride was excited, and she justified it, 
and defied her lecturing companion in 
atone of great contempt. And now 
the hand was also over the organ of 
combativeness, upon which the thief 
gave a sharp slap of her hand to her 
moralising companion, and continued 
the same proud bearing. After this 
the whole was reversed: the young 
woman who had acted the good part 
of justice, became, under mesmeric 
process, the thief; and the thief took 
the part of justice—nor was there 
much variation in the manner of the 
transaction. I could not, however, 
but notice to myself that the whole 
passed as it was previously told me it 
would pass; and that the very ring 
was taken which had been shown me 
as a ‘ for instance” only ; and J men- 
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tion this, because, in the investigation 
of facts, minute truths are of value ; 
and we are allowed to entertain sus- 
picion where there is a possibility of 
trick or acting. Nor is it necessary, 
in suspecting, that we should throw 
any moral blame on those high-minded 
and gifted men who take part.in these 
transactions. They may be persons 
deceived, and of nature liable to self- 
deception, as well as to be imposed upon 
by others; but I am not here now, 
while treating upon this subject, cast- 
ing suspicion—I only state what then 
passed through my mind. There was 
another fact with regard to one of these 
young women. Dr Elliotson willed 
that she should come to him, at the 
same time telling her by word of 
mouth not tocome. ‘This exhibition 
was very beautiful, for the young 
woman assumed most graceful atti. 
tudes, as if irresistibly, but slowly, 
moving toward him, saying, ‘* Why 
do you tell me not to come, while you 
are making me come?” I think it 
cannot be denied that here there was 
an exhibition of a fearful power. At 
the same time, there was another 
woman mesmerised, but there was no 
other exhibition with regard to her 
than that which was indeed extraor- 
dinary enough; but it was a bodily 
effect. She was in a chair, with her 
legs and feet extended, and in such a 
position that I should have thought 
no person could have maintained very 
long; but as I sat close to her, and 
perhaps for two or three hours, during 
which time she did not in the least 
move, I felt sure that she was under 
some cataleptic influence. But with 
regard to her, perhaps the still more 
extraordinary fact was the manner in 
which she was awakened. Dr Elliot- 
son, who was at a considerable distance 
from her, made a rapid movement 
with his fingers, and at the same 
instant her eyelids shook tremulously, 
as in correspondence with the action 
of Dr Elliotson’s hand; and thus she 
was awakened—the stiffness of her 
limbs removed by passing the hand 
along them—and she arose and walked 
away, apparently unconscious of what 
had taken place. Dr Elliotson, how- 
ever, just as he began in this way to ope- 
rate, told the company what would be 
the effect, yet he instantly recollected 
that his so saying might shake the 
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belief of some, and regretted doing so 
—at the same time stating that the 
effect would have been exactly the 
same. 

This last experiment, however, rests 
on quite different ground from the 
former. It may have been altogether 
a nervous influence, and one admitted 
as a curious physical phenomenon long 
before the days of mesmerism. A 
materialist here may say matter acts 
on matter; nervous fluids, however 
subtle, may combine, and suspend the 
ordinary action of nerves, muscles, 
and limbs. But materialism will not 
go beyond this: it cannot, on the in- 
stant, create and annihilate a moral 
sense, or mould the mind as it would 
a piece of clay. The power that can 
do this claims a spirituality ; and even 
if that be doubted in this instance, 
extend the experiment to clairvoy- 
ance and to prophecy, and the claim 
of spirituality must be at once ad- 
mitted. Then comes the question— 
If spirituality, what kind of spiri- 
tuality ?—and some, trying to avoid 
the question, will ask, “* What is spiri- 
tuality?” One may lose one’s-self in 
such bewilderments. It may be quite 
enough to take the common notion of 
it—that it is a power in itself, which, 
though it may work upon matter, is 
really independent of it. ‘The kind of 
spirituality which mesmerism claims I 
have already shown to be above what 
has hitherto been believed to be 
human, and is really a kind of omni- 
science and omnipresence. And yet, 
upon consideration, I am inclined to 
think these words even fall short of 
its claim; for omniscience and omni- 
presence do not necessarily imply a 
making, a creating power, @ conver- 
sion of substances into other sub- 
stances—or, at least, into the power 
of other substances. And I am led 
to this reflection by remembering 
what Miss Martineau published with 
regard to her maid-servant, a poor 
ignorant girl. I forget with what 
object, or if any was stated, Miss 
Martineau gave this girl water to 
drink, and willed that it should be 
porter, and the girl spoke of it as 
porter; then she willed it to be 
wine, and, if I mistake not, the 
girl became intoxicated. It is long 
since I read the account. I do not 
believe that I am at all exaggerating 
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her statement; and, more than this, I 
think Miss Martineau* questioned the 
girl, under the infiuence of mesmerism, 
as to some theological matters, which, 
not exactly chiming in with the ques- 
tioner’s notion, she challenged the 
girl, who confessed that she did not 
speak on that point mesmerically, but 
as she had heard from the curate of 
the parish atchurch. There appears, 
certainly, to be something ridiculous in 
this. But I speak not of it here with 
a view to ridicule—on the contrary, 
I really admire the honest and simple 
candour of the narrator; but it leads 
to the necessity, as yet, of limiting 
some of the powers of mesmerism to 
this globe, and of forbearing to claim 
for them any higher aspiration. But, 
to return to the spirituality of mes- 
merism, there can be no need to argue 
that, of himself, no man can prophesy. 
Spiritual discernment must be a gift. 
If there be a “ second sight,” it is a 
power intrinsically not human. A 
seer is one inspired. He is the in- 
strument through which the Invisible 
speaks. What Invisible? Perhaps 
good, perhaps evil!! I do not see 
how mesmerists are to escape from 
this admission of there being an In- 
visible Power—that is, a Spirit, quite 
above themselves, of a nature not like 
their own—acting upon them and 
through them ; and yet some of them 
question you thus—*t Do you believe 
in spirit?” I would grant a physi- 
cal power to their science; but when 
they reach clairvoyance—a knowledge 
of the past, present, and future—there 
must be something not matter. Must 
we then go back to Demonology for a 
solution. Why not? If I admit the 
facts, and can account for them in no 
other way, I am forced into it, how- 
ever reluctantly ; and I cast about to 
see what grounds there are for it. I 
am only speculating, not asserting— 
and fear to enter that wide and wild 
field. Yet, it must be confessed, the 
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facts, or asserted facts, of mesmerism 
and of demonology are very analogous. 
What power inspired the damsel who 
** brought her masters much gain by 
soothsaying,” of whom it is said that 
she was ‘* possessed with a spirit of 
divination?” Paul commanded the 
spirit to “*come out of her, and he 
came out the same hour;” and her 
masters then saw that ‘the hope of 
their gains was gone.” What did this 
damsel more than is now done by 
many such possessed young women ? 
Women have been burnt as witches 
for exhibiting far less power, and for 
owning to it too. Undoubtedly, people 
have believed themselves to have been 
demon-aided, and learned, wise, and 
prudent people have condemned them 
to awful punishment for the crime ; 
and we may therefore presume these 
grave judges believed in the power. 
And why not, after reading the passage 
quoted from the Acts ? 

Remembering the exhibition of the 
irresistible drawing of the young wo- 
man towards the mesmeriser—admit- 
ting it to be a truthful exhibition—I 
cannot but see a most fearful power 
in evil hands. And such power has 
frequently beea a matter of confes- 
sion. In the ** Causes Celébres” there 
is a case quite in point. Louis Gau- 
fridy, a priest, is condemned and 
burned for sorcery, having confessed 
to the following effect,—That, in- 
heriting some books from an uncle, 
among them he found one on magic, 
to which he then addicted himself— 
that being well practised, he made 
covenant with a demon, who appeared 
to him. The result was, that a 
power was imparted to him that, by 
breathing over any woman, he should 
inspire her with a passion for him, 
and have entire control over her ac- 
tions as her affections. Having made 
the compact—“ Le diable ne repond 
point; mais il lui dit, qu'il reviendra. 
Il revient effectivement au bout de 





* Since the above was written, Miss Martineau’s atheistical publication has passed 


through my hands. 


It professes to be a joint work by herself and a Mr Atkinson, 


one of the clique of infidel phrenological mesmerisers; but it is manifestly the doing 
of Miss Martineau herself. If Mr Atkinson had any hand in the production, the female 
atheist (“and here a female atheist talks you dead”) must have manufactured and 
cooked much of his philosophy, as of his grammar and diction. A work more tho- 
roughly degrading to character, whether moral or intellectual, has never come from 


the press. 


The credulity of unbelief is truly astonishing. “ The fool hath said in his 


heart there is no God :” it is now added that man is an irresponsible creature— 


that vice and virtue are mere names. 
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trois jours. Alors il lui promet, que par 
ja vertu de son souffle, il enflamera 
d’amour toutes les filles et femmes 
qu’il voudra posséder ; mais, qu’il faut 
que le souffle parvienne jusqu’a 
Vodorat des personnes 4 qui il voudra 
inspirer une forte passion.” He exer- 
cises this power over one Madeline, 
the daughter of a gentleman ; and so 
influences the mother by his “‘ souffle” 
that she becomes his accomplice. In 
the end, Gaufridy is condemned as a 
sorcerer — confesses, and is burnt; 
and Madeline, bitterly repentant, ends 
her days in aconvent. It is curious 
that, in his confession, he says that 
he could, on opening his window, be 
transported to the ‘* Sabbat”—the 
witches’ meeting. Whoever has seen 
mesmerism must have seen something 
very like this ‘‘ souffle” in appearance. 
I would not in the least insinuate as 
to its effects, but every one has seen 
enough to be convinced that the mes- 
meriser ought, in all cases, to be a 
strictly moral, conscientious person. 

Philosophers have supposed that 
the passion of love arises from a kind 
of ‘‘souffle,”"—an emanation of the 
one person sensibly received through 
the “‘odorat” of another. Indeed, 
the phenomena of love are extraordi- 
nary enough: do we unconsciously 
mesmerise each other? 1 knew a 
man who, on a visit to a friend, acci- 
dentally went with him to a house in 
the neighbourhood, where was a lady, 
neither very young nor handsome, 
nor did she enter into conversation 
with him ; but he looked at her, and 
she at him. ‘The friends did not re- 
main half an hour in the house. On 
leaving it, the visitor said to his host— 
** That woman will be my wife ;” and 
so it was. Was this in the breathing, 
or in the eye?—was it mesmeric ?— 
does the serpent’s eye fascinate ? 
Dante has it that Charon, by the power 
of his fiery eye, beckons and collects 
the wicked :— 


* Caron dimonio, con occhi di bragia 
Loro accenando, tutte le raccoglie.” 


Medusa’s head, reported to turn the 
gazer into stone—did it merely fix 
the limbs and whole person in cata- 
lepsy? The Rosicrucians seem to 
have anticipated the whole powers of 
the science, and preserved the secret. 
Sir Kenelm Digby was no fool, but a 
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wise man, and discreet. What were 
his sympathetic powders to cure 
wounds ata distance? And, if the 
story of him be true, he seems not to 
have been without the fascinating 
power. It is said an Italian prince, 
having no children, ardently desired 
that his princess should present him 
with one whereof so wise a man 
should be the father. 

What was Cagliostro’s art? Tal- 
leyrand’s interview with him, told in 
his 2£émoires, is at least interesting 
and curious; for the female figure in 
black mantle, who tells him strange 
things, which turn out to be true, has 
all the air of aclairvoyante. Then 
we are told how Talleyrand puts his 
hand to the forehead of a countess or 
marchioness, and is not able to with- 
draw it; and ultimately, in endea- 
vouring to do so, tears away the flesh 
from the forehead—by which he loses 
her friendship for ever. It is true we 
must suspect the great man, who is 
evidently given to get up good stories. 
Yet the interview may have taken 
place ; and there is the clairvoyante. 

The wonderful things said to have 
been done among us by Alexis, a few 
years ago, every one must remember ; 
many who may read this may have 
witnessed his powers. There is a 
story told of him, how he came to 
leave England so suddenly: I know 
not if it be true. It is said that he 
and a clairvoyante either met, or mes- 
merically, at a distance, so affected 
each other, that a mutual passion was 
the result; but that it would not do, 
and he was accordingly withdrawn to 
Paris. No incantations of the deserted 
clairvoyante were able to bring him 
back. If she possessed in her fit the 
same insight into language and litera- 
ture as into circumstances and futurity, 
she might have quoted the line— 


*¢ O crudelis Alexi, nihil mea carmina curas.” 


It was then Adolphe came to England. 
Is he not brother to Alexis ? 

The friend of Adolphe, or partner, 
who lectured on mesmerism, as I 
thought, in so objectionable a manner, 
asserted that persons had received 
great advantages in recovering pro- 
perty by means of Adolphe’s clair- 
voyance; but would it not be better 
that cases should be well attested ? 
One real undoubted fact of this kind 
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would greatly tend to establish the 
truth of the science, and it is of suffi- 
cient importance to induce persons to 
make inquiry. Every quack-medicine 
advertisement asserts these things, 
and supplies names; but few trust 
to them, and fewer still take the 
trouble to pass a correspondence with 
the names. Joseph Ady certainly too 
boldly gave the name of “ his friend” 
Sir Peter Laurie, and, if I mistake 
not, of the Lord Chancellor, as having 
recovered large property through his 
means. The appeal met with a flat 
denial. In the case of ‘‘ Adolphe at 
home,” there was every motive to be 
more particular, because it was his 
special business and calling to give 
such important informations for the 
recovery of estates. I was greatly dis- 
appointed that no names for reference 
were given. Now, it may be thought 
that I am writing in a bantering 
spirit, and am throwing ridicule on 
the whole subject of mesmerism. By 
no means. If, in the train of thought 
as I write, some suspicions arise, either 
on account of a seeming suppression, 
or from an ill-judged manner of set- 
ting forth an exhibition—or if there 
arise but a half-suspicion—a doubt, a 
difficulty to admit all that is claimed— 
it is in the very nature of the discus- 
sion that the stretched cord should fly 
back the whole length. Had I been 
entirely disposed to ridicule the science, 
I might have taken “‘ the bull by the 
horns,” or have attended Miss Mar- 
tineau in her vaccination ; but really, 
and in good faith, I had no such in- 
tention when I began to write this 
paper on mesmerism. ‘The fact is, I 
neither believe nor disbelieve it, and 
therefore vacillate, and am now on 
one side, and now on the other; and 
if I am treating it lightly now, accord- 
ing to the different state of mind, I 
have been through the greater part 
treating it gravely. 

I am uncertain, from what I have 
seen, if mesmeric influence be given 
more through the hand or the eye— 
both are used ; but surely the perfect 
clairvoyant, who can travel, being in 
‘*‘ rapport,” with any one to any part 
of the world, might easily, one would 
suppose, converse with, and if not 
that, be conversant with the doings 
of the object of his affection. The 
transmission of a glove, for instance, 
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by post, might be enough for “ rap- 
port.” Surely the electric fluid, if it 
be electric, might pass through such a 
chain. Do you remember the strange 
correspondence kept up by two lovers 
at a great distance, mentioned by 
Strada, and quoted from him by the 
Guardian, No. 119. In the person of 
Lucretius, he ‘** gives an account of 
the chimerical correspondence bet ween 
two friends, by the help of a load- 
stone, which had such virtue in it that 
it touched two several needles. When 
one of these needles, so touched, began 
to move, the other, though at never 
so great a distance, began to move at 
the same time, and in the same man- 
ner. He tells us that the two friends, 
being each of them possessed of one of 
these needles, made a kind of dial- 
plate, inscribing it with four-and- 
twenty letters, in the same manner 
that the hours of the day are marked 
upon the ordinary dial-plate. They 
then fixed the needles on each of these 
plates, in such a manner that it could 
move round without impediment, so 
as to touch any of the four-and-twenty 
letters. Upon separating one from 
another, into distant countries, they 
agreed to withdraw themselves punc- 
tually into their closets at a certain 
hour of the day, and to converse with 
one another by means of this their 
invention. Accordingly, when they 
were some hundred miles asunder, 
each of them retired in privacy at 
the time appointed, and immediately 
looxed at the dial-plate. If he had 
a mind to write anything to his 
friend, he directed his needle to every 
letter that formed the words which 
he had occasion for—making a little 
pause at the end of every word or 
sentence, to avoid confusion. The 
friend, at the same time, saw his own 
sympathetic needle moving itself to 
every letter which that of his corres- 
pondent pointed at. By this means 
they talked together across a whole 
continent, and conveyed their thoughts 
to one another in an instant, over 
cities, mountains, seas, or deserts.”’ If 
any ask, what this has to do with 
mesmerism ? the answer is, that both 
the needle and the thing or person 
mesmerised may be under the same 
power—electricity ; and some are of 
that opinion. That a piece of metal, 
made a loadstone, should, wherever 
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placed, retain its power unimpaired, 
however frequently it may impart it 
—that it should attract and firmly 
hold to it bodies of great weight, so 
as not to be removed from it without 
great force, offers a phenomenon very 
analogous to that of mesmerism, 
whereby the hand or the foot is ar- 
rested, and so firmly held to a panel 
of a door, or to a floor, as, without 
extreme violence, not to be removed. 
I have heard, too, of cases where 
parties have communicated with each 
other, or have been asserted so to have 
done, in a mesmeric state, though at 
the distance of many streets. Indeed, 
what else was the seeing the postman 
arrive, deliver a letter, and then the 
telling the contents of that letter, as in 
the instance I spoke of, and at which I 
was present? For though, in this case, 
only one party was in a mesmeric 
state, it was equally possible the 
other, though at miles distant, might 
‘have been in the same state, and 
might have known what was going on 
in the room where the mesmerised 
person spoke of the contents of the 
letter. She even described the ex- 
pression of surprise the contents of 
the letter were producing on her 
friends. And this telegraphic power 
has actually been assumed, and the 
reader may remember the description 
given, some few months since, of the 
condition and situation of the Franklin 
crew and ships. The reader cannot 
fail to observe what an exact descrip- 
tion this account from Strada gives of 
the electric telegraph, particularly the 
submarine. One would almost ima- 
gine it to have been written in 1850. 
But supposing the science of mesmer- 
ism to be only now in progress, and 
to be a perfectible science, why should 
we doubt taking individual facts as 
data for more universal and invari- 
able, that the whole machinery of 
telegraph by wire may be dispensed 
with? Mesmerists do claim powers 
quite equal, though in individuals 
only, and not invariably—does such 
power at any time exist? If it does, 
and the science is progressive, who is 
to define its limit? It is important 
that we should know what is de- 
manded of our belief. No one will 
deny that the demand is of a nature 
to warrant, if credited, the expectation 
of such a future as I have laid down. 
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Many may remember that, under 
this notion of electricity, metallic 
tractors were in fashion, and said to 
work great cures—till the experiment 
was tried with pieces of wood painted 
to resemble them, and the effects were 
the same. This took away the virtue 
from the metallic tractors. 

There has ever been, in all ages, an 
extensive credulity with regard to the 
power of charm in the human eye 
and hand—particularly the latter, 
arising, or greatly strengthened, by 
its use in the act of blessing. There 
is the touching for the Evil, hence ac- 
quiring a royal name; and the super- 
stition of the healing power in the 
dead man’s hand. Naaman the Sy- 
rian thought that the prophet would 
‘“‘ strike his hand over the place, and 
recover the leper.” This striking the 
hand over the place has been the 
adopted means of the mesmerists also ; 
but it is not according to the rules of 
the science necessary. For some go 
so far as to say they have only to 
will, and they effect. ‘ I will that a 
person should come to me, and he or 
she comes”—this I have heard as- 
serted, and many instances given, and 
some of very strange willing—and 
purposely strange to test the power. 
You are told that you may make a 
person love or hate—if under these 
passions you should will that they 
act, will they act? If the honest 
person, as I have shown, was made a 
thief by striking the hand “ over the 
place” of thieving ; and if a person is 
really made to come to you by your 
willing the coming—though at the 
same time, by words, you will him or 
her not to come—can you not will that 
he or she shall commit a particular 
theft, and it will be committed? I 
say not that any of our mesmerists 
are so wicked as to will such things ; 
but a science so advantageous to 
thieves, who require instruments, may 
fall into very bad hands. 

Viewing this and the many dangers 
which I have shown it comprehends, 
ought one not to desire that there 
may be in reality no such science— 
that it is all mere delusion, illusion, 
or collusion—anything rather than a 
truth? And this honest desire is right, 
and the honesty of it should effec- 
tually rescue the unconvinced from the 
coarseness of obloquy which, I am 
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sorry to say, the advocates for it, upon 
all occasions, cast upon all who ven- 
ture to doubt. 

They tell you tauntingly to believe 
your senses; yet the senses, from 
experience, one is inclined to mis- 
trust—indeed, some philosophers have 
absurdly. laid down, that they are 
only given to deceive us, and are no- 
wise to be trusted. Without being 
under such philosophy, I would ask 
which of our senses has not deceived 
us? Go to a common conjuror, put 
them all to the test, and question 
them. Your eye will be positive that 
it saw a child rammed into a cannon, 
and shot into or through a wall—and 
the said child walks away unhurt. 
Your hand will assert it caught hold 
of a dove, and grasped at a snake— 
your ear tells you a person is speak- 
ing to you from a box hardly large 
enough to hold a mouse. Now am I 
not bound, when so large demands are 
made on my credulity, and the appeal 
is to my senses, to refuse to bring 
them alone into court as evidence? 
Conjurors, aware of this inroad made 
on their profession, have very cun- 
ningly so imitated mesmeric exhibi- 
tions, that it is hard indeed to tell the 
imitation from the original. Then, 
again, there have been some very 
damaging scrutinies—some impos- 
tures discovered and confessed. It is 
said in reply—So the priestess has 
been suborned, yet the belief in the 
oracles but little shaken. But this is 
assuming also the truth of the oracles 
—a truth in the inspiration of the 
priestess ; and a large world of discus- 
sion is laid open to the mind, and it 
must travel far ere it can come to a 
judgment on that question. And after 
all, if the affirmative is reached, the 
mesmerist may decline to accept or 
associate with the spiritsto which such 
power shall be ascribed. For the 
power, if it did exist, was not human, 
unless, says the mesmerist, “ it was 
mesmerism.” ‘Then we must reply— 
Then mesmerism, too, is not merely 
human. 

Now it may be said, in answer to 
this deceit of our senses, that the 
argument would touch belief in mira- 
cles ; and it might, with regard to 
pretended miracles that rest on the 
evidence of the senses only. But, in 
fact, the evidence of the senses is only 
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one of the marks necessary to estab- 
lish the truth of a miracle; whereas 
the conjunction of four marks are 
needed, as ** The Short Method” 
so ingeniously and so undeniably 
proves—all which marks do combine 
in the Scripture miracles, and in them 
only. The senses are witnesses, not 
judges. They may be false witnesses, 
and even notoriously have their coun- 
terfeits in the imagination. Persons 
often imagine they hear, see, and feel, 
what in fact they do not. I want, 
therefore, in mesmeric cases, some- 
thing more, and of a nature different 
from that which a conjuror can deceive 
me in. Mesmerism does put forth 
pretensions to evidence of this required 
character, in its spiritualities—whcere 
matter, however fine and subtle, is set 
aside—as in this further claim of the 
power of the will. If I can, without 
touch, motion, or breathing, will, and 
by willing, create; or if I can be 
satisfied that any one has, or ever has 
had, that power—is in possession of 
that thing athousand times more potent 
than the long sought ‘‘ philosopher's 
stone "—I must bow down before the 
science, worship it, and deprecate its 
evil influences. 

I thought, when I began this paper, 
to be able to confine the mesmeric 
claims to two great attributes, though 
still shrouded by the human veil— 
Omunipresence and Omniscience ; but, 
in proceeding, I find this power of the 
will exciting me boldly, and demand- 
ing to be heard. It says—-It is I that 
can make virtue and vice ; I can will 
(shall I write it down?) water to be 
wine—I can create love and hatred— 
I can make to come and make to go. 
Without a word of persuasion, I make 
my will the sole motive of another’s 
action, that action being itself 
abhorrent to the general disposition of 
the person. It is I predestinate— 
the fur predestinatus is the creature 
of my will. I demand a place with 
your ** kind of omnipresence and om- 
niscience,” and to be named “‘ Omni- 
potence.” 

There is another view of mesmerism 
somewhat startling—it has a direct 
tendency to take from man his respon- 
sibility ; for, if he can, by the hand 
of influence, be made virtuous or 
criminal, in vulgar speech, there must 
cease to be virtue or crime as far as 
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the actor is concerned. Indeed, some 
medical men, looking to the brain as 
the material organ alone actuating 
man, do often, and have recently, in 
our courts of justice, made an irresis- 
tible impulse, incited by the diseased 
organ, the proof of insanity; and men 
who call themselves philosophers and 
philanthropists, adopting this theory, 
call upon the legislature to annul 
punishments. They think, from the 
form of the head, the man must be 
what he is. And this is phreno- 
mesmerism. The organism of life 
does everything. I know not to what 
extent the writers in the Zotst may be 
imbued with this notion; certainly the 
title seems to imply, as well as much 
in the contents of the Zoist, that upon 
the materialism of life rest the great 
phenomena of what we were wont to 
call mind. ‘ Philosophists,” says a 
satirist, ‘endeavour to explode pri- 
vate affections, in order to make room 
for general philanthropy ; the next 
step is, to remove the ividious dis- 
tinction between the several parts of 
active matter, and to substitute philo- 
zoism (love of all that has life) for phi- 
lanthropy—until which last improve- 
ment in morals is effected, we cannot 
attain to absolute perfection, which I 
hold to consist in Philo-entity, (love of 
all that exists.) The murderer of 
Kotzebue vaunted that he had given 
more than taken life, when he asserted 
that his victim was then the world 
and the food of worms. Whoever 
makes the whole of man a piece of 
mechanism, to be worked at will, as 
any other piece of mechanism — 
denying thereby personal responsi- 
bility, whether under the philosophy 
of phrenology, or phreno-mesmerism, 
or philozoism, does, in fact, trans- 
fer the dignity of his species to a 
toad or an oyster, level all human 
distinctions, and ought to profess as 
much love (if the word may be used 
at all) for the worms that feed upon 
his fellow-creatures as for his fellow- 
creatures themselves. 

It would be unfair to fasten this 
belief in material Zoism on all mes- 
merists, or on them in general ; but it 
is as well to notice the tendency—and, 
to those who follow the beginnings of 
things to their conclusions, this ten- 
dency must be very natural; for the 
man that can make another, merely 
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by the waving of his hand over an 
organ, do what he wills him to do, 
must look upon that man as a mere 
machine in his hands, and think of 
himself, that whilst in his material 
form as a Zoon, he has brought the 
subtle powers of his Zoe-—-his life— 
to such a state of energy that he can 
communicate with, and overpower, all 
other life. 

Now, as I professed in commencing 
this paper to hold my faith in abey- 
ance, I must confess I find myself, 
after these reflections, dropped with 
my whole weight into the scale ad- 
verse to mesmerism. What shall 
weigh down the opposite scale again ? 
first making a vacillation, a suspense, 
and, if possible, a decided preponder- 
ance on the other side. Wise and 
learned men have been its advocates 
—as they have advocated witchcraft, 
and persecuted witches. At the trial 
of Amy Duny and Rose Callender, at 
Bury-St-Edmund’s, 1664, before Sir 
Matthew Hale, Sir Thomas Brown, 
who wrote against vulgar errors, is 
said to have declared in court, he 
‘‘ was clearly of opinion that the fits 
of the plaintiffs were natural, but 
heightened by the devil co-operating 
with the malice of the witches, at 
whose instance he did the villanies.” 
He confirmed it by a similar case in 
Denmark, and so far influenced the 
jury that the two women were hanged. 
I begin to feel the weight of Sir 
Matthew Hale, and the dispenser of 
‘¢ Vulgar Errors” clinging to him. 

The great Boyle himself attested 
several of the cures made by Valentine 
Greatrakes, in the time of Charles IT. 
—an Irish gentleman, who professed to 
cure diseases by touching or stroking 
the parts affected, and who thereby 
acquired great eminence. Then I am 
inclined to throw against Boyle an 
anecdote showing that the workings 
of imagination may go as far—it is in 
a note of Granger’s :— 

““T was myself a witness of the 
powerful workings of imagination in 
the populace. When the waters of 
Glastonbury were at the height of 
their reputation in 1751, the following 
story, which scarce exceeds what I 
observed upon the spot, was told me 
by a gentleman of character,—‘An old 
woman in the workhouse at Yeovil, 
who had long been a cripple, and 
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made use of crutches, was strongly 
inclined to drink of the Glastonbury 
waters, which she was assured would 
cure her lameness; the master of 
the workhouse procured her several 
bottles of water, which had such 
an effect that she soon laid aside 
one crutch, and not long after 
the other. This was: extolled as a 
miraculous cure ; but the man pro- 
tested to his friends that he had im- 
posed upon her, and fetched water 
from an ordinary spring.’ I need not 
‘inform my reader that the force of 
imagination had spent itself, and she 
relapsed into her former infirmity.” 

As Boyle is now rising, let ua see 
if Mesmer himself cannot give him a 
further lift, and show that one of his 
cures was as imaginative as that of 
the old woman of Yeovil. And here, 
too, be it observed, we have the 
double weight of a man of extraor- 
dinary learning and Mesmer in the 
scale together. 

M. Comte de Gibelin, son of a pastor 
at Lausanne, and born there in 1727, 
came to Paris in 1763, where, some 
years after, he put out proposals for 
a large work, to be published by sub- 
scription, intitled Le Monde Primitif 
analysé et comparé avec le Monde 
Moderne ; ou Recherches sur l Antiquité 
du Monde. The work met with great 
encouragement, and was extended to 
9 vols. in 4to; when, his health being 
much impaired by severe application 
to his studies, he was forced to inter- 
mit them, and applied to the celebrated 
magnetic D. M. Mesmer for relief, by 
whose operations he flattered himself 
he had received so much, that he ad- 
dressed a memoir to his subscribers in 
1783, reckoned one of the ablest 
defences of M. Mesmer and his opera- 
tions. He relapsed, and, being re- 
moved to Dr Mesmer’s house, died 
there in 1784, which occasioned the 
following lines— 

“ Cy git ce pauvre Gibelin, 

Qui parloit Grec, Hebreu, Latin. 
Admirez tous son heroisme, 
Il fat martyr de magnetisme.” 


Mesmerists say that the commis- 
sion in Paris appointed to examine 
into the science made a secret report 
to the king, contradicting their public 
condemnation of it. I do not know 
that this secret report has seen the 
light. Is it, with the gift of Constan- 
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tine to Rome, as yet in the moon? 
Wherever it be, clairvoyance ought 
to discover it. 

Whatever mesmerism is now, in its 
beginning, if it advances as fast as 
other sciences, what will become of 
us under its workings? Will the 
laws against witchcraft be again in 
force, and mesmerism come under 
that denomination? It is frightful 
to think how rapidly time advances, 
and brings strange things to pass. 
In ten, twenty years, what a confusion 
the world will be in under its power— 
the consummation of * knowledge is 
power” all centred in mesmerism. 
Electricity is probably its great agent. 
Philosophers say that, if you shake 
hands, there is an intercommunion of 
the electric fluid, a mutual participa- 
tion of sentiment and all the pheno- 
mena of mind. 

And here I call to mind that, in 
another part of this paper, I asked 
what became of the mesmeric influence 
put on and put off by the wave 
of the hand. It cannot go through 
the floor, a non-conductor, or it would 
not retain power to fasten to it the 
foot. Admit, then, that in its diffused 
state it may be too weak to affect 
the company in the room: what 
becomes of it—is it floating about, 
and may be collected? What is to 
be said if the science shall be advanced 
to the degree that the mesmeric 
electric fluid may be concentrated, as 
in a ‘Leyden jar?” What a fright- 
ful power may be there, more potent 
than the genie that the fisherman in 
the Arabian Tale emancipated from 
the jar that came up in his net. Mes- 
merism is not under ‘*Solomon’s seal.” 
This Leyden jar—contemplate concen- 
trated mesmerism—what will it not 
do? Will the mesmeriser be enabled 
to load his jar with any passion- 
power he pleases—or rather direct the 
electro-mesmeric fluid, by means of 
wires, simultaneously to the same 
phrenological organs in many people? 
Will he be able to excite universal 
devotion, or universal combativeness? 

‘Tmagination wanders away to new 
possible camp-meetings, that have 
had their prototypes in ancient legend ; 
for we may now be but in a lull of 
sobriety, and awaken to a new and 
general madness. May the mesme- 
riser be a Bacchus among his bacchana- 
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lians, and lead the rout to worse 
orgies? Does the fabled strange tale 
represent but a process of the science 
—a Pentheus .will-driven, and torn 
by his unconscious mother and uncon- 
scious sisters, when it was willed that 
they should see in him but a bull? 
Will the mesmeriser possess a more 
potent Thyrsus, or a more sleep- 
engendering and awakening Caduceus 
than that of Hermes? Is there a 
cycle to bring these things to pass 
again in more full development? Or, 
to descend to the more vulgar illus- 
tration of this transmitted myth, in 
the Harlequin of our stage, will the 
adept in the science transmute by 
wave of wand, and Columbines run 
after him at pleasure ? 

Am I putting the case ad absurdum 
—casting ridicule upon the science ? 
Scarcely so, for the absurdum is 


‘apparent in the demands; and could 


these be carried out, there may be 
things arise ostensibly ridiculous, but 
tragic in a sad reality. 
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“ He nuge seria ducunt 
In mala.” 


If, sir, the powers be according to 
the demand of the professors of mes- 
merism, I dread it ; all ought to dread 
it. It would make every one suspect 
his fellow-man to be ademon. For 
though mesmerists, in defence, say, 
“the Evil Spirit cannot do good,” 
may he not first, to establish the 
evil, transform himself into “ an angel 
of light?” for this is within the scope 
of his deceptive power. If it be 
altogether a delusion, a falsity, an 
imposture, let it be exposed, con- 
demned; and the mesmeriser be, in 
the law’s eye, a common fortune- 
teller, and the craft subjected to the 
same penalties. If it, however, be 
otherwise, it will be the interest of 
all to look to consequences, and be at 
least cautious, lest ‘‘ the prince of this 
world,” and the powers of the air, be 
let loose upon us under the expansion 
of an evil knowledge. 








POSTSCRIPT. 


It must be admitted that our excellent correspondent has set forth the 
claims of ‘“‘ Adolphe” and ‘ Alexis,” and similar interesting abstractions, 
to the powers of omnipresence and omniscience, with great candour and be- 
coming gravity. We are sorry that we cannot follow what many of our 
readers may consider so excellent an example. We have no faith in those 
dear creatures without surnames: we have no faith in animal magnetism, 
either in its lesser or in its larger pretensions; but we have an unbounded 
faith in the imbecility, infatuation, vanity, credulity, and knavery of which 
human nature is capable. And we are of opinion that there is not a single 
well-authenticated mesmeric phenomenon which is not fully explicable by the 
operation of one or more of these causes, or of the whole of them taken in 
conjunction. 

The question in regard to mesmerism is twofold: first, how is the mesmeric 
prostration to be accounted for? and secondly, how is it to be disposed of? It 
may be accounted for, we conceive, by the natural tendencies just recited, 
without its being necessary to postulate any new or unknown agency; it may 
be disposed of by the influence of public opinion, which would very soon put 
a stop to these pitiable exhibitions, and very soon extinguish the magnetiser’s 
power and the patient’s susceptibility, if it were but to visit the performers 
with the contempt and reprobation they deserve. A few words on each of 
these heads may not be out of place, as a qualifying postscript to the foregoing 
letter, which, in our opinion, treats the mesmeric superstition with far too 
much indulgence. 

I. The existence of any physical force or fluid in man or in nature, by 
which the mesmeric phenomena are induced, has been distinctly disproved by 
every carefully conducted experiment. No person was ever magnetised when 
totally unsuspicious of the operation of which he was the sulyect. This is 
conclusive ; because a physical agent, which never does, of itself and unhe- 
ralded, produce any effect, is no physical agent at all. Then, again, let certain 
persons be prepared for the magnetic condition, and aware of what is expected 
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of them, and the effects are equally produced, whether the pretended influence 
be exerted or not. It seems simply ridiculous to postulate an odylic (we 
should like to be favoured with the derivation of this word) fluid to account 
for phenomena which show themselves just as conspicuously when no such 
fluid is or can be in operation. 

But it is argued by some of the advocates of mesmeric influence, that their 
agent, though perhaps not physical, is at any rate moral—that the will, or 
some spiritual energy on the part of the mesmerist, is the power by which his 
victims are entranced and rendered obedient to his bidding. Here, too, all 
the well-authenticated cases establish a totally different conclusion. They 
prove that the will or spiritual power of the mesmerist has of itse/f no ascend- 
ency or control whatsoever over the body or mind of his victim. Every well- 
guarded series of experiments has exhibited the mesmerist and his patient at 
cross-purposes with each other—the patient frequently doing those things 
which the mesmerist was desirous he should not do, and not doing those things 
which the operator was desirous he should do. As for the buffoonery begotten 
by mesmerism on phrenology, this exhibition can scarcely be expected to pro- 
voke much astonishment, or credence, or comment, except among professional 
artists themselves— 


“ Like Katterfelto, with their hair on end, 
At their own wonders—wondering for their bread!” 


The true explanation of mesmerism is to be found, as we have said, in the 
weakness or infatuation of human nature itself. No other causes are at all 
necessary to account for the mesmeric prostration. There is far more crazi- 
ness, both physical and moral, in man than he usually gives himself credit for. 
The reservoir of human folly may be in a great measure occult, but it is 
always full; and all that silliness, whether of body or mind, at any time 
wants, is to get its cue. 

These general remarks are of course more applicable to some individuals 
than they are to others. In soft and weak natures, where the nervous system 
is subject to cataleptic seizures, mental and bodily prostration is frequently 
almost the normal condition. Such of our readers as may have frequented 
mesmeric exhibitions must have observed a kind of semi-humanity visible in 
the expression and demeanour of most of the subjects whom the professional 
operators carry about with them. These poor creatures are at all times ready 
to imbibe the magnetic stupefaction, because it is only by an effort that they 
are ever free from it. There is always at work within them an occult ten- 
dency to self-abandonment—an unintentional proclivity to aberration, imita- 
tion, and deceit, which only requires a signal to precipitate its morbid deposits. 
This constitutional infirmity of body and of mind furnishes to the mesmerist a 
basis for his operations, and is the source of all the wonders which he works. 

It is only in the case of individuals who, without being fatuous, are 
hovering on the verge of fatuity, that the magnetic phenomena and the 
mesmeric prostration can be admitted to be in any considerable degree real. 
Real to a certain extent they may be; marvellous they certainly are not. 
Imbecility of the nervous system, a ready abandonment of the will, a 
facility in relinquishing every endowment which makes man human—these 
intelligible causes, eked out by a vanity and cunning which are always inhe- 
rent in natures of an inferior type, are quite sufficient to account for the 
— of the mesmeric manipulations on subjects of peculiar softness and 
pliancy. 

In those persons of a better organised structure, who yield themselves up 
to the mesmeric degradation, the physical causes are less operative; but 
the moral causes are still more influential. In all cases the prostration is 
self-induced. But in the subjects of whom we have spoken, it is mainly 
induced by physical depravity, although moral frailties concur to bring about 
the condition. In persons of a superior type, the condition is mainly due 
to moral causes, although physical imbecility has some share in facili- 
tating the result. These people have much vanity, much curiosity, and 
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much credulity, together with a weak imagination—that is to say, an imagi- 
nation which is easily excited by circumstances which would produce no 
effect upon people of stronger imaginative powers. Their vanity shows itself 
in the desire to astonish others, and get themselves talked about. They 
think it rather creditable to be susceptible subjects. It is a point in their 
favour! Their credulity and curiosity take the form of a powerful wish to 
be astonished themselves. Why should they be excluded from a land of 
wonders which others are permitted to enter? ‘The first step is now taken. 
They are ready for the sacrifice, which various motives concur to render 
agreeable. They resign themselves passively, mind and body, into the hands 
of the manipulator; and by his passes and grimaces, they are cowed ples- 
sureably, bullied delightfully, into so much of the condition which their incli- 
nations are bent upon attaining, as justifies them, they think, in laying 
claim to the whole condition, without bringing them under the imputation of 
being downright impostors. Downright impostors they unquestionably are 
not. We believe that their condition is frequently, though to a very limited 
extent, real. We must also consider, that, in a matter of this kind, which 
is so deeply imbued with the ridiculous, a mesmeric patient may, and doubt- 
less often does, justify to his own conscience a considerable deviation from 
the truth, on the ground of waggery or hoaxing. Why should an audience, 
which has the patience to put up with such spectacles, not be fooled to the 
tup of its bent ? 

II. How, then, is the miserable nonsense to be disposed of? It can 
only be put a stop to by the force of public opinion, guided of course by 
reason and truth. Let it be announced from all authoritative quarters that 
the magnetic sensibility is only another name for an unsound condition of the 
mental and bodily functions—that it may be always accepted as an infal- 
lible index of the position which an individual occupies in the scale of 
humanity—that its manifestation (when real) invariably betokens a physique 
and a morale greatly below the average, and a character to which no respect 
can be attached. Let this announcement—which is the undoubted truth—be 
made by all respectable organs of public opinion, and by all who are in any 
way concerned in the diffusion of knowledge, or in the instruction of the 
rising generation, and the magnetic superstition will rapidly decline. Let 
this—the correct and scientific explanation of the phenomena—be understood 
and considered carefully by all young people of both sexes, and the mesmeric 
ranks will be speedily thinned of their recruits. Our young friends who 
may have been entrapped into this infatuation by want of due considera- 
tion, wiil be wiser for the future. If they allow themselves to be experi- 
mented upon, they will at any rate take care not to disgrace themselves 
by yielding to the follies to which they may be solicited both from within 
and from without ; and we are much mistaken if, when they know what the 
penalty is, they will abandon themselves to a disgusting condition which is 
characteristic only of the most abject specimens of our species. 
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CIRCUMNAVIGATORS have jvecome 
quite commonplace characters in this 
century of mighty steam and universal 
travel. As in the case of certain gems 
and flowers, the multiplication of the 
species has destroyed its value—over- 
production has been its bane. Captain 
Cook, to whom, in our boyish days, 
we remember reverentially looking up, 
as to the worthy associate of Robinson 
Crusoe and Commodore Anson, would 
now, if resuscitated, be held scarcely 
more remarkable, and certainly less 
amusing, than that ingenious Yankee, 
Herman Melville. You shall hardly 
stroll round a Liverpool dock without 
rubbing shoulders with men who have 
made their tour of the globe—once at 
least. It is a much rarer incident to 
fall in with a lady who has performed 
the same feat, whether wholly by 
water, or by a combination of land- 
travel and sea-voyage. The book 
before us—a record of such an expe- 
dition — may fairly claim a place 
amongst the curiosities of literature ; 
less on account of its intrinsic pecu- 
liarities—although these are not want- 
ing—than on account of its author, 
and of the circumstances that led to 
its production. 

It seems no difficult matter to divine 
the motives that induced a woman, 
verging upon fifty, and whose life, for 
many years previously, had glided 
tranquilly along in the education of 
her sons, and in the monotonous 
routine of domestic life in a German 
city, suddenly to start, without other 
guide or companion than a moderately 
garnished purse, upon a journey round 
the world. We should have been 
disposed to lay odds upon guessing, at 
a first attempt, the class of feelings 
that had stimulated such a person, 
under such circumstances, to so toil- 
some and hazardous an expedition. 
There would seem but one probable 
incentive to so extraordinary an effort 
on the part of one of that sex and 
age—an incentive to be sought in the 
especially feminine attributes of ten- 
derness and self-devotion. The wish 
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to find, see, or serve some dear friend 
or relative, lost, long absent, or in 
grievous need or peril, would appear 
the sole solution of the riddle. Dispel 
this hypothesis, and conjecture is 
brought to bay. We pay our lost bet, 
and await, in perfect puzzlement, the 
explanation of the enigma. It is fur- 
nished in Madame Pfeiffer’s first page. 
An innate love of wandering, impera- 
tive as the impulse that drives the 
painter to the easel, and the poet into 
verse, sent her forth—when the age 
of her children, and her husband’s 
death, left her at liberty to indulge 
her errant fancies—upon a pilgrimage 
to the uttermost parts of the earth. 
Although she set out with a com- 
panion, she soon found herself alone. 
Economy being rendered necessary, as 
we infer, by her moderate means 
and inevitably heavy expenses, she 
used a knapsack instead of a travel- 
ling-carriage, contented herself with 
plain fare and inferior accommodation, 
with second-class cabins, and some- 
times even with a few square feet of 
deck ; roughing it, in short, with as 
good a grace as any travelling student 
or seasoned soldier. Cheerful in hard- 
ship, courageous in danger, her nature 
kindly and her spirit buoyant, this 
enterprising and eccentric German 
lady may serve as an example to many 
a male traveller. 

Although, during her married life, 
Madame Pfeiffer had had occasional 
opportunities of indulging her mauia 
for travelling, these had been but 
limited, and her distant journeys be- 
gan only with her widowhood. ‘The 
first, undertaken in 1842, was to 
Turkey, Palestine, and Egypt. Two 
small volumes were the result, and 
they have reached a second edition. 
Her next wanderings, in 1845, were in 
a very opposite direction—to Scan- 
dinavia and Iceland. Of these, also, 
she has published the narrative. 
Finally, on the Ist May 1846, she 
left Vienna for Hamburg, and took 
ship for the Brazils. We should fill a 
page with dry names, did we enu- 
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merate those of the principal places 
she visited before she again, on the 
4th November 1848, set foot in the 
Austrian capital. The main outline 
of her route may be briefly given. 
From Brazil she went round the Horn 
to Chili, thence to Tahiti, China, Cey- 
Jon, British India, Persia, Russia, 
(Asiatic and European,) and home by 
Constantinople and Athens. Her 
journal during these extensive pere- 
grinations forms the substance of the 
present book, for which she claims no 
other merit than that of a truthful 
delineation of what she herself felt, 
saw, and experienced. It certainly 
has not the novelty and strong interest 
of travels in regions previously un- 
visited or but partially explored, such 
as Tschudi’s Peru and Werne’s White 
Nile, although its authoress does oc- 
casionally take us into nooks which 
few have entered and fewer described 
—neither are its literary pretensions 
of the highest class; but there is a 
spirit and individuality about the 
writer which imparts itself to her 
pages ; and the mere circumstance of 
finding a woman in situations where 
we are unaccustomed to see any but 
hardy men, gives a pungency to the 
whole work which is still unexhausted 
at the end of the third volume. We 
can read with little surprise or emo- 
tion the cool account given by a Rux- 
ton, a Melville, or some other bold 
adventurer, of a solitary journey 
through the howling wilderness, or a 
hand-to-hand scuffle with a desperate 
marauder ; but it is otherwise startling 
to find an elderly lady encountering, 
with equal coolness, perils precisely 
similar, carrying pistols, and ready to 
use them, lunching on roast monkeys, 
dining on stewed snakes, and sojourn- 
ing amongst savages. Change Ida 


into John, and you would unquestion-, 


ably much diminish the interest of the 
book ; but, even then, it must in jus- 
tice be admitted to an honourable 
place amongst narratives of travel and 
adventure. 

The earliest portion of Madame 
Pfeiffer’s book is the least interesting. 
On the 12th May she reached Ham- 
burg, just in time to embark on board 
a beautiful brig, a namesake of her 
own, which was to sail upon the 13th. 
But she was bound to wait for her 
travelling companion, a certain Count 
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Berchthold, who was to join her at 
Hamburg, and who very ungallantly 
made her wait. They did not get off 
till the middle of June, by a Danish 
brig bound for Rio. The voyage was 
uneventful. Madame Pfeiffer’s ac- 
count of it, and of the Brazilian capi- 
tal, presents little novelty. There is 
greater interest in her excursions into 
the interior of Brazil. One of the 
first of these was to the new German 
colony of ,Petropolis, founded little 
more than a year previously, and 
situated in the heart of an aboriginal 
forest, at a height of two thousand 
five hundred feet above the level of 
the sea. The chief occupation of the 
colonists was intended to be the pro- 
duction of various kinds of European 
fruits and vegetables, which in that 
climate thrive only at a considerable 
elevation. Hence the choice of the 
locality. Petropolis is at seven 
leagues from Porto d’Estrella, a great 
depot of produce from the interior, 
which is thence sent by water to Rio. 
In the capital the colony was reported 
to be in a state of wonderful progress 
and rapid development ; but Madame 
Pfeiffer seems to have been very slightly 
impressed by its prosperity, and mar- 
vels at the misery her poor country- 
men must have endured in their native 
land, for them to be induced to aban- 
don it for the possession of a niggardly 
plot of land in the centre of an Ameri- 
can forest. Her excursion to Petro- 
polis was chiefly remarkable by the 
occurrence of her first adventure of 
any note. She and the Count were 
attacked by a negro, armed with a 
lasso and a long knife. ‘Their only 
means of defence were their parasols, 
and a clasp-knife, which the lady 
carried in her pocket, and with which 
she valiantly defended herself, being 
resolved, she says, to sell her life 
dearly. She received two wounds in 
the arm, and inflicted one on the 
negro’s hand; but she and her com- 
panion, who showed very little fight, 
would to all appearance have got the 
worst of it, had not two horsemen 
come up. The end of the affair was 
that the brigand was pursued, cap- 
tured, bound, and, as he refused to 
walk, so awfully beaten about the 
head, that Madame Pfeiffer, ignorant 
apparently of the excessive hardness 
of negro skulls, expected to see his 
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brains knocked out. She merely got 
her wounds bound up and prosecuted 
her journey, so little discomposed 
by the encounter that she had 
speedily forgotten it in the contem- 
plation of the enchanting landscape. 
We should have mentioned that, 
the better to enjoy the country, and 
because she wished to collect insects, 
and the Count to botanise, they per- 
formed the journey (seven leagues) 
on foot, returning in like manner, 
after a day’s stay at Petropolis. No 
feather-bed traveller, it must be 
owned, was this middle-aged lady 
from Vienna, whose next expedition 
was to the town of Novo Friburgo, or 
Morroqueimado, founded fifteen years 
previously by Swiss and Germans, 
but which, at the time of her visit, 
did not yet contain quite a hundred 
mason-built houses. Eight leagues 
in a steamboat, twenty leagues on 
mules, took the travellers from Rio to 
Novo Friburgo. ‘The twenty leagues 
were accomplished slowly, at the rate 
of three or four a-day, along a most 
picturesque, and for the most part 
exceedingly mountainous road. Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer was especially struck 
by the gorgeous luxuriance of the 
tropical vegetation. ‘ Beautiful be- 
yond all description,” she says, ‘ are 
the parasite plants, which not only 
completely cover’ the ground, but are 
so intertwined with the trees, that 
their magnificent flowers hang from 
the topmost boughs, looking like won- 
derful blossoms growing on the trees 
themselves. And trees there are 
whose yellow and red blossoms re- 
semble the choicest flowers, and others 
which bear. great whitish flowers that 
gleam like silver from out the ocean 
of green leaves. Such forests may 
truly be styled the giant gardens of 
the world.” Novo Friburgo was but 
the half-way house of this journey, 
whence the travellers proposed going 
on a visit to the Indian aborigines of 
the country. Unfortunately a wound 
in the hand, which Count Berchthold 
had received in the skirmish with the 
negro, had become greatly inflamed, 
and it was impossible for him to pro- 
ceed. The lady’s wounds, on the con- 
trary, were rapidly healing, and neither 
dangerous nor a hindrance; and she re- 
solved, rather than give up what she 
considered the most interesting part of 
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the trip, to go on alone, a trusty guide 
and a good double-barrelled pistol for 
sole protectors. Descending from the 
high ground into the hot region of the 
valleys, she pursued her journey under 
a sun in whose rays the thermometer 
stood at 39° Reaum. (120° Fahr.,) 
passing numerous plantations, for the 
most part (and with the exception of 
the coffee and sugar estates) grievously 
neglected and overgrown with weeds. 
At various points on either side her 
path, she saw vast clouds of smoke, 
arising from burning forests, this be- 
ing the Brazilian mode of clearing the 
ground. Unlike fires in the prairie, 
where the dry herbage flames 
like straw, these conflagrations never 
spread to a dangerous extent, the 
freshness of the vegetation checking 
them. It is necessary to set light in 
several places to the piece of forest 
land intended to be cleared, and even 
then the fire sometimes dies out be- 
fore its work is complete, and green 
oases are found in the midst of the 
ash-covered desert. Presently Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer, who had hitherto seen 
these burnings but from a distance, 
and who longed for a nearer view, 
came to a spot where her road lay 
between a blazing forest and a thicket 
of low brushwood, also in flames. 
“The passage between the two was 
at most fifty paces wide, and com- 
pletely shrouded in smoke. One 
heard the crackling of the fire, and 
saw, through the volumes of smoke, 
vast pillars of flame twirling and 
quivering upwards. Then there came 
reports like the sound of cannon, as 
the great forest trees fell thundering 
to the ground. When I saw my 
guide ride towards this infernal-look- 
ing fiery gulf, I felt a little uneasy ; 
but then I reflected that he was not 
likely foolishly to risk his life, and that 
he must know from experience the 
possibility of passing such places. At 
the entrance sat two negroes, to in- 
struct travellers as to the right direc- 
tion to be taken, and to recommend 
them to ride at speed. My guide 
translated their words to me, gave 
his horse the spur, I followed his ex - 
ample, and we dashed, with a loose 
rein, into the smoking defile. Hot 
ashes flew around us, and the stifling 
smoke was even more oppressive than 
the heat given out by the flames. 
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Our mules seemed to lose their breath, 
and we had much difficulty in keeping 
them at a gallop. Fortunately, we 
had but five or six hundred yards to 
get over, and this we accomplished 
without injury.” The passage through 
fire was shortly succeeded by one 
through an untrodden forest, the con- 
sequence of a slight deviation from 
the road. Path there was none: they 
dismounted, and the guide walked in 
front, lopping off the branches that 
hung so low as to impede their pro- 
gress, and hacking at the dense masses 
of creeping plants that grew high and 
thick between the trees. Now they 
were up to their knees in the intricate 
vegetable web, now clambering over 
fallen tree-trunks, or squeezing them- 
seives between others that stood so 
close together as scarcely to permit 
the passage of their mules. So great 
were the difficulties and fatigues that 
Madame Pfeiffer almost doubted the 
possibility of getting through. Con- 
sidering the labour inseparable from 
these wanderings in Brazilian back- 
woods, and the intense heat of the 
weather, it is perhaps rather unrea- 
sonable of her to complain of her 
guide for limiting each day’s march to 
some five or six leagues, and to ac- 
cuse him of so doing for the sake of 
his daily ration and four milreas. 
But she soon forgets to grumble, to 
expatiate enthusiastically on the beau- 
ties of a forest garden, draped with 
garlands of gorgeous flowers, peopled 
with birds such as she had never seen 
but in museums, refreshed by the 
ripple of limpid streams, and from 
amongst whose fairy bowers she could 
not help expecting the appearance of 
sylpbs and wood-nymphs. An ardent 
lover of nature’s beauties, she felt 
more than compensated, by the ride 
through this carthly paradise, for all 
the fatigues (by no means slight) of 
her trip to the backwoods. As a 
specimen of her rough, fare amongst 
the Indians, we will extract page 104 
of her first volume. The said Indians, 
we may premise, are as real down- 
right savages as any Ojibbeway or 
Bosjesman who ever raised a war- 
whoop, but hospitable and obliging— 
so far, at least, as Madame Pfeiffer’s 
experience of them goes. She de- 
scribes them as uglier than negroes, 
of a light bronze colour, stupid- 
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looking and open-mouthed, tattooed 
red and blue, with a rag round 
the loins for sole garment, and 
passionate lovers of brandy and to- 
bacco. Such are the Puris or Bra- 
zilian aborigines, whose numbers are 
estimated at about half-a-million, 
scattered through the forests. They 
wander about in small groups of six 
or seven families, and pitch their 
wigwams where the fancy takes them, 
abiding in one place only till they 
have consumed all the game, fruit, 
and edible roots in the vicinity. It is 
extremely difficult to imagine one of 
those sedate German matrons, whom 
we have so often seen placidly knit- 
ting and coffee-drinking in some well- 
kept summer-garten, upon a friendly 
visit to these nomadic barbarians. 
However, here is Madame Pfeiffer’s 
account of a day amongst the Puris :— 

‘* After I had sufficiently examined 
everything in the huts, I went with 
some of the savages to a parrot and 
monkey hunt. We had not far to 
seek before finding both, and I now 
had an opportunity of admiring the 
skill with which these people handle 
their bows. They shot the birds 
upon the wing, and seldom missed 
their mark. When we had brought 
down three parrots and a monkey, 
we returned tothe huts. In the best 
of these the good people invited me 
to take up my quarters for the night. 
I willingly accepted the offer, for 
what with severe exercise on foot, 
the heat, and the shooting-party, I 
was somewhat weary; the day was 
drawing to a close, and I could hardly 
reach the white men’s settlement that 
evening. So I spread out my cloak 
upon the ground, put a log of wood 
for a pillow, and seated myself forth- 
with upon this famous bed. My en- 
tertainers cooked the monkey and the 
parrots, sticking them on wooden 
spits, and roasting them at the fire. 
To make the repast right dainty, they 
added some ears of maize, and roots 
baked in the ashes. Then they 
brought some fresh leaves from-the 
neighbouring trees, tore the roasted 
monkey into several pieces with their 
hands, laid a goodly portion of it 
upon the leaves, together with a par- 
rot, maize, and roots, and placed it 
before me. My appetite was prodi- 
gious, for I had eaten nothing since 
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morning ; so I began at once with 
the roast monkey, which I found 
most delicious: the meat of the par- 
rot was nothing like so delicate and 
well flavoured.” 

Hunger appeased, Madame Pfeiffer, 
making herself quite at home, re- 
quested her hosts to favour her with 
a specimen of their chorographic ac- 
complishments. By this time it was 
dark, so they brought a quantity of 
wood, erected it into a sort of funeral 
pile, set fire to it, and danced around 
it to the music of a savage guitar. 
The first dance—of peace or rejoicing 
—was accompanied by the performers 
with a series of hideous grimaces, and 
an equally hideous noise, intended for 
a song. If not very graceful, how- 
ever, neither was it alarming. Their 
next performance was of a different 
character. ‘*‘ Arming themselves with 
bows, arrows, and weighty clubs, 
they again formed a circle; but this 
time their movements were far more 
lively and wild than in the first 
dance, and they struck terrible blows 
around them with their clubs. ‘Then 
suddenly scattering themselves, they 
bent their bows, laid arrow to string, 
and went through the pantomime of 
shooting at a flying foe, accompanying 
the demonstration with frightfully 
piercing yells, which re - echoed 
through the whole forest. I started 
up in terror, for I really believed my- 
self surrounded by foes, against whom 
I had no help or protection. Heartily 
glad was I that this hideous dance of 
triumph was brought to a speedy 
close,” and that the adventurous 
lady, after the fatigue and excitement 
of this curious day’s work, was at 
last able to lie down beneath the leaf 
roof of a wigwam, open at the sides, 
in which she for some time was kept 
awake by apprehensions of a visit 
from some noiseless snake or prowling 
beast of prey. 

Round the Horn now went Madame 
Ida Pfeiffer, in the fine English barque 
“* John Renwick,” Captain Bell ; and 
welk pleased was she with the good 
fare and good-humour of the said 
Bell, and much amused by his sea- 
man’s yarns, although somewhat vex- 
ed with him for starting a fortnight 
later than he had pledged himself to 
do, and running into Santos when he 
should have gone direct to Valparaiso. 
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She consoled herself for this last delay 
by an excursion up the country, and 
by diligently adding to her entomolo- 
gical collection. She had greater dif- 
ficulty in pardoning the captain an 
abominable coat of oil-paint which 
he gave both to the inside and outside 
of his ship, during the last week of 
the voyage, that the John Renwick 
might look gay on entering port. 
Once on dry land, however, she quick- 
ly forgets marine disagreeables. Of 
her sojourn in Chili she gives a lively 
and pleasant account, which we are 
obliged to pass over, in order to ac- 
company her to more distant regions. 
For two hundred Spanish dollars she 
engaged her passage by a Dutch 
barque, bound to China vid Tahiti. 
She was ill when she went on board, 
but she would not lose her passage- 
money, paid in advance, or await for 
weeks at Valparaiso the chance of 
another ship for China. She tried 
to vanquish her complaint by diet 
and abstinence, but in vain; and at 
last hit upon the rather strong re- 
medy of taking cold sea-baths in a 
cask, remaining in the water for a 
quarter of an hour each time. Six of 
these baths restored her to health, 
and in spite of a severe storm, and of 
the overpowering abundance of opions 
in the Dutch cookery, she reached 
Tahiti in good case. This was a few 
months after the settlement of the 
Tahitian question: she found the 
town of Papeiti full of French troops, 
and several ships of war in its har- 
bour. Queen Pomaree had just re- 
turned from her refuge in another 
island, and was in full enjoyment of 
her four-roomed house, her French 
pension, and her daily dinner at the 
governor’s table. ‘The place was so 
crowded, that officers of high rank 
were glad to content themselves with 
the most wretched Indian huts for a 
residence. Poor Madame Pfeiffer 
went from door to door, seeking 
quarters, and finding none, until at 
last she managed to get an allotment 
of floor six feet long and four wide, 
behind a door in a carpenter's cottage. 
There were already four dwellers in 
the same room, the floor was unboard- 
ed, the walls were mere palisades, of 
chair or bedstead there was no sign ; 
and for this execrable accommodation 
she was to pay three shillings a- week 
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—an exorbitant rent in those lati- 
tudes. The humility of her lodging 
was no obstacle to her presentation 
at court. Her first sight of Pomaree 
was at a ball given by Governor 
Bruat to celebrate the birthday of 
Louis Philippe—a strange and not 
uninteresting ball, where elegant 
French ladies, and staff-officers in 
full dress, mingled in the same dance 
with half-naked Indians. ‘ Queen 
Pomaree was wrapped in a gown, or 
rather a sort of blouse, of sky-blue 
velvet, trimmed with double rows of 
expensive black lace. She wore large 
jasmine flowers in her ears, a gar- 
Jand in her hair; in her hand she 
carried a fine pocket handkerchief, 
beautifully embroidered, and orna- 
mented with broad lace. She usually 
goes barefoot, but for this evening 
she had forced her feet into stockings 
and shoes. The entire dress was a 
present from the King of the French.” 
At supper Madame Pfeiffer had the 
honour to sit between the queen’s 
husband, who was attired in a mag- 
nificent uniform, as a French general 
—and King Ozoume, the sovereign of 
a neighbouring island, who appeared, 
for that particular occasion, in a 
bright sulphur-coloured coat. Both 
these illustrious persons had made a 
certain progress in European breeding, 
and were attentive to fill their neigh- 
bour’s glass, offer her dishes, and the 
like. It seemed the great ambition 
of all the guests to ape civilised 
manners ; and they were tolerably 
successful, although now and then 
one or other of them committed some 
slight incongruity. Madame Pfeiffer, 
a keen observer, could detect nothing 
worse than an occasional over- 
eagerness after the champagne bottles, 
and the abstraction from the table, 
by Queen Pomaree, of a plate of 
sweetmeats, which she sent home for 
her private use. 

‘*As a woman of advanced age,” 
says Madame Pfeiffer, with a candour 
rare in her sex, ‘‘ I may well be per- 
mitted to make remarks on such 
matters.” The matters in question 
are the immorality and dissolute 
practices of the Tahitians and their 
French allies; with respect to which 
the lady, casting away prudery, and 
availing herself of the privilege of 
matronhood, treats her readers to 
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some curious anecdotes and revela- 
tions. Having obtained fourteen 
days’ leave of absence from the cap- 
tain of her ship, she was desirous to 
take a ramble round the island, and 
expected to obtain the escort of one 
of the French officers, many of whom 
were frequently moving about upon 
duty. ‘To her surprise, however, 
every officer to whom she applied 
made some excuse or other for declin- 
ing the honour of her corhpany. She 
was totally unable to account for 
their disobliging conduct, until one 
of them, compassionating her per- 
plexity, divulged its motive. In 
Tahiti every Frenchman travels with 
a native mistress. Enlightened as to 
the obstacle, Madame Pfeiffer boldly 
surmounted it, and accepted her in- 
formant’s offer to accompany him, 
his fair Tahitian friend, and old Tati, 
the most celebrated chief in the island, 
to his residence at Papara. Thence 
she made an expedition on foot to a 
lake eighteen English miles in the 
interior. ‘The journey there and 
back, she says, after mentioning the 
distance, may be conveniently accom- 
plished in two days. <A guide had 
the assurance to ask three dollars 
to accompany her, but by old Tati’s 
intervention the demand was re- 
duced. Pedestrian expeditions in 
Tahiti are fatiguing, for the island is 
rich in streams, and the traveller has 
frequently to wade through water 
and tracts of sand. Madame Pfeiffer 
equipped herself accordingly. Her 
dress consisted of strong men’s-shoes, 
no stockings, trousers, and a blouse 
tucked up to the hips, in which light 
and convenient, but not very feminine, 
garb, she set out, accompanied only 
by her Indian guide, on the morning 
of the 7th May. During the first 
six miles she reckoned no less than 
thirty-two rivulets, through which 
they had to walk. This was along 
the coast: then came breakfast — 
breadfruit and a few small fish at an 
Indian cottage—and then they struck 
into the interior through wild ravines. 
‘* A tolerably wide mountain-stream, 
which courses through the hollow 
over a very stony bed, was, in many 
places, in consequence of the recent 
rains, more than three feet deep, and 
very rapid. Through this we had to 
wade sixty-two times. In dangerous 
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places, the Indian grasped my hand, 
and pulled me after him, often half 
swimming. The water was repeatedly 
above my hips; and as to getting dry 
again, it was not to be thought of. 
The footpath became momentarily 
more toilsome and dangerous. We 
had to climb over rocks and stones, 
which were so covered with the broad 
leaf of the oputu, that one never knew 
where to set one’s foot in safety. I 
wounded my hands and feet badly, 
and frequently fell. It was truly a 
breakneck journey, which had then 
been accomplished only by a few 
officers, and which assuredly no 
woman had ever undertaken. In 
two places the ravine was so narrow 
that there was no margin to the 
stream ; and here the Indians, during 
the war with the French, had thrown 
up stone parapets five feet high, as 
defences against their foe, should he 
attack them on that side. In eight 
hours we had got over the eighteen 
miles, and ascended eighteen hundred 
feet.” The lake is small—some eight 
hundred feet in diameter—but of very 
remarkable appearance ; so closely 
encircled by lofty and precipitous 
mountains, that there is not even a 
footpath between their base and its 
waters. Its basin might be the 
crater of an extinct volcano, and 
basaltic masses in the neighbourhood 
strengthenthe supposition. Itabounds 
in fish. Madame Pfeiffer desired to 
cross the lake, and told her guide so. 
The Indian instantly tore down a few 
branches, fastened them together with 
a kind of long tough grass, laid leaves 
upon them, launched this apology for 
a raft upon the water, and invited 
her to step upon it. ‘I certainly felt 
a little frightened,” says the intrepid 
Ida, “but I should have been 
ashamed to show it; so I got upon 
the raft, which my guide, swimming, 
pushed before him. I got safely 
across and back again, though, to 
say the truth, I did not feel very 
comfortable during the passage. The 
raft was small, it was as much under 
the water as floating upon it, there was 
nothing to hold on by, and one risked 
every moment a fall overboard. The 
mode of transport is not to be recom- 
mended to persons who cannot swim.” 
A cheerful fire, a scanty meal, and a 
bed of leaves, concluded the day ; 
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Madame Pfeiffer, wet and tired, 
sleeping soundly, without fear of man 
or beast. The Tahitians are peace- 
loving and inoffensive; their island 
harbours neither beasts of prey nor 
noxious reptiles or insects. Mos- 
quitos are the only evil to be appre- 
hended; the scorpions, few in number, 
being so innocent that they may 
safely be taken in the hand. 

During her stay at Papara, Madame 
Pfeiffer, although, as already shown, 
no prudish fine lady, was frequently 
shocked by the license of the scenes 
that occurred in the house of Mr 
(she gives the names of no Europeans 
in Tahiti, and claims their gratitude 
for her reserve) when he received the 
visits of other officers and their female 
travelling companions. On such oc- 
casions she took refuge with the 
servants, who certainly, she says, 
joked and laughed, but whose jokes 
could be overheard without a blush. 
Hier journey back to Papeiti was 
made, however, in company with an 
officer and his mistress, and the three 
performed the six-and-thirty English 
miles in one day, on foot! A trip to 
the fastness of Fautana, that extraor- 
dinarily strong position which the 
islanders deemed impregnable until it 
was taken by the French, filled up 
the remainder of her sojourn in the 
island. Governor Bruat, who cannot 
but have been strongly interested by 
her lardihood and undaunted spirit, 
lent her his horses, and gave her as a 
guide a French serjeant who himself 
had been present in the action. ‘The 
day after her return she sailed for 
China, where, soon after her arrival, 
she met, at Victoria, five of her coun- 
trymen—the celebrated Gutzlaff and 
four other German missionaries, who 
were studying Chinese, and who 
dressed themselves @ la Chinoise, 
with shaven heads and long tails. 
Here her funds ran short. She 
wanted to get to Canton, but could 
not afford the twelve dollars that a 
hired boat or a passage by a steamer 
costs. So she made up her mind to 
go by a little Chinese junk, although 
strongly dissuaded from such a pro- 
ject by Herr Pustau, a resident mer- 
chant, who declared it dangerous to 
trust herself unprotected amongst 
Chinese, but who (probably ignorant 
of the state of her purse) does not 
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appear to have offered her the neces- 
sary funds for the safer and more ex- 
pensive conveyance. But the appear- 
ance and manners of the Chinese 
inspired her with no fear. ‘* I cleaned 
my pistols,” she says, “and went 
quietly on board the junk in the 
evening of the 12th July. Darkness 
and the heavy rain soon drove me 
below, where I passed my time in 
observing my Chinese fellow travel- 
jlers. The company was not particu- 
larly select, but they behaved with 
much propriety, so that I could 
remain amongst them without un- 
pleasantness. Someplayed at dominos, 
whilst others extracted doleful tones 
from a sort of three-stringed mando- 
line. They smoked, and chattered, 
and drank weak sugarless tea out of 
small cups. On all sides I was 
oifered this Celestial beverage.” Far 
from being molested, the European 
lady experienced both courtesy and 
kindness from the Chinese women on 
board, as well as from the master of 
the junk. On reaching Canton, she 
was puzzled how to find her way to 
the house of Mr Agassiz, to whom 
she was recommended. She suc- 
ceeded in making the junk-man 
understand by signs that she had no 
money, and that he must take her to 
the factory, where he should be paid. 
On her way thither she observed that 
old and young pointed at and shouted 
after her, that the people ran out of 
their shops to look at her, and that 
many followed her, so that she 
reached the factory with a crowd at 
her heels. When Mr Agassiz beheld 
her, accompanied by the junk-man, 
and heard of the manner of her 
journey, and of her walk through the 
streets of Canton, he was greatly 
astonished, and could hardly believe 
she had not been injured or assailed. 
It was an unheard-of thing for a 
European woman to walk abroad in 
Canton with only a Chinese for guide 
and escort; and Mr Agassiz declared 
her extraordinarily fortunate not to 
have been ill-treated and even stoned, 
in which case her companion would 
assuredly have taken to flight and 
left her to her fate. Since the war 
with England, he said, Europeans 
were in worse odour than ever; 
women, especially, on acccount of the 
old Chinese prophecy that some day 
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the Celestial empire shall be con- 
quered by a woman. 

Passing over the greater part of 
Madame Pfeiffer’s second volume, 
which relates chiefly to British India, 
we find her again at Benares, hos- 
pitably entertained by a countryman, 
Herr Luitpold, there resident. She 
was now travelling in company with 
a Mr Lan, having parted, some time 
before, from Count Berchthold, where 
and wherefore does not exactly ap- 
pear. Berchthold seems to have 
been a travelling companion of little 
energy or resource, and indeed the 
lady never gets on so well, or does 
such bold things, as when alone. Mr 
Lau procured her a presentation to 
the Rajah of Benares, at Ramnughur, 
who received her with great kindness, 
asked her to smoke a pipe, which she 
declined, smoked several himself, 
chatted with her through an inter- 
preter, dazzled her eyes with the 
brilliants on his cap and fingers, 
regaled her with sweetmeats and 
sherbet, and with a native dance, 
and took her on an elephant to see 
his garden at some short distance 
from bis palace. She thought very 
little of the garden, but praised it to 
gratify the rajab, who seemed exceed- 
ingly proud of it, and who sent her, 
the next day, as a recompense, per- 
haps, for her good taste in horticul- 
ture, a collection of choice fruits— 
including grapes and pomegranates, 
great rarities at that season, and 
which came from Cabool, a distance 
of seven hundred English miles, ‘In 
the palace inhabited by the rajah,” 
she informs us, ‘‘no human being 
has died for many years past. The 
reason of this is the following: ‘One 
of the owners of this palace once 
asked a brahmin what would become 
of the soul of him who should die 
within its walls. The brahmin replied 
thatit would ascendtoheaven. Ninety. 
nine times did the rajah repeat the 
question, always receiving the same 
answer. But when he repeated it for 
the hundredth time, the Brahmin lost 
patience, and replied, that the soul 
would pass into the body of an ass. 
Since that day, not a dweller in the 
palace, from the prince down to the 
meanest of his servants, but hurries 
out of it as soon as he feels himself 
unwell, in dread of continuing to play, 
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after death, the same part which, 
during his life, he has perhaps often 
admirably enacted. A sarcasm which 
we cannot help considering a very 
ungrateful return, on the part of Mrs 
Pfeiffer, for the ride on the elephant, 
the nautch girls, and the pomegranates 
of Cabool. By the dancing, however, 
she seems to have been slightly im- 
pressed; her interest being much more 
strongly roused by some jugglers and 
snake-charmers she soon afterwards 
saw at Delhi. The conjurors mingled 
white, red, yellow, and blue powders 
together, swallowed the mixture, and 
immediately spit it out again, quite 
dry and sorted in the different colours ; 
they cast down their eyes, and, on 
raising them, the eyeballs appeared 
to be of gold ; again they bowed their 
heads, and on again raising them, the 
eyeballs were of their natural colour, 
and their teeth were of gold. Others 
made a small opening in the skin of 
the body, and drew from it an infinite 
number of ells of thread, sewing silk, 
and narrow ribbon. The snake- 
tamers held the reptiles by their tails, 
suffering them to coil round their 
arms, necks, and bodies, and allowed 
great scorpions to crawl over their 
hands. 

At Calcutta, Madame Pfeiffer had 
been strongly advised not to go be- 
yond Delhi, as the dangers of the road 
would then be much greater ; and her 
acquaintances there had done their 
best to inspire her with a wholesome 
terror of the Thugs, or Tuggs, as she 
persists in calling them. Her appre- 
hensions, however—if any she enter- 
tained—diminished greatly during her 
stay at Delhi, where she was received 
into the house of Dr Sprenger, chief 
of the college at that place, under 
whose roof she found an amount of 
comfort, kindness, and almost of lux- 
ury, which contrasted delightfully with 
her previous rough fare by land and 
water. At Delhi she was assured 
that the “ Tuggs” were much less 
numerous than they had been ; that 
in India, Europeans were seldom at- 
tacked upon the road ; and that, upon 
the whole, she had little to fear for 
her personal safety. Countless hard- 
ships and privations they did not con- 
ceal from her that she would have to 
encounter. But what availed it to 
urge these as impediments to the 
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passenger by the Chinese junk, the 
wanderer in Otaheitian solitudes, the 
guest of Chilian aborigines? She 
pushed on, in a baili, (a sort of ox- 
cart,)— a cheaper conveyance than 
camel or palanquin—attended by a 
trusty servant of Dr Sprenger’s, and 
carefully jotting down in her journal 


all that she saw by the way. For. 


about a fortnight, this did not amount 
to much of interest. She reached 
Kottah, left it on a camel—travelling 
very independently, with a _ trunk, 
weighing twenty-five pounds, for sole 
baggage, and, two days afterwards, 
fell in with the tents of Captain Bur- 
don, the British Resident at Kottah, 
who was on a journey of inspection 
to the different military stations. Mrs 
Burdon had not seen a European 
woman for four years ; it may be ima- 
gined that Madame Pfeiffer found a 
hearty welcome both from her and 
her husband, to whom Dr Sprenger 
had warmly recommended her. Upon 
this, and upon other occasions, she 
was greatly struck by the mode of 
travelling of the English officers and 
agents in India. She, who had 
roughed it for many thousands of 
miles, with no other encumbrances 
than her little box and her double- 
barrelled pistols—sleeping sometimes 
in wretched huts, at others in the open 
air—gazed in admiration at the clus- 
ters of tents deemed indispensable for 
the accommodation of an ordinary 
family ; at the spacious canvass dwell- 
ings, divided into several chambers, 
and erected with wonderful rapidity 
for a single night’s occupation ; at the 
quantities of portable furniture, car- 
pets, and canteens; at the luxurious 
beds, numerous attendants, comfort- 
able palanquins, fine horses, and deli- 
cately prepared meals. Not in the 
most civilised countries of Europe, 
she exclaims, is travelling so luxu- 
rious and comfortable as in India. On 
parting, after a few hours’ stay, from 
Captain and Mrs Burdon, they offered 
her a palanquin and bearers, as an 
easier way of pursuing her journey ; 
but she never liked palanquins—she 
had a European woman’s prejudice 
against using human beings as beasts 
of burthen—and she declined the kind 
offer, protesting herself accustomed 
to her camel’s abomipable jolting, 
and that she enjoyed the more exten- 
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sive view she obtained from his back. 
So she jogged on, marching twelve 
hours a-day, sleeping in all manner 
of wretched places, to Indore, where 
she was most kindly received by Mr 
Hamilton, the British Resident, to 
whom she had letters, and who paid 
her every attention, notwithstanding, 
she says, that she had little baggage, 
only one servant, and shabby travel- 
faded clothes. At his house (or rather 
palace) she made acquaintance with 
all the European population of Indore, 
consisting of three families, and was 
regaled, to her surprise and delight, 
with German airs played by an excel- 
lent band, led by a Tyrolese named 
Niher, whose wife shed tears of joy 
on beholding a countrywoman—for 
the first time in fifteen years. It is 
curious to observe how steadily Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer pursues her toilsome 
journey. She is evidently keenly 
sensible to the delightful change from 
bivouacs, camel-back, and coarse and 
often insufficient nourishment, to the 
repose and comforts of the British re- 
sidences; and yet, unless there be 
objects of interest to visit—such as 
she deems it her duty, as an observant 
and knowledge- seeking traveller, not 
to leave unexamined—she never can 
be induced to linger. She has a per- 
fect mania for locomotion, and might 
have adopted, as a motto for her book, 
the line from the old German Wan- 
derlied— 


“Ks treibt in der Ferne mich miachtig 
hinaus.”” 


Indore must have seemed to her a 
very Capua in the wilderness. With 
the kindest and most generous hospi- 
tality, Mr Hamilton gave her apart- 
ments in his residence, (a spacious 
and beautiful building in the Italian 
style,) provided her with a female 
attendant, presented her to the native 
queen and prince, and himself showed 
her whatever was worth seeing in the 
place. It must have required some 
resolution to quit all these pleasant 
things in forty-eight hours—the ex- 
tent ofher sojourn at Indore. Having 
done all in his power to make her 
stay pleasant, Mr Hamilton, when he 
saw her resolved to depart, did his 
utmost to speed her on her way, 
making a bargain for her with a 
bullock cart, (which she took in pre- 
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ference to camels, as far less fatiguing, ) 
sketching out her route, providing her 
with letters, sending a servant and a 
sepoy to escort her, and even asking 
her if she were sufficiently in funds. 
“Doing all this,” she says, ‘in so 
amiable a manner, that I really knew 
not whether I was most grateful for 
the services themselves, or the kindli- 
ness with which they were proffered.” 
And on arriving at her first halting 
place, the village of Simarola, the 
road to which lay between beautiful 
palm ridges, and through richly cul- 
tivated land, she found a comfortable 
and well-provided tent, which Mr 
Hamilton had sent forward, to secure 
her a pleasing surprise and a good 
night’s quarters. 

Ten days after this agreeable episode 
in her wanderings, Madame Pfeiffer 
halted for a day at Roja, to visit the 
celebrated temples of Elora, near that 
ancient Indian city, and with this 
object got on horseback early in the 
morning after her arrival. Her day, 
however, was destined to be spent in 
a more active manner than in the 
inspection of pagan altars and idols. 
‘¢ Scarcely had I passed through the 
town-gate,” she says, ‘‘ when I saw 
several Europeans, sitting upon ele- 
phants, coming from the bungalow 
outside the town. We met, stopped, 
and entered into conversation. The 
gentlemen were on their way to look 
after a tiger, of whose whereabout 
they had intelligence, and they invited 
me, if the nature of the hunt did not 
deter me, to accompany them. Iwas 
greatly pleased at this invitation, and 
soon I found myself perched on one 
of the elephants, in a great box, two 
feet high, in which there were already 
two gentlemen and a native —the 
latter’s occupation being to load the 
guns. They gave me a large knife, 
that I might defend myself in case 
the tiger should spring too high and 
attain the edge of the box. Thus 
equipped, we moved towards the line 
of small hills, and in a few hours’ 
time had arrived within a short dis- 
tance of the tiger’s lair, when sud- 
denly our attendants exclaimed in a 
low voice, Bach, bach! (tiger,) and 
pointed with their fingers to an ad- 
jacent thicket. A pair of fiery eyes 
were gleaming amongst the bushes ; 
but I had scarcely observed them when 
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shots were fired. Strack by several 
balls, and mad with fury, the beast 
rushed out upon us with such tre- 
mendous leaps, that I thought he could 
not fail to reach our box and seize 
one of us as a victim. It was a 
terrifying spectacle, and my fears 
were still further excited by the ap- 
pearance of a second tiger; I carried 
so bold a countenance, however, that 
none of the gentlemen had the least 
suspicion how frightened I really was. 
Shot followed shot; the elephants 
skilfully defended their trunks by 
raising or contracting them. After 
half an hour’s hot fight we remained 
the conquerors, and the slain tigers 
were triumphantly despoiled of their 
beautiful skins. ‘The hunters were so 
kind as to offer me one as a present, 
but I declined it, as I could not post- 
pone my journey long enough for it 
to be dried and prepared. They 
praised my intrepidity, and added that 
this kind of sport was very dangerous 
if the elephant were not perfectly well 
trained. He must not be in the least 
afraid of the tiger, nor stir from the 
spot; for if he ran away, the persons 
on his back were liable to be knocked 
off by the limbs of trees, and to fall a 
prey to the bloodthirsty brute.” 
After some stay at Bombay, Ma- 
dame Pfeiffer was about to sail for 
Bassora in an Arab vessel, when she 
was informed that, within a few days, 
a small steamer would make its first 
voyage to that port. Its departure, 
however, was so long postponed, that 
she began to think she should have 
done better to have intrusted herself 
to the Arabs; and when at last, on 
the 23d April, the forty horse-power 
boat ‘‘Sir Charles Forbes” left the 
harbour of Bombay, it was with little 
prospect of a comfortable voyage, so 
far as she was concerned. ‘The vessel 
had but two cabins, both of which 
had been long engaged, and was over- 
loaded with crew and passengers, the 
latter chiefly Persians, Mahomedans, 
and Arabs. One hundred and sixty- 
nine persons were on board this little 
boat, and it was scarcely possible to 
cross the deck without stumbling over 
chests and boxes, or treading upon 
hands and feet. Madame Pfeiffer, 


who by this time was a thorough 
good forager, with as sharp an eye for 
the material comforts as any old 
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soldier, managed to secure for herself 
the best place on the whole deck— 
nay, a better place even than the 
smaller cabin, where her only Euro- 
pean fellow-passenger could hardly 
sleep of nights for heat and vermin. 
She established herself under the 
captain’s dining table, which was 
screwed down to the quarterdeck, and 
thus obtained shelter and safety from 
being trampled upon. She left Bom- 
bay somewhat unwell, and suffered 
for five days of the voyage with an 
attack of bilious fever, which rendered 
it painful and irksome to her to aban- 
don at meal-times her lair beneath 
the table, to make room, she says, for 
the legs of the diners. ‘I took no 
drugs, indeed I never carry such 
things with me, (mark this, ye British 
lovers of periodical pills, who stir not 
without your medicine-chest,) but 
left my cure to a kind Providence 
and my own good constitution. <A 
much more dangerous disease than 
mine exhibited itself on the third day 
of the voyage—the small-pox was 
raging in the chief cabin, which had 
been engaged by some rich Persians 
for their wives and children. Eighteen 
women and seven children were there 
crowded together. They had far less 
room than negroes in a slave ship, the 
air they breathed was in the highest 
degree infected, and it was forbidden 
them to come upon deck amongst the 
men. We deck-passengers were very 
uneasy lest the contagion should 
spread over the whole ship. The 
disease had broken out amongst the 
children before they came on board; 
but nobody could know that, for the 
women were brought on board late at 
night, thickly veiled, and wrapped in 
great mantles, under which they car- 
ried the children. Not till the third 
day, when one of the children died, 
were we aware of the risk we ran.” 
The disease abated after three deaths, 
and did not extend beyond the 
crowded harem in the chief cabin. 
Madame Pfeiffer gives an amusing 
account of the landing of the Persian 
women. ‘ Had they been beauties of 
the first order, princesses from the 
sultan’s harem, greater precautions 
could not have been taken to secure 
them from the gaze of male eyes. 
Thanks to my sex, I had had several 
peeps into the cabin; amongst the 
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whole eighteen women, there was 
not one handsome. Their husbands 
stationed themselves in two ranks, 
extending from the cabin stairs to 
the gangway, and held great cloths 
stretched out, forming in this way 
movable walls, impenetrable to the 
view. One after the other the women 
ascended from the cabin ; they were so 
completely shrouded that they had to 
be led like blind persons. As they 
came on deck they squatted down 
between the walls, waiting till all 
were assembled ; then the whole pro- 
cession, namely, the movable wills 
and the beauties hidden behind them, 
set itself in motion, step by step. 
The scrambling down the narrow 
gangway into the carefully-cnrtained 
boat was really a pitiable sight—first 
one stumbled, then another, and the 
whole operation lasted upwards of an 
hour.” 

In Bagdad, whither Madame Pfeiffer 
proceeded from Bassora, in an armed 
English steamer, the Nitocris, she 
deemed it advisable to assume the 
dress of the country, the little fez and 
turban, and the voluminous isar—a 
robe which envelopes the whole per- 
son, and which she, accustomed, as 
we have seen, tosemi-masculine attire, 
found most inconvenient. In this 
garb, however, she could ramble un- 
impeded about the city. Amongst 
other places into which she made 
her inquisitive way, was the pasha’s 
summer harem—a handsome modern 
building, with lofty windows in the 
European style, standing in a small 
flower-garden, which in its turn was 
surrounded by a large fruit-garden. 
The fifteen odalisques who dwelt 
therein, expected her visit, and had 
made preparations for her reception. 
They were richly dressed, and had 
fine eyes, but their countenances were 
neither noble nor expressive. They 
laughed, gossiped, and romped, till 
their visitor was almost abashed ; 
then came an excellent meal, whose 
cookery Madame Pfeiffer highly ap- 
proved, although, in lieu of forks, she 
was fain to use her fingers; then 
pipes were brought in, and strong 
coffee, in cups which fitted into little 
golden goblets, enriched with pearls 
and torquoises. The greatest fami- 
liarity prevailed between the ladies of 
the harem and their servants; they 
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all lounged and smoked together on 
the same sofas; the manners of all 
were the same; and the only differ- 
ence consisted in dress and ornament. 
They were little on their guard before 
their guest, who departed greatly 
scandalised by the license of their 
conduct and conversation. This visit, 
and another which she made to one 
of the public baths for women, con- 
vinced her that the strict decorum 
observed in all public places in Bag- 
dad is anything but a correct standard 
whereby to measure the morality of 
its inhabitants. 

The most remarkable and dangerous 
portion of Madame Pfeiffer’s travels 
was yet tocome. From Bagdad her 
proposed route was to Ispahan. Bat 
a Persian prince, Il-Hany-Ala-Culy- 
Mirza—a handsome young man witly 
whom she became acquainted during 
her rambles on the shores of the 
Tigris, who had for a wife the love- 
liest creature she had yet seen in any 
harem, and who possessed nargilehs 
so magnificently jewelled that she 
could not refuse to smoke out of them 
—sent to his German friend, on the 
eve of her departure, intelligence that 
modified her plans. He had received 
bad news from his country: the 
governor of Ispahan had been mur- 
dered, and the whole province was in 
a state of insurrection. Under these 
circumstances it was impossible to 
enter Persia from Bagdad, and she 
therefore resolved to go north to 
Mossul, and thence shape her course 
according to events. ‘To get to Mossul 
safely and without heavy expense, it 
was necessary to join a caravan; and 
she requested Svroboda, a Hungarian 
at Bagdad, to look out for a trusty 
caravan-leader. She was strongly 
advised not to risk herself alone 
amongst the Arabs, but to take at 
least one servant with her; but the 
state of her purse would not permié 
this, and, moreover, she had begun to 
understand the Arab character, and 
she felt confidence in them. The 
rate of travelling was certainly cheap 
enough. The distance is three hun- 
dred English miles ; the time required, 
twelve or fourteen days, on horse 
or muleback, and marching by night 
in the hot season. She paid fifteen 
shillings for a mule to carry herself 
aud baggage, and the animal's forage 
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was supplied to her. ‘‘ At five in the 
afternoon,” says this intrepid lady, 
‘¢T set out upon a fortnight’s journey 
over deserts and steppes, a journey 
full of hardships and dangers, without 
the slightest convenience, shelter, or 
safeguard. I travelled like the poorest 
Arab, and must, like him, make up 
my mind to endure the burning sun, 
to live upon bread and water, with 
the addition, at most, of a handful of 
dates or a cucumber, and to take the 
parched and glowing earth for my 
only couch. . . My little trunk, 
and a basket with bread and other 
trifles, were put in two sacks and 
thrown across the mule’s_ back ; 
my cloak and cushion made a soft 
and convenient seat; mounting was 
the worst part of the business, as 
there was no stirrup. Our caravan 
was small: six-and-twenty mules 
and horses, most of them laden 
with merchandise, and twelve Arabs, 
of whom five went on foot. At a 
few miles from the town, several 
other travellers joined us; mostly 
traders with laden beasts. Our 
numbers varied every evening, as 
there were constantly some persons 
leaving and others joining us. Often 
we had shocking rabble amongst us, 
people whom I feared more than any 
robbers. It not unfrequently happens 
that thieves join these caravans, in 
hopes of finding opportunities to 
exercise their calling.” The first 
night they rode ten hours, halting at 
a dirty sort of chan, in the middle of 
a small village. Madame Pfeiffer went 
out foraging: milk and three eggs, 
and her leathern bottle full of water 
from the Tigris, were the result of 
her perquisitions in the neighbouring 
huts. Poor as the provend was, 
after a hard night’s ride, and uncom- 
fortable as was the accommodation, 
she would gladly have had as good 
the day after, when she found her- 
self bivouacking in the merciless sun- 
rays, in an open field, with a cloth 
thrown over two sticks, for sole and 
most imperfect shelter. Various were 
her vicissitudes, both of diet and 
lodging, during this uncomfortable 
journey. At one little village—the 
native place of their guide—the cara- 
van halted two days. ‘The first 
day I had much to endure; all the 
‘women of the neighbourhood came to 
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stare at the stranger. They began 
by examining my clothes, then they 
wanted to remove my turban, and at 
last became so intrusive and annoy- 
ing, that I could only get rid of them 
by energetic demonstration. Suddenly 
seizing one of them by the arm, I 
turned her out of the hut. This I 
did so quickly that she was outside 
the door before she knew it, and I 
made signs to the others that I should 
serve them in the same way. Pro- 
bably they took me to be much 
stronger than I was, for they all 
retfred. Then I drew a line upon 
the ground, and forbade them to cross 
it, and in this also I was obeyed.” 
Towards evening, to her great de- 
light, she saw a kettle with mutton 
in it set upon the fire. Bread, dates, 
and cucumbers had been her only 
food for eight days, and she rejoiced 
at the prospect of a hot and nourish- 
ing meal. The mode of preparation 
considerably damped her appetite. 
The guide’s mother soaked a quantity 
of onions and some small red grain 
in water; then, with her dirty hands, 
mixed and crushed them together, 
put some of the grain in her mouth, 
chewed it and returned it to the 
mess, strained the whole through a 
dirty rag, and poured this precious 
sauce over the simmering sheep. 
Madame Pfeiffer inwardly vowed to 
have nothing to say to so abominable 
a brew. But when the stew was 
taken off the fire, the odour emitted 
was so fragrant to her hungry nos- 
trils that she relented, and began to 
think of how many messes she had 
partaken that were not an iota better 
than this one. The difference con- 
sisted in her presence at the cookery. 
She shut her eyes and put in her 
spoon, felt greatly comforted by the 
repast, and looked anxiously for such 
another upon the following evening. 
But Arabs are not so extravagant. 
Bread and gherkins, without salt, oil 
or vinegar, composed the next day’s 
meagre meal. After which the cara- 
van proceeded on its way, and, cross- 
ing the renowned plain of Arbela, 
reached Mossul without other incident 
worthy of note. It was the beginning 
of July. The heat was so terrible, 
that in Mossul several persons died 
of it during her stay; and it even 
affected domestic fowls, as they 
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testified by their gaping beaks and 
expanded wings. During the whole 
journey she had never taken off her 
clothes or changed her linen, had 
eaten meat but twice, and passed 
half her time on the road. Never- 
theless, she reached Mossul fresh and 
in good spirits. 

‘*From Mossul I could at last ven- 
ture—certainly not without consider- 
able danger, but yet with a possibility 
of success—upon the much desired 
journey to Persia. I sought a cara- 
van going to Tabriz. Unfortunately 
I found none going the whole way, 
and must therefore content myself 
with making the journey piecemeal 
and circuitously; an arrangement 
which was so much the more dis- 
advantageous, that, as I was assured, 
I should not meet a single European 
upon the road. Nevertheless I risked 
it. Mr Rassam (the English vice- 
consul) made a bargain for me for the 
journey to Ravandus, and provided 
me with letters of recommendation to 
one of the natives at that place. I 
wrote down quite a little lexicon of 
Arabic and Persian words, and set 
out upon the 12th July, not without 
some apprehensions as to the fortunate 
issue of my expedition. On this ac- 
count I despatched my papers to 
Europe before starting, so that if I 
were plundered or killed, my sons 
might at least get my journal.” This 
precaution delayed the publication of 
the book before us. The notes of the 
journey through Hindostan to Mossul 
wandered about the world for more 
than a year and a half before they 
again reached their writer’s hands. 

Ali, the leader of the caravan to 
Ravandus, was a cut-throat looking 
Arab, clad in rags. By this time 
Madame Pfeiffer must have been 
pretty well accustomed to villanous 
physiognomies; nevertheless she was 
staggered by his, and would scarcely 
have risked herself with him, but for 
the assurances she received of his 
trustworthiness. The caravan con- 
sisted of three Kurds, no better look- 
ing than Ali, a few traders, and a 
pilgrim—apparently the most pros- 
perous of the party, and who had two 
servants. After a few hours’ march 
they crossed the line of hillocks, form- 
ing the boundary between Mesopo- 
tamia and Kurdistan, and soon after- 
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wards halted at a cluster of ruined 
huts. As usual, Madame Pfeiffer 
showed herself an old campaigner. 
‘*T hastened immediately into the best 
of the huts to get a good place, and 
was so fortunate as to find one where 
the roof still kept out the sun; this 
place, however, the pilgrim, who 
presently hobbled in after me, seemed 
disposed to dispute. I threw my 
cloak upon the ground, seated myself 
upon it, and stirred not from the 
spot, well knowing that no Mussul- 
man will use violence towards a 
woman, even though she be a Chris- 
tian. And so it proved: he left me 
my place, and went grumbling away.” 
It seems that at this period of her 
travels Madame Pfeiffer (perhaps 
from the difficulty of receiving re- 
mittances in regions so remote as she 
had now for some time been wander- 
ing through) was very much strait- 
ened for money. At any rate she 
left Mossul with dry bread for sole 
stores, and was indebted to a friendly 
fellow-traveller for some slight amend- 
ment ofher fare. Early on the second 
night’s march, there was an alarm 
from robbers. Kurdistan is ill-famed 
in this respect. Six sturdy fellows, 
armed with cudgels, sprang suddenly 
from behind the corn that lay cut in 
heaps by the roadside, and seized the 
horses’ bridles. ‘‘I was persuaded 
we had fallen in with a band of 
robbers, and exulted in having left 
behind me at Mossul my papers and 
the treasures I had collected in 
Babylon and Nineveh. The baggage 
I had with me was easy to replace. 
Whilst this passed through my mind, 
however, one of our party jumped off 
his horse, collared an assailant, thrust 
a loaded pistol into his face, and 
threatened to shoot him. The effect 
was miraculous ; the highwaymen let 
go our bridles, and strife was ex- 
changed for a peaceable conversation, 
which ended by their showing us a 
good camping place and receiving in 
return a trifling trinkgeld.” This 
was a lucky escape, but they were in 
a region where robbers abound, and 
had frequent alarms, more or less 
well-founded. On the 14th July they 
started at two in the morning, and 
after proceeding a short distance, 
left the plain and entered a wildly 
magnificent mountain pass. A bril- 
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liant moon lighted them on their way, 
or it would have been impossible to 
advance along the dangerous path, 
which led them over loose stones, 
amidst fallen masses of rock, and by 
the brink of precipices, at whose foot 
roared and splashed, in a succession 
of cascades, a furious mountain stream. 
Their sure-footed beasts scrambled for 
a while, like izards, over the slippery 
rocks; then heavy clouds covered the 
moon, and they were obliged to halt 
and remain motionless till daylight. 
A few steps, taken in the darkness, 
might have consigned them to a 
horrible death. With the dawn 
they pushed forwards, — mountains 
on every side, a snowy peak in 
the background. ‘They were in the 
heart of the pass of Ali-Bag. They 
moved on for three hours and a 
half. ‘A short distance before reach- 
ing the plateau, we remarked in seve- 
ral places small spots of blood, which 
at first no one heeded, for they might 
have been left by some horse or mule 
that had injured itself against a stone. 
Soon, however, we came to a place 
which was covered with large blood- 
stains. This sight filled us with 
great horror. With anxious glances 
we sought the cause of these ominous 
traces, and presently discovered, in 
the depths below, two human bodies. 
One of these hung scarcely a hundred 
feet below us, on a projection of the 
cliff; the other had rolled further 
down, and was half hidden by a 
rock. We hurried as fast as pos- 
sible from this frightful scene of 
murder; many days elapsed before 
I could prevent my memory from 
dwelling on it.” This tragical inci- 
dent occurred within a short distance 
of Ravandus, a little town on the top 
of an isolated rock, with mountains 
all around. Madame Pfeiffer had 
hoped to find there something like 
civilisation, and some of the comforts 
of which she stood greatly in need 
after her fatiguing six days’ march. 
Disappointment awaited her. Ali 
conducted her to Mansur, the mer- 
chant to whom she had a letter of 
introduction from the English vice- 
consul. Mansur, who was the first 


merchant in the place, was seated in 
a dark den, and took a quarter of an 
hour to read the few lines she pre- 
sented to him. Then he said Salam 
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—meaning, “thou art welcome,” and 
repeated it many times; and gave 
her a breakfast of bread, sheep’s. 
milk cheese, and melons, all mingled 
together. Conversation was impos- 
sible, save by signs—he speaking no 
European, she no Asiatic languages. 
He made her understand that, being 
a bachelor, he could not receive her 
into his house, but he would take her 
to that of one of his relatives. There 
she vainly sought a quiet place for a 
change of dress and much needed 
ablution. She was hunted from nook 
to nook by the inquisitive ladies of 
Ravandus; she found every room 
filthy, and trembled for fear of scor- 
pions—her constant bugbear, although 
during her whole travels she never 
saw but two specimens of that ob- 
noxious creeping thing. How gladly 
would she have taken a bath! A 
woman offered to prepare one; boiled 
water, and bade her follow—into the 
cowhouse. There she was to stand 
upon a stone, and have the hot water 
poured over her, whilst the entire 
female community stood around to 
witness the operation. She preferred 
remaining unbathed. Poor Mansur 
did what he could, but that was not 
much ;—Ravandus is a place of little 
resource. He took care that she was 
well fed, according to the savage 
notions of that country, where the 
bill of fare is extremely limited, and 
the cookery far from delicate. And 
he did his best to find a caravan with 
which she might continue her journey. 
After four days’ waiting, Ali came to 
her with the joyful intelligence that 
he was going seventy miles further 
with a load of goods. Mansur filled 
her wallet with provisions, gave her 
a letter to a Persian friend of his, 
through whose residence she was to 
pass, and the next day at sunset she 
was again upon the road. 

A very strong interest runs through 
the whole of that portion of Madame 
Pfeiffer’s third volume, which com- 
prises her journey from Mossul to 
the Russian frontier. In every page 
there is something to amuse or to 
wonder at. It seems inconceivable 
that she should have passed safely 
through such a climate and country, 
through such wild people and count- 
less perils. Her having done so is 
attributable to coolness, judgment, 
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and decision, such as are rarely found 
combined either in man or woman, 
and to her extraordinary tact in 
accommodating her conduct to cir- 
cumstances. She has an intuitive 
perception when to be humble and 
when haughty —when to appeal to 
pity, and when to carry things with 
the high hand, and use pistol and 
horsewhip. At Raid, the wretched 
remains of a mouldering fortress, two 
days beyond Ravandus, she evaded a 
demand for her passport by pretend- 
ing not to comprehend it, and fairly 
disconcerted and drove away the 
Persian officer and his armed party. 
In almost every village on the road, 
the whole of the inhabitants flocked 
around her, molesting her with their 
curiosity. Being pressed upon at 
Raid by a mob of women and chil- 
dren, she dispersed them, alone and 
unsupported, by a moderate applica- 
tion of her riding-whip. Then she 
walked down to the river to wash 
her feet: a lad followed and pelted 
her, but she took no notice, and he 
presently left her quiet. It was an 
anxious journey, even when she had 
escort. But when Ali left her for the 
second time, she rode on alone, 
{weary of waiting for caravans, ) with 
but a single guide, and in defiance 
of prophecies concerning robbers and 
eut-throats. She ardently desired to 
get to Ouroomia, where she would 
find an establishment of American 
missionaries ; and she was so fortu- 
nate as to arrive there without acci- 
dent, although at one time she ex- 
pected something disagreeable, in 
consequence of a violent dispute with 
her guide. She made him ride in 
front, however, she coolly informs us, 
kept her eye upon all his movements 
and her hand upon her pistol, and 
soon fell in with a large caravan, 
whose company relieved her from 
apprehensions. At Ouroomia, as at 
every place she had passed through 
since Bagdad, she was urged not to 
proceed alone, but at the same time 
it was admitted that she had got over 
the most perilous portion of the jour- 
ney. The missionaries (of the result 
of whose labours, by the bye, she 
gives but a discouraging account) 
prevailed with her to hire an escort 
when crossing some mountains of 
evil repute on the road to Tabriz. 
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But one of the greatest dangers she 
had run awaited her in the valley 
beyond. She was assailed by robbers, 
who seized her baggage. For some 
time past she had assumed the cha- 
racter of a poor pilgrim, whose ex- 
penses. were paid by missionaries and 
consuls, and who travelled without a 
purse. Her guide, fully convinced 
of the truth of this story, repeated it 
to the robbers; she herself, mistrust- 
ing the efficacy of her pistol against 
such overpowering numbers, put on 
her most piteous and beseeching look, 
and the bandits not only left her 
baggage untouched, but offered her 
water—a scarcity in those valleys— 
and wished her a good journey. 

At Tabriz, the second city of 
Persia, but considered a finer place 
than the capital, we shall make our 
last pause in the pleasant companion- 
ship of Madame Pfeiffer. She reached 
it at a rather unfavourable moment, 
in August, the month of fasts, when 
from sunrise to sunset nothing is 
eaten, no one leaves the house, visits 
and parties are suspended, and prayer 
is the sole employment of all. She had 
to thank the extensive connections 
and obliging attention of Dr Casolani, 
a European physician resident at 
Tabriz, for her admission, notwith- 
standing the rigour of these religious 
observances, into several of the 
principal Persian families, and also 
for her presentation at the court of 
the viceroy of Aderbeidschan, the 
eldest son of the Shah. The vice- 
queen received her with extraordinary 
distinction, for Dr Casolani had de- 
scribed her as an authoress, who pro- 
posed on her return to Europe to 
write an account of all she had seen. 
So the princess, who was but fifteen 
years old, (her husband was seven- 
teen,) put herself in full dress, and 
had an arm-chair set for her German 
visitor. ‘This audience over, Madame 
Pfeitfer was presented to the viceroy, 
who made a much less favourable 
impression upon her than his wife 
had done. According to her unflat- 
tering account, he is a down-looking, 
yellow-visaged youth, with a bad 
expression of face, and seeming much 
older than his age. He asked her a 
few commonplace questions about her 
journey, and made some very oriental 
comments on the recent revolutions 
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in France and Austria, expressing 
his opinion, that European monarchs 
were extraordinarily simple to allow 
themselves to be driven from their 
thrones, and that things would go very 
differently if more frequent use were 
made of axe and bowstring. He 
himself is a sanguinary and tyran- 
nical ruler. ‘* His government,” says 
Madame Pfeiffer, “is that of a child: 
he revokes to-day what he yesterday 
decreed.” His power is unlimited 
within the extensive province he 
rules; his revenue is enormous ; his 
education very trifling. He has one 
lawful wife, (four are allowed him,) 
and a large number of unlawful ones. 
Any one of these who gave birth to a 
son would acquire the rank of a law- 
ful spouse, and take precedence of the 
then mistress of the harem, who had 
but a daughter. ‘‘ When the prince 
rides abroad, he is preceded by some 
hundred soldiers. These are followed 
by attendants with great sticks, who 
shout to the people to bow themselves 
before the mighty potentate. Civil 
and military officers, and other at- 
tendants, surround the prince, and 
more soldiers bring up the rear. The 
prince alone is on horseback, all 
others on foot.” A style of proces- 
sion such as one might expect to find 
described in some old Persian tale, 
rather than in a veracious book of 
travels in the present day. 

‘* On my arrival in Tabriz,” says 
Madame Pfeiffer, ‘‘ I had expressed 
my desire to journey thence by Nat- 
schivan and Erivan to Tiflis. At first 
they gave me slight hope of my carry- 
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ing out this plan, as the Russian 
government, in consequence of recent 
political events in Europe, had, like 
that of China, strictly prohibited 
strangers from setting foot within its 
territory. Mr Stevens (the English 
consul) promised to do his best for 
me with the consul of Russia. Thanks 
to this powerful intercession, and to 
my sex and age, an exception was 
made in my favour; and I received 
from the Russian consul not only the 
desired permission, but several good 
letters of recommendation to Tiflis 
and other places.” 

The last three chapters of Madame 
Pfeiffer’s pilgrimage are but common- 
place compared with most of those 
that precede them. Two days’ journey 
from Tabriz took her into Russia, 
where alarms from robbers, and 
contentions with camel-drivers and 
guides, were exchanged for wearisome 
formalities relating to passports and 
post-horses, and for altercations with 
the most stupid of all custom-house 
officers—evils less serious, but which 
she apparently found almost as annoy- 
ing. ‘Three months later she was back 
in Vienna, after an expedition which, 
considering all its circumstances, we 
believe to be hardly paralleled in the 
annals of female enterprise—an expe- 
dition which is certainly unlikely to be 
soon again attempted by one of the 
same sex. She concludes her last 
volume by an appeal to her readers, 
which few will disdain, for a favour- 
able judgment of a very unpretending 
book. 
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Tue waters of the Bosphorus 
Have lost their crimson glow as darkles 
Day’s occidental fire, and thus, 
In tearful beauty tremulous, 
The radiant Star of Evening sparkles 
In the blue south, where Stamboul lies— 
Its myriad minarets and spires 
Forsaken by red sunset’s fires 
In darkness grouped against the skies ;— 
Around my path the cypress trees 
Are stirring in the land-ward breeze ; 
The flowers outbreathe beneath my feet, 


Rejoicing that the sunny heat 
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Hath passed, and that the cooling dews 

Are on their journey from the height 
Of cloudless zenith, to infuse 

Freshness, and fragrance, and delight, 
O’er all the parched and panting things 
On which they fall like angels’ wings. 
Far off the Muezzin’s voice is heard, 

The watcher’s call to evening prayer : 
And overhead that holy bird, 

The Bulbul, charms the silent air 
With notes alone to sorrow given, 
Though breathed on earth that speak of heaven, 
And of the blessed bowers above, 

For still their theme is love—is love ! 

If aught below can sooth the soul 

Of him whose days ungladden’d roll 

On, month by month, and year by year, 
With naught to wish for, naught to fear— 
It is an hour like this, so calm 

Along the fragrant fields of balm 
Luxurious Zephyr roams, and brings 
Delicious freshness on his wings. 


II. 


But Thou art gone !—at twilight’s gloom 
I come to rest beside thy tomb ; 
O Azza! thou of all the daughters 
Of womankind, who wert most dear, 
Thy voice than Zem-zem’s murmurous waters 
Was more delicious to mine ear ; 
Vainly the summer blossom seeks, 
Beloved, to emulate thy cheek’s 
Soft natural peach-bloom ; and thy brow 
Outshone in whiteness the pure snow 
(As sings the Scald in Runic rhymes, ) 
On the hill-tops of northern climes :— 
Thy tresses were like black ripe berries 
Down-clustering from the elder tree ; 
Thy parting lips like cloven cherries, 
That near each other lovingly ; 
And oh, thine eyes! thy melting eyes, 
More bright than Houri’s glance of heaven, 
A diamond dowry from the skies 
To thee alone of mortals given ; 
In their own depths of light did swim, 
Making the wild gazelle’s look dim. 


III. 


Still glooms the night, still shines the day, 
Beneath the moon’s soft, silver ray,— 
Beneath the sun’s triumphant light, 

That seems to make all nature bright ; 
And thou art not!—in solitude 

The thoughts of other years awake, 

No marvel that my heart should ache, 
When on thy vanished charms I brood. 
Oh, Azza! what is life to him 
Whose star is quenched, whose day is dim— 
Dim as the visioned hours of night 
When sorrows frown and cares affright :— 
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And Thou art not !—I look around, 
But thou art nowhere to be found! 
I listen vainly for thy foot— 
I listen, but thy voice is mute! 
I hear the night-winds sighing drear, 
And all is misery, gloom, and fear! 
This City of the Silent far 
Transcends for me the haunts of men ; 
I’d rather house me in the den 
Of hungry wolves than bide their jar: 
There all is weariness, or strife 
That makes an agony of life ; 
Serenely here the eye reposes 
On sculptured turban-stones and roses. 
IV. 
Dark is the night of ruin, dark 
As chaos ere the glorious sun 
Awoke, or Eve her pearly bark 
Launched forth, or stars, like omens, shone 
Of blessedness beyond the grave 
For all the faithful and the brave. 
Whither would roam my visions, where 
Find images of man’s despair ? 
A vessel on a sunless sea 
Tossing through mists eternally, 
Without an anchor mid the waste 
Of waves, where shore is never traced ; 
For ever beating round and round 
Through endless years the dim profound ; 
Or like that bird, without the power, 
Mid winds that rush, and clouds that lower, 
To light on earth, a bird of Thrace 
That knows no human dwelling-place. 


Vv. 


They say that woman, like a flower, 
Expands her beauties to the day, 
Blooms through the lapse of Time’s brief hour, 
Then withers on the stalk away ; 
They say her span is short, and narrow 
Though gemmed with flowers her earthly path, 
And that the barb of Azrael’s arrow 
To her brings everlasting death— 
A thing that Beauty’s breath invents 
Of perishable elements. 
But man has high hopes they say, 
That powers of Darkness cannot bind him, 
That, bursting from the tomb away, 
He leaves the realms of change behind him ; 
That o’er Alsirat’s arch he flies, 
Until the shores of Paradise 
Are gained, and Houris with a kiss 
Give welcome to the bowers of bliss— 
Of bliss that ends not—joy whose touch 
To rapturous ecstasies elate him, 
So joy-fraught is his doom, and such 
The sun-bright fortunes that await him. 
And can it be that Woman dies, 
Like Gul in all her July glory, 
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Courting our love to mock our eyes 
For aye,—the moral of a story ?— 
And can it be that she, who stole 
My heart away, who was my trust,— 
My hope,—of every wish the goal, 
Could be a thing without a soul, 
Whose elements were merely dust— 
Dust, which shall sleep for evermore 
Within the silent tomb’s domain, 
Which he who framed shall ne’er restore 
To beauty, love, and life again ? 
If so—where lies my comfort, where ? 
I bow in silence to despair! 


VI. 


I ask not heaven: there could not be, 
Azza beloved! at least for me— 
A paradise that holds not thee. 
Ah no! my first, last, only love ! 

Nor in the amaranthine bowers, | 
Nor in the crystal shrines above, 

The heart-felt bliss that once was our’s 
Could e’er my spirit hope to find ; 

Nor in the maids, whose glances dart, 
Ever angelically kind, 

New thrills of rapture through the heart: 
To thee alone my thoughts would turn, 
Fraught with undying love, and burn ! 


VII. 


I lean my forehead on thy stone ; 
And art Thou not? I dwell alone 
In sorrow’s cloud, since Thou art gone! 
Howe’er I turn—where’er I flee— 
Earth is a wilderness to me: 
I pause to hear thy step in vain, 
Thy timid step of fairy lightness ; 
Ah! ne’er shall break on me again, 
Like lightning-flash, thy glance of brightness, 
Thrilling my heart-strings with the glow 
Of love, in all its lava flow. 


Vill. 


From men, and from the ways of men, 
When twilight’s dewy shades descend, 
Hither my willing footsteps tend 

In solitary guise ; and then 

While resting by thy tomb, I find 

Solace, in pouring forth my mind 

Unto the silence ; for I ween 

Thou still must be, although unseen, 

Circling my path, until I flee 

To dwell for evermore with thee ! 

In realms where anguish is forgot, 

And hateful Azrael enters not, 

But where a future ever bright 
Shall smile, and naught have power to sever ; 
And where my soul, made blest for ever, 

Shall sun itself in Azza’s light. 
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DOWNWARD TENDENCIES. 


TO ROBERT M‘CORKINDALE, ESQ., MANCHESTER. 


My Dear M‘CorkrinpALeE,—Highly 
as I esteem the privilege of a commu- 
nication from your honoured pen, I 
entertain some doubts as to the pro- 
priety of the method you have adopted 
in conducting your epistolary corres- 
pondence. Was there any absolute 
necessity for confiding your letter to 
the columns of Blackwood? It would 
have reached me quite as safely, and 
a good deal more confidentially, 
through the usual medium of the post- 
office ; and I am sure that, had you 
trusted to the tender mercies of Row- 
land Hill, you would have saved your- 
self from some annoyance, and spared 
me considerable trouble. No doubt, 
you can cite numerous authorities in 
defence of the practice. Various 
noble souls appear to be so possessed 
by the thirst of fame, or, at all events, 
of notoriety, that they cannot rest 
satisfied with expressing their ideas 
to their correspondents in language 
more or less intelligible. They are 
not comfortable unless they can take 
the whole British public into their 
confidence, by the help of some com- 
plaisant newspaper. No school-girl 
can be vainer of her earliest completed 
sampler, with its lineal groups of 
alphabetical and horticultural em- 
blems, than those gentlemen are of 
the firstlings of their literary fancy. 
Within the last few weeks we have 
had notable instances of this. Young 
Sir Robert Peel, in particular, has 
taken especial care that his character 
shall not be misunderstood, nor his 
paternal relation to his tenantry sub- 
jected to misrepresentation. We are 
now thoroughly in possession of his 
ideas regarding independence of ac- 
tion, and the rights of private opinion. 
His letter to the excellent Mr Mat- 
thews defines beautifully the limits 
between coercion and that persuasive 
influence which is the legitimate pri- 
vilege of the landlord; and we rise 
from the perusal of the instructive 
document with an augmented reve- 
rence for the writer, which no un- 
timely display of brick-bats or blud- 
geons can efface. Nevertheless, I 





don’t see why you should have adopted 
this course. Secrecy between friends 
ought always to be preserved invio- 
late; and although you are kind 
enough to chalk out a line of action 
for my acceptance or refusal, I know 
no reason whatever why any one else 
should be made acquainted with the 
terms which you offer. However, in 
common courtesy, I must needs fol- 
low your example. You have thought 
fit to publish your letter to me, and I 
shall do the same by my reply. 

Your epistle, my dear Bob, does 
you infinite credit. For once in your 
life you have eschewed humbug, and 
written precisely as you think. In 
doing this you have acted wisely, and 
have, moreover, paid me a delicate 
but decided compliment. An agent 
of inferior abilities might have been 
tempted, in conducting such a nego- 
tiation as this, to magnify the re- 
sources and colour the prospects of 
his own party, and also to underrate 
the strength of his opponents. You 
have done nothing of the kind. So 
far from concealing the awkward 
position of your Free-trading friends, 
you point out very clearly and forcibly 
the dangers which are impending, and 
do not disguise your apprehensions 
that, before long, the Protectionists 
must carry the day. You describe 
your cause as a falling one, and, in 
the same breath, you ask me to come 
forward and champion it. 

Now, if any consideration could 
tempt me to yield to your wishes, this 
appeal to my chivalry would have 
riveted the bargain. There is no 
credit in fighting a battle with all the 
chances on your side. A Paladin of 
old, sheathed in impenetrable armour, 
and mounted upon a Flanders mare 
equally invulnerable to dart or ar- 
row, could expect to derive little re- 
nown from cleaving some half-dozen 
naked savages to the brisket; and 
the example of Leonidas is sufficient to 
show us in what respect heroism is 
held when combating against deadly 
odds. So long as you were carrying 
everything your own way, you could 
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very well dispense with such feeble 
support as I might bring to your as- 
sistance. Now, when you are in dif- 
ficulties, you ask me to come to the 
rescue; and I swear to you, by Mars 
and Pollux of the iron fist, that you 
could not hold out to me a higher in- 
ducement than the plain confession of 
your straits. But I will frankly 
own to you that there is a prelimi- 
nary obstacle in the way. I don’t 
exactly see that the course which you 
and your party are pursuing is calcu- 
lated to enhance either the national 
greatness or the national prosperity ; 
and excuse me if I hint that, even by 
your own showing, you are as cer- 
tainly booked for destruction as if 
you had taken a place in the Pande- 
monium train. 

I recollect some years ago, when 
you were in the very heyday of your 
statistical enthusiasm, holding a con- 
versation with you on the prospects 
of the Free-Trade policy. You and I 
had both made a tolerable haul out of 
the railways—what unutterable idiots 
we were to go afterwards into the 
French lines !—and we were up to- 
gether in London attending the deli- 
berations of a committee, on an allow- 
ance which I wish had been permanent. 
One fine Saturday we agreed to dine 
at Thames Ditton, and wiled away 
the forenoon by watching the gold 
fish in the basins at Hampton Court, 
and holding sweet converse beneath 
the shadow of a mighty chestnut. 
Then it was that you opened your 
mind to me fully and without reserve. 
You were then, as now, a Cobdenite, 
slightly intoxicated by the sprinkling 
of the golden shower, which you be- 
lieved was to last for ever, and fully 
impressed with the notion that until 
our age the energies of mankind had 
never been properly developed. 
Premiums you regarded as a matter 
of course, and you would as soon have 
anticipated an earthquake as the 
advent of a commercial panic. We 
got, I remember, into a discussion on 
the origin of wealth, which I main- 
tained to arise primarily from the 
soil—a proposition which you scouted 
as an effete and obsolete fallacy. The 
outline of my argument was this: 
that there was no such thing as real 
wealth except through production— 
that all production was derived from 
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or sustained by the soil—and that 
production must increase or diminish 
according to its being remunerative or 
the reverse. Consequently I held 
that it was the duty of a good Go- 
vernment to stimulate production in 
all its important branches, and to 
secure its continuance by protecting 
it against undue competition, to the 
amount at least of those burdens 
which were directly levied by the 
State. You did not, on that occasion, 
meet my argument very logically. 
You seemed to deny that production 
had anything to do with the soil, and 
you quoted Ricardo as an authority. 
You held that to buy in the cheapest 
and sell in the dearest market was the 
prime law of humanity, and that any 
infringement or violation of it must 
be productive of the direst conse- 
quences. You were of opinion that 
production must look after itself, and 
that Government had no right what- 
ever to protect, though it had to tax, 
the industry of a population. Your 
ideas on the subject of the origin of 
wealth were exceeding hazy. You 
had been reading Mill and M‘Culloch 
until your intellects were muddled, 
and you talked about bullion and 
capital, and the balance of trade, in a 
way that would have petrified Croesus. 
Leaving abstract principles, and de- 
scending to particulars, you averred 
that the best thing which could happen 
to Great Britain would be a total 
annihilation of its agriculture, pro- 
vided corn could be grown or cattle 
reared at a cheaper rate elsewhere. 
You said that the evident destiny of 
England was to become the workshop 
of the world; and you asked me with 
considerable force, whether it was 
reasonable to expect that an artisan 
should not only purchase but also 
grow his victuals? Your peroration 
struck me as peculiarly fine. ‘* Depend 
upon it, Dunshunner,” you said, 
‘you are utterly and entirely wrong. 
You are the slave of antiquated pre- 
judices—the supporter of an exploded 
system. You may just as well at- 
tempt to re-enact the feudal laws as to 
maintain a tax upon articles of prime 
necessity. Independently altogether 
of its injustice, such a tax is a most 
serious obstacle to commerce. Don’t 
you see that, if we were to take all 
our corn from America, we should 
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necessarily secure an enormous in- 
crement of customers? What is 
to prevent us from spinning, weaving, 
and forging for the whole universe? 
Nothing save the continuance of a 
restrictive duty, which, for my part, I 
am surprised to hear any man of 
common intellect defend. You ask 
me what is to become of the agricul- 
turists? I answer, let them go to thie 
cotton-mills. You say the home 
market will thereby be ruincd—I re- 
ply that I don’t care about the home 
market. You think yourself very 
clever in suggesting that the national 
independence may be endangered if 
we come to depend upon foreigners fur 
our yearly supplies of corn and raw 
material —I answer that, being a 
cosmopolite, I am not able to perceive 
the advantages of national indepen- 
dence.” And then you wound up 
with a quotation from your great 
leader, touching the manifold blessings 
which must ensue from the Archi- 
medean feat of laying Manchester 
alongside of the Mississippi—a process 
which you seemed to consider as easy 
as the construction of a viaduct. 

That conversation made a strong 
impression on my mind. 1 knew that 
you were not uttering your own sen- 
timents only, but those of a large 
section of the manufacturing com- 
munity ; for, although you were not 
then, as now, the depositary of the 
hidden councils and secret thoughts 
of the League, you knew enough of 
their views to enable you to speak 
with confidence. Iassure you I have 
repeatedly, since then, thought most 
seriously on the subject. Neither of 
us, I believe, expected that the 
change would be made so suddenly ; 
and when it did arrive, I could not 
but confess that you had gained a 
practical triumph. 

However, the proof of the pudding 
undoubtedly lies in the discussion 
thereof. Ample time has elapsed to 
enable us to discover who was right 
and who wrong in the argument we 
then maintained ; and I cannot read 
your letter without arriving at the 
conclusion that you have virtually 
abandoned as hopeless every one of 
your former points. You have suc- 
ceeded in getting Free Trade, and, 
after a trial, you find that it has not 
answered your expectations. All of 
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you manufacturers, both principals 
and agents, have been compelled to 
acknowledge that. I put aside altoge- 
ther the dreary trash which is issued 
weekly by your friend Skinflint of the 
Importationist, who, poor devil! is 
only doing his best to keep his circula- 
tion and his place—and I look to the 
trade-circulars for the last two years 
as the best evidences of the manufac- 
turing condition. What do I find 
there? An unbroken and continuous 
lamentation over the wretched state 
of trade. Prices are down to nothing 
—demand dwindling—no symptoms 
of activity anywhere. Short time is 
becoming therule, and not the excep- 
tion—the manufacturers of Dundee 
have paid off their hands, and closed 
their factories in despair—and in 
Nottingham the operatives are besieg- 
ing that last refuge for British labour, 
the workhouse ! 

These are the results—and you can- 
not deny it—of your practical political 
economy. It is of no use attempting 
longer to throw dust in the eyes of 
people by making a parade of increas- 
ed exports, even could these be sup- 
ported. Of what advantage are ex- 
ports if manufacturers are not thriv- 
ing? How long will you continue to 
make them without profit? Every- 
body knows that the exports of the 
last two years, about which such a fuss 
has been made, were occasioned sim- 
ply by the decline in the demand for 
commodities at home, which forced 
the Manchester men to look out for a 
speculative market wherever they 
could find one, and thereby, as the 
natural consequence, tocreatearuinous 
glut. You are feeling it now, and will 
feel it still more before the year is 
over. Do what you will, you cannot 
make up for the deficiency in the 
home trade ; and even if you had that 
reciprocity which some people were 
idiots enough to expect, it would not 
help you out of the dilemma. The 
great bulk of the people of Great 
Britain don’t live by exports. They 
live by home industry and production ; 
and the more you discourage these, 
the worse must it be for the nation. 

Villiers thought he made a capital 
hit last year, when he told us that the 
nation had saved upwards of ninety 
millions in the article of food. I be- 
lieve that statement was cheered to 
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the echo in the House of Commons, 
Lord Johnny being kind enough to 
act as fugleman on the occasion. 
Heaven help the ninny-hammers! 
What would you say, M‘Corkindale, 
if your butcher told you some fine 
morning, as you entered his shop to 
order a leg of mutton, that half-a- 
dozen of his best customers had got 
into difficulties and were compelled to 
reduce their establishments, and that 
he, Marrowbones, was mightily re- 
joiced to hear it? Of course you 
would sct down the man as an absolute 
fool. Without his customers, Marrow- 
bones is nothing. But for them, and 
their appetites, and the multiplicity 
of their banquets, the sound of his 
cleaver would be stilled, and veal be- 
come an obscure tradition. Any 
cause, therefore, which leads to a 
diminution of their custom must 
affect the prosperity of Marrowbones, 
and materially diminish his profits. 
Now, if it be true that the agriculturists 
are losing at the rate of ninety millions 
by this precious experiment of yours, 
does it not follow that they have pre- 
ciscly ninety millions less to spend? 
How the mischief can they be expect- 
ed to pay for your calicoes, if they are 
making no profit by their own trade ? 
By what hocus-pocus are they to find 
the money which used formerly to 
make its way from their pockets to 
you, in exchange for your valuable 
shirtings ? Do you really think there 
is a single farmer or landowner in the 
country who is not reducing his ex- 
penditure in a ratio equal to the 
diminution in his income—or, in other 
words, withdrawing just so much em- 
ployment and custom? But why 
should I insist on those things to you, 
who know them as wellasIdo? You 
frankly confess that you regret the 
agricultural distress, not on account 
of the farmers themselves, but because 
they cannot buy from you. Well, 
then, why don’t you agree to relieve 
them, since that relief would be a 
positive advantage to your friends ; 
and is, indeed, so far as I can see, the 
only method left of extricating them 
from their difficulties ? 

You say that it is impossible to go 
back, and that most of you are com- 
mitted too deeply. My dear fellow— 
if you have lost the art of backing out 
of a scrape, you are a very different 
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person indeed from the Robert 
M‘Corkindale whom I knew at the 
bubble period! I have known you 
leap out of a line, on the success and 
stability of which you had staked 
your whole character and credit, as 
agilely as a cat out of the window of a 
washing-house, and abuse the Provi- 
sional Committee afterwards for a 
pack of unprincipled scoundrels. And, 
between ourselves, I do not believe 
that you are a whit more scrupulous 
now. Certainly it is at no time agree- 
able to confess that you have com- 
mitted an act of egregious folly. 
Cobden cannot be expected to do it, 
considering the part he has played; 
and the pure Ministerial Whigs must 
of course adhere to Free Trade, or 
surrender their places at once and for 
ever—an alternative which they dare 
not face. Graham and the renegade 
section are even worse off than the 
Whigs, for they would cut a much 
paltrier and more ridiculous appear- 
ance if perched upon the stool of re- 
pentance ; and, therefore, I think they 
may be classed as hardened sinners, 
whose recantation cannot, under any 
circumstances, be looked for. But I 
take it, that the bulk of you Free- 
Traders look principally and primarily 
to your pockets. You expected to 
make a good thing out of the repeal 
of the Corn Laws, and you have been 
most hideously disappointed. You rec- 
koned upon getting new customers by 
thousands ; and, in place of that, you 
find that you have beggared your old 
ones. You have gained nothing by 
the change; but, on the contrary, 
have lost immensely. If this be the 
case, I suspect that ere long the 
manufacturers will be seen dancing as 
vigorously as Satyrs in advance of the 
car of Protection. Unless I much 
mistake their character, they are not 
the lads to sacrifice themselves to an 
abstract principle, or to walk into the 
Gazette simply for the sake of main- 
taining the reputation of the League. 
They will hark back at the first con- 
venient opportunity, notwithstanding 
the utmost efforts of yourself and the 
other mysterious personages who offi- 
ciate as whippers-in. As you are fond 
of classical lore, I recommend you to 
study, with more than ordinary atten- 
tion, the interesting story of Actzon, 
amd, if possible, to apply the moral. 
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You ask me to join you, and you 
hold out the temptation of a place. 
Let us discuss the minor, though, I 
confess, the more interesting matter 
first. It would be affectation in me 
to say that I am impervious to those 
kind of arguments; and, if I were 
guilty of any such hypocrisy, I know 
you would not believe me. But I 
observe you qualify your proposal, by 
putting it in a prospective view. Are 
you sure, Bob, that you are not count- 
ing chickens on the strength of a nest 
of addled eggs? Suppose that I were 
to come into Parliament, and, by the 
exercise of those talents which even 
modesty finds it impossible altogether 
to repudiate, achieve a senatorial re- 
nown which might place me on a level 
with the playful Walmsley, or the 
profound and intellectual Kershaw, 
what security can you give me for 
the permanence of the present Go- 
vernment, or even, what is more 
important, for the prolonged existence 
of the present Parliament? I sus- 
pect, M‘Corkindale, you would not 
venture to stake your money upon 
either. Lord John has played his last 
card—unless, indeed, this new Reform 
Bill of his, which he keeps in reserve, 
should turn out an extraordinary 
trump; and the country is wellnigh 
weary of him. Wood has tabled his 
last budget, and, tenacious as he is, 
would this time make no objection to 
the removal of his furniture from those 
official apartments which he has so 
long dignified by his presence. Act- 
ing, as he absurdly thinks, upon the 
principles of his predecessors, and 
totally misunderstanding the policy 
by which they were actuated, he has 
sacrificed indirect taxation without 
any beneficial result, until he has left 
himself no margin whatever; and you 
and I are tolerably well aware that he 
may as well expect to distil water 
from stones, as to lay on direct taxes 
in the present temper of the country. 
Rely upon it, old Chicory is booked. 
He never was worth much, even in 
his best days; and of late years the 
appearances which he has made have 
been positively pitiable. He is get- 
ting nervous, too; and would as lieve 
cross the course in front of the start- 
ing-post on the Derby day, as encoun- 
ter Lord Naas, who has several times 
administered a cross-buttock. Grey, 
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poor fellow! ought to be sick of it by 
this time ; for, if all accounts be true, 
he has been obliged to let down his 
rents five-and-twenty per cent—a 
step which must be as palatable to a 
patriot as bolting a dose of ipeca- 
cuanha. Hawes and Wilson, you will 
admit, are no great pillars of state; 
and Lord Minto, albeit intimate with 
the Pope, is not exactly the manner of 
man to inspire the souls of a declining 
party with confidence. No, sir—you 
may rely upon it that the days of the 
present Ministry are numbered. Since 
their own confession of weakness, and 
sham resignation in the spring, by 
which they have gained nothing save 
an augmented portion of contempt, 
they have been living entirely upon 
sufferance ; and, in my opinion, they 
owe a very large debt of gratitude to 
Mr Paxton, whose ingenious architec- 
tural design has done more to prolong 
their existence than any intellectual 
or political achievements of their 
own. 

Excuse me, therefore, if I decline 
committing myself to your proffered 
patrons. If they are indeed as 
squeezable as you say they are, I 
need hardly suggest to so shrewd an 
individual as yourself the propriety 
of wringing the sponge so long as it 
contains a drop of moisture. Your 
hand is ready for the task; mine 
is yet untried; and, to confess the 
plain truth, I have no great stomach 
for the service. As to entering 
Parliament at the present time— 
unless, indeed, you were to pay my 
expenses, which you won’t do—the 
act would be one of insanity. This 
session is very nearly over, and who 
can calculate upon another? I have 
no desire whatever to join the ranks of 
the remanent members in the dog- 
days, even if I saw my way, more 
clearly than I do, to the probability 
of another campaign. No, no, 
M‘Corkindale! You must even fight 
your ship as you best may with such 
hands as you can muster, for, be 
assured, this is not the time to be 
beating up for recruits, even if you 
were to offer a double allowance of 
bounty-money ! 

Having said this much with regard 
to my own prospects and intentions, 
let us look a little more closely into 
yours. Your position is, to say the 
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least of it, peculiar. You admit that 
Free Trade has not enriched, but, on 
the contrary, impoverished the manu- 
facturers. The shopkeepers and re- 
tailers throughout the kingdom con- 
stitute one grand chorus of grumblers, 
and are croaking like the frogs of 
Aristophanes. Those of London, who 
thought they were to make their 
fortunes by the great Exhibition, are 
perhaps the most discontented and 
decidedly raucous of their order — 
and no wonder, since the custom 
which ought to be theirs is, for the 
most part, transferred tothe foreigners, 
who will have good reason to bless 
the memorable year 1851, when 
Vanity Fair was opened. As to the 
agricultural distress, I need say no- 
thing, since it has already reacted 
upon you. I think, by this time, you 
must have arrived at the conclusion, 
that the home market is, after all, 
your surest field, and that you cannot 
reasonably expect to thrive out of the 
ruin of your best customers. So, 
then, we are both agreed as to this 
practical result, that manufacturers, 
agriculturists, and shopkeepers have 
all suffered by the change. Certainly 
this is no light matter, for the cata- 
logue comprehends by far the most 
important interests of the nation—the 
producers, the converters, and the 
distributors of the works of industry. 
But here we separate. I say that, 
having taken a false step, we ought to 
retrace it. You say—and a great 
many more, who do not thoroughly 
comprehend the question and the con- 
sequences, agree with you—that we 
must go forward. Now, it is always 
wise to go forward, provided you are 
going in the right direction. I never 
could see any grace or dignity in the 
retrograde motions of the crab: in- 
deed I think experience has shown 
us that retrogression never will be 
thought of, and certainly never de- 
manded, unless a false step has been 
made. But, having once mistaken 
my path, I am not going to walk over 
a precipice simply for the sake of con- 
sistency—which is the step recom- 
mended to us at present by certain 
wiseacres, who affect to lead public 
opinion through the medium of the 
daily press. But does the path which 
you seem bent upon pursuing neces- 
sarily lead to a precipice? I assure 
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you, upon my honour, M‘Corkindale, 
that I can arrive at no other conclu- 
sion. Just look at what is passing 
around us. From every quarter you 
hear an incessant cry against taxa- 
tion, not on account of its unequal 
distribution, which might be natural 
enough, but because it 7s taxation too 
heavy for the energies of the people 
to bear. And yet this amount of 
taxation, expressed in figures, is not 
greater than it was before, nay, it is 
far less than the annual burden which 
was cheerfully sustained during the 
war-time, and it is distributed over 
an enormously increased population. 
Why, then, this impatience of imposts? 
It can, I think, be only ascribed to 
one cause—the decrease in the na- 
tional wealth, caused by the cheapen- 
ing system. 

I wonder it has never struck you 
or any other of the Free-Traders, that 
your famous maxim and golden rule 
of buying in the cheapest and selling 
in the dearest market is, when re- 
duced to national practice, nothing 
short of absolute nonsense. Cheapen 
labour, and you cheapen everything 
else. I defy you to keep prices up 
in the face of two things, which it is 
the tendency of your whole system to 
create—increase of competition at 
home, by narrowing the spheres of 
employment, and competition invited 
from abroad. You may buy cheap, it 
is true, but you cannot at the same 
time sell dear; and therefore, when 
you come to square your accounts, 
you will find that you are a positive 
loser. You may deny this conse- 
quence if you please, but, neverthe- 
less, it is quite inevitable. You area 
loser in this way, that, while the re- 
muneration you receive for yourlabour 
or produce is lessened, you have still, 
by favour of the late magician of 
Tamworth, to meet your obligations, 
public and private, in hard money as 
formerly. No wonder that there is a 
cry for a currency reform! It is the 
natural and necessary result of cheap- 
ening, and come it will with a ven- 
geance, when the fundholders least 
expect it. There is no barrier now 
between them and their assailants. 
High taxation and low prices cannot 
possibly coexist ; either the one must 
be brought down, or the other pro- 
portionally raised. 
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You, I observe, have made up your 
mind to an ultimate operation upon 
the Funds. I don’t know in what 
shape youintend tospoliate the last un- 
happy purchaser of consols—whether 
indirectly, by an issue of assignats of 
fluctuating market value, or directly, 
by reducing the amount of the divi- 
dends. But, in one way or another, 
Isee you are resolutely determined to 
do it; and you will have plenty of 
people to back you. Now, I fairly 
confess to you, that I demur as to the 
justice of any such proceeding. No 
man is more impressed than I am 
with the enormous injustice of the act 
of 1819; or the necessity of a proper 
change in the laws which regulate 
our currency, so as to prevent the 
recurrence of those panics and shocks 
to credit, which are at present ren- 
dered inevitable, whenever the bullion 
in the Bank of England is suddenly 
diminished. That, however, is a very 
different thing from the plunder which 
you propose. I don’t see that you are 
entitled, until every other means has 
been tried. and exhausted, to attack 
the fundholders. It is all very well 
to confound classes with persons, as 
your friends invariably did when de- 
nouncing the agricultural interest— 
representing the landowners as a set 
of griping fiends, who thought of no- 
thing but their rents, and were tearing 
out the entrails of the people. That 
is the way in which you Manchester 
men chose to calumniate the squires, 
utterly forgetting, or rather inten- 
tionally concealing the fact, that land, 
like every other commodity, changes 
hands, and yields, on the average, a 
smaller return for the purchase-money 
than can be obtained for any other 
kind of known investment. I am not 
going to follow your example. I 
refuse to talk of the fundholder as if 
he were an incarnate individual 
Israelite, deep in the counsels of Peel 
and Ricardo, and battening ever since 
upon the public plunder. I take the 
list of the present fundholders, and I 
find that the great majority of them 
are persons who, after a life of pain- 
ful industry, have invested their earn- 
ings at a very modest rate of interest 
in the Funds, on the faith of the 
national security. I find that a large 
proportion of these are women, slen- 
derly provided for, and otherwise with- 
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out the means of subsistence—that 
old age and infancy are alike repre- 
sented there—and that, in fact, if you 
come to deal with the fundholders as 
a body, you are attacking not the 
strongest, but the weakest portion of 


the community. Robert! I insist 
upon your sparing them. Abstain 
from laying your impious claws upon 
their dividends, with the voracity of 
a revenue officer who affects to scent 
smuggled cigars in the interior of a 
veal pie! Do not make their hearts 
recoil from that odious horse-laugh 
of yours, which more than once has 
excruciated my tympanum when you 
talked of prospective plunder! Be 
reasonable, and be just! A poor 
old lady of my acquaintance lately 
succeeded to a small sum of money, 
which she was advised to invest 
in the public securities, and upon 
the dividends from this she lives. 
How was she individually guilty 
of a return to cash payments? She 
could not, to save the life of her 
cat or her canary, tell you the stan- 
dard price of the ounce of gold, and 
I need hardly say that she is quite 
guiltless of any knowledge of the 
amount of bullion in the Bank. All 
she knows is, that her brother con- 
trived, with great difficulty and 
pinching, to save some five thousand 
pounds—that he left it to her in default 
of nearer heirs—and that she lent it 
to the Government, which is her 
understanding of the transaction, on 
the distinct assurance that she would 
receive three per cent for her money. 
Are you going to rob that old woman? 
If such is your intention, I shall take 
leave to tell you that you richly de- 
serve the gallows. Many a pretty 
fellow who was addicted to the prac- 
tice of appearing in masquerade at 
untimeous hours, with a crape mask 
and a pistol, has suffered the extreme 
penalty of the law for a crime of less 
atrocity ; and if this is the sort of 
service upon which you would have 
me enter, I humbly take my leave, 
and wish you a pleasant passage to 
Tyburn. 

Still, I suppose, you will answer 
me with the general cry—which I 
believe to be a real and an honest 
one—We can’t pay the taxes. I 
know you can’t. How should you 
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beating down labour, and reducing 
the value of produce, by every kind 
of competition? But where is your 
alternative? You cannot get rid of 
your army and navy, except at the 
immediate sacrifice of your indepen- 
dence, nationality, and colonies; and 
I can tell you that a vast majority of 
the people of this country would 
prefer to see every demagogue in 
Manchester suspended as high as 
Haman before consenfing to any such 
consummation. If the soldier knows 
‘the reason why” he gets his ration, 
do you think he is likely to be pleased 
if you summarily eject him from the 
service? What are you going to do 
with him after he is discharged? Is 
he also to swell the tide of competition, 
and assist in cheapening labour? It 
would appear so. And I presume it 
is intended that the Jack-tars shall 
henceforward abandon oakum, and 
betake themselves to spinning cotton- 
twist. You political economists cer- 
tainly are a nice set! I prophesy, 
however, that the British-army and 
the British navy will outlive Mr 
Richard Cobden and every one of his 
confederates ; though I hardly expect 
that a military band will attend 
gratuitously at the obsequies of any of 
them, or that a farewell discharge of 
musketry will be fired over their 
honoured graves. 

How, then, are you to get rid of 
your taxes? Clip and pare as you 
may, you cannot effect any saving in 
the expenditure which would be felt 
as areal benefit; and I say that you 
cannot, unless you are resolved to 
break every law, human or divine, 
attack the public creditor in the whole- 
sale manner which you propose. You 
may, by extending the franchise very 
widely, commence a war upon pro- 
perty; but I warn you that, if you 
resort to such a step, you and those 
of your class will be the first sufferers. 
Do you really think that you are 
popular even among your own opera- 
tives? Do you reckon them as 
machines, not as men endowed with 
sentiments of love, gratitude, hatred, 
and revenge, that you expect them 
to feel attached to you for your re- 
sistance to the Ten Hours Bill, and 
your uniform efforts to degrade instead 
of bettering their condition? You 
stand upon the cheap loaf, and you 
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think that, in that way, you have 
done something to earn their support. 
You never were more mistaken in 
your lives. The better and more 
intelligent class of mechanics see 
through your policy, and detect the 
fallacy of your principles with almost 
instinctive acumen. Not a man of 
them but knows, from the traditions 
of his trade, that labour never was 
so wretchedly remunerated as now, 
when you have put the capital on 
your column, and held your festival, 
and built your palace, and inaugurated 
the reign of Free Trade. Do you 
suppose they feel any exultation or 
interest in the vapid harangues of 
your Institute orators touching the 
diffusion of knowledge, the march of 
science, or the amazing development 
of machinery? At this moment, as 
I write, there are two poor crea- 
tures screaming a most woeful ditty 
in the street beneath my windows, 
and anxiously looking upwards for 
the apparition of a charitable hand. 
They, I am ready to stake my life, 
would feel uncommonly little satisfac- 
tion on being assured that the mira- 
culous powers of the steam-engine are 
adapted either for the rending of the 
oak or the picking up of an ordinary 
pin. They are people of that class, 
now very numerous in our towns, 
whose labour has been utterly de- 
stroyed by your grand system of 
competition; and you may lecture 
them till doomsday on the superi- 
ority of the present over the preced- 
ing age, without the slightest effect 
—except, perhaps, the eliciting of a 
curse on the inventive genius which 
has made machinery a substitute for 
human thews and sinews. Did you 
ever try to ascertain the real senti- 
ments of the working-classes with 
regard to their position and pros- 
pects? I have done so; and nothing 
has made so strong an impression on 
my mind as the prevalence of the 
desire to emigrate. You are aware 
that emigration is going on at an 
enormous ratio among those who 
have capital left. It is a natural 
efiect of Free Trade, and, in Scotland, 
the drain will soon be felt most seri- 
ously. We are losing the best of our 
population ; but those who ought to 
liave been the emigrants are unfor- 
tunately left on our hands, ‘The very 
u 
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poor man cannot emigrate. If work 
fails him in the country, he must find 
his way to the towns, and become a 
candidate for the rewards of compe- 
tition. Hence the misery, squalor, 
and vice against which so many 
Christian voices are raised — the 
demands for extended education, 
model lodging-houses, and sanitary 
regulations —the good people who 
advocate such excellent measures 
forgetting all the time that the first 
requisites for the labourer are work 
and wages, and that without these 
all their pains are thrown away upon 
the mere whitewashing of a sepulchre. 
No, M‘Corkindale—you are entirely 
mistaken if you suppose that the 
masses of the people are with you. 
You may get fellows from Walsall or 
Stafford to extemporise riots at Tam- 
worth ; and you may, in consequence, 
hang out the brickbat and bludgeon 
in terrorem to your political anta- 
gonists. ‘The trick is a venerable one, 
but it will not answer your purpose 
now. I won’t venture to say whether 
an increase of the suffrage will be 
popular or not. I suppose you re- 
gard it simply in the light of a means 
towards an end, the end proposed 
being the maintenance of the Free- 
Trade system. Well, then—suppos- 
ing the franchise extended, and placed 
upon the broadest possible basis, what 
next? How are you to get out of 
your taxation difficulty ?—for that is 
the real problem which all future 
statesmen must attempt to solve. 
I suppose you have no wish to see 
realised property rated for the entire 
maintenance of the state, and the 
payment of the interest of the Na- 
tional Debt. That seems to be 
M‘Gregor’s notion, in so far as I can 
penetrate the fog which obscures that 
sublime Beeotian’s ideas; but you, 
having some property of your own, 
are probably not disposed entirely to 
coincide with him in this. The result 
of such a measure would be the im- 
mediate disappearance of capital. 
You cannot prevent it from going ; 
and go it will, if you try this whole- 
sale method of spoliation. So, upon 
the whole, and after viewing the 
question carefully in all its bearings, 
I cannot, for the life of me, perceive 
how you are to meet the cry for 
reduced taxation. You have estab- 


lishments to maintain, and a debt 
to pay for; and you cannot in pru- 
dence or in justice break up the one, 
or deny the validity of the other. 
These are my objections to “* going 
forward,” as you call it; and I shall 
really feel obliged if you can remove 
them by any contrary reasoning. If 
not, I must even remain true to my 
old faith, and look to a return to pro- 
tection for native industry as the 
only possible and honourable means 
of extricating the country from its 
dangers. I pray you, let me hear no 
more trash about ‘transition states,” 
or other such unmeaning generalities. 
We all know perfectly well what is 
before us. Low prices must here- 
after rule—except, perhaps, when the 
foreigners can avail themselves of a 
short supply to make a little addi- 
tional pillage ; and it is quite evident 
that the low price of agricultural 
produce, caused by unlimited impor- 
tations from abroad, has the imme- 
diate effect of lessening demand for 
all other products of industry, by 
impoverishing the best and only cer- 
tain customers of both the artisan 
and the manufacturer. Your whole 
case was based upon the assumption 
of reciprocity with foreign nations, 
and you have failed in getting it. 
You have opened your market to the 
foreigner, and he, in return, has bar- 
ricaded his against you. It requires 
no special gift of prophecy to divine 
which party must, under such cir- 
cumstances, be the loser. 
Individually, I have no earthly 
motive for advocating Protection. 
Whiskers are the sole crops which I 
cultivate, and you might conceal the 
whole of them very easily under a 
bushel. No Duke ever asks me to 
dinner, and, if he did, I should in- 
finitely prefer my usual table at the 
Blue Posts. I regard Protection sim- 
ply as a political necessity imposed 
upon us by the force of circumstances. 
I am not blind to the fact that any pro- 
tective system which can be devised is 
essentially artificial; but so are our 
taxation and our monetary arrange- 
ments, which originally called it into 
being. When William of Orange, in 
his anxiety to bind the middle and 
commercial classes to his cause by the 
strong tie of interest, announced the 
first loan in perpetuity which was 
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ever heard of in England, he laid the 
foundation-stone of that gigantic 
structure, the national debt, which 
you and your friends now propose to 
level with the ground. I am one of 
those who think that the temple never 
should have been built. I hold that, 
in abstract justice, each generation 
ought to provide for its own defence, 
and not to leave the legacy of its debts 
to those who follow after. But I am 
not at all prepared, on that account, 
to repudiate what has been done. 
Our creditors are our own fellow-sub- 
jects, who have a right to rely upon 
the distinct pledges of the national 
faith ; and until you can prove to me 
that there is no other course open, I 
cannot consent to repudiation. Have 
you proved this? Let us examine 
shortly into this matter. 

Since the close of the war, and until 
some six or seven years ago, I pre- 
sume you will not deny that very 
large fortunes have been made by 
manufacturers in every branch, and 
by those engaged in trade and com- 
merce. If we occasionally saw a 
monetary crisis, caused by over-spe- 
culation, and precipitated by an 
unnatural contraction of the currency, 
or astagnation in trade following upon 
a period of too rapid and reckless 
production, these things passed away 
after the duration of a few months, 
and again the country exhibited the 
spectacle of general industry. ‘The 
increment of our large towns during 
that period wasenormous. Glasgow, 
Manchester, Liverpool, and Bristol 
grew in strength, in riches, and in 
size; and many places which, thirty 
years ago, hardly deserved the name 
of villages, became the centres of a 
numerous and busy population. An 
extent of land equal to the surface of 
counties has been reclaimed and culti- 
vated; roads, bridges, canals, and 
railways have given us free and rapid 
communication from one end of the 
island to the other ; we have gone on, 
in short, steadfastly and strongly ina 
course of prodigious improvement. 
Well, sir—all this was done under 
the system of Protection, and without 
any sensible augmentation of the 
National Debt. We were rich enough 
to purchase the freedom of all the 
slaves in our colonies at an expenditure 
of twenty millions. We were uni- 
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versally esteemed the wealthiest 
people on the face of the earth—and so 
we were, because our produce then 
commanded remunerative prices. 
There was little or no murmuring 
against taxation, which I take to be 
the surest sign of the true prosperity 
of a nation. 

I believe that this picture will not 
be considered as in any way over- 
charged. I have made allowance for 
periods of temporary distress which 
have occurred, and will occur, in every 
civilised country. I might make 
allowance also for times of political 
agitation, which are never favourable 
to settled industry ; but, on the whole, 
I am perfectly certain of this, that the 
nation increased enormously in wealth 
and comfort, and, if need be, I shall 
cite as my witness that oracle of the 
Free-Traders, Mr Porter. Such was 
the state of Britain under the Protec- 
tive system, before the political econo- 
mists began to try their hands with 
the view of bettering its condition. 
Mr Huskisson was the first statesman 
who moved in the direction of Free 
Trade, and since his time the tendency 
has been decidedly in favour of com- 
petition. But no step of great im- 
portance was taken until the late Sir 
Robert Peel revised and reduced our 
tariff, and thereby gave a decided 
impetus to the consumpt of foreign 
manufactures. 

The effects of this very soon be- 
came visible throughout the country. 
Small trades declined; the wages of 
artisans were lowered ; and the shops 
exhibited everywhere a display of 
articles, sent expressly from abroad 
to compete with the industry of our 
people. It was most natural that 
this should excite discontent among 
our artisans. They were compelled 
to pay taxes indirectly for their tea, 
coffee, beer, soap, tobacco, and many 
other articles of universal consump- 
tion; and, moreover, they saw before 
them what they considered a great 
monopoly in favour of the agricultural 
interest. From that time, the agita- 
tion for the repeal of the Corn Laws 
became really formidable. Thompson 
might have written and Cobden de- 
claimed for ever, without influencing 
the masses of the people, had these 
been in a prosperous condition ; but 
when men whose wages have been 
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reduced are exhorted to declare them- 
selves in favour of cheap bread, the 
instinct of their nature can suggest 
only one reply. Future employment, 
hinging upon the profits of other 
classes, is then a secondary considera- 
tion. They can see no reason why 
the labour of one man should be pro- 
tected, and that of another exposed 
to foreign competition ; and, for that 
matter, no more do I. Sir Robert 
Peel, when he sacrificed the agricul- 
turists, was acting in entire conformity 
with the principles of his sect, though 
directly in antagonism to his profes- 
sions. He was merely doing by them 
what he had already done by others ; 
and the Whigs, by abolishing the 
Navigation Laws, took another step 
in the same direction. 

All these changes were made osten- 
sibly for the benefit of the country. 
Prophets upon your side were never 
weary of depicting the enormous ad- 
vantages which were to follow, and of 
reckoning the wealth which the whole 
of us were individually and collec- 
tively to amass. We have given the 
system a fair trial, and what has been 
the result? In the first place, the 
incomes of the landowners have been 
diminished, and the capital of the 
farmers absorbed. ‘There is no doubt 
about that now, whatever there might 
have been at the close of 1849. ‘The 
gallant attempts of Messrs Huxtable 
and Mechi to show that cultivation 
might be successfully carried on at 
present prices have been abandoned, 
and it is to the credit of both these 
gentlemen that they have virtually 
admitted their error. In the second 
place, manufactures of all kinds—for 
I don’t speak of cotton only—have 
been, and are in a state of extreme 
depression, and that for a much longer 
period than ever occurred before. In 
the third place, the same tale of mis- 
fortune reaches us from every one of 
the shipping ports, and also from the 
iron districts. I could extend this 
category to almost any length. The 
railways are not paying, in spite of the 
attractions of the Exhibition; stocks 
won’t move out of the hands of the 
shopkeepers; and that class of trades- 
men who minister to the luxuries of the 
now wealthy portion of the commu- 
nity, complain of want of orders. 

Now, it is quite impossible to 


ascribe this general, or rather uni- 
versal depression, to any exceptional 
cause. You can’t allege now, as 
formerly, that it arises from the 
pressure of railway calls, or from the 
potato disease, or from the shortness 
of the cotton crop in America. ‘The 
disease is evidently a chronic one, 


and it must be dealt with as such. 


Do you really doubt what has in- 
duced it? Not you. You know, 
quite as well as I do, that it is the 
direct product of Free-Trade; and 
that, unless the whole system is 
altered, matters must get worse and 
worse. And, to do you justice, you 
want to alter the system, not by 
restraining competition, or enlarging 
and protecting industry, but by sac- 
rificing the national credit. 

If 1 am right, then, in what I have 
said above, which is matter of history 
and not of speculation, it appears 
that, under Protection, this country 
grew and flourished, augmented its 
capital, and executed all these 
wonderful improvements which are 
the admiration of the world. It 
appears, also, that under Free Trade 
we have absolutely retrograded, lost 
capital, are arrived at such a point 
of difficulty that the people have 
grown impatient of taxation, and 
that our statesmen are at their wits’ 
end to devise a proper remedy! 
Ought I, then, to have the least hesita- 
tion in acknowledging that I prefer 
the one system to the other, and 
that I will not join in any new 
legislative or financial experiments 
with men whose theories and antici- 
patioes have been so utterly and 
speedily refuted? I say to you— 
go back! Ifnot a lion in the path, 
there is a crocodile in the quagmire 
which you are entering, and I have 
no wish to have you shiricking itr 
the jaws of that obscene monster. 
You can retreat with the best possible 
grace. If you are the fortunate 
possessor of that most rare of literary 
treasures, a perfect collection of the: 
speeches of Mr Cobden, you will 
find, on referring to those delivered 
some five or six years ago, numerous 
laudations of the worldly wisdom and. 
extreme acuteness of the Americans. 
You will find that,. in comparison 
with them, Mr Richard esteems his 
own countrymen to be as innocent as 
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babies in every matter connected 
with trade or commerce; and that 
he holds out their example to us as 
one which should be implicitly fol- 
lowed. So be it. I question not 
the acnmen of the Yankees where- 
ever profit is concerned ; and whiere, 
I ask you, will you find any nation 
more decidedly or energetically pro- 
tective, both in their opinions and 
their system? Also, in the same 
valuable repertory, you will discover 
various encomiums upon France, and 
the spirit entirely hostile to restric- 
tions, which was understood to ani- 
mate the population of the larger 
towns. Where is that spirit now? 
Ascertain, if you can, the present 
address of M. Cremieux, friend of 
Cobden, and he may perhaps be able 
to enlighten you considerably on the 
point. 

Depend upon it, Britain cannot 
stand alone as the practical exponent 
of Free ‘Trade. What might have 
been the effects of general reciprocity, 
had we actually obtained it, I need 
hardly stop to inquire. My humble 
opinion is, that it never would have 
compensated for the loss sustained by 
the withdrawal of Protection; and 
that it would have entirely altered the 
character and disturbed the occupa- 
tions of the English people. But 
with that we have nothing to do. 
Reciprocity, in the broad sense of 
the term, is precisely the last and 
the most improbable thing which we 
could expect to have. It is amazing 
to me that even a single man, of any 
tolerable amount of intellect, could 
for one moment have contemplated 
its realisation; and yet, some few 
years ago, it was in the mouths of 
all the Free-Traders. Was it in the 
least degree likely, M‘Corkindale, 
that America would sacrifice her 
rising cotton-factories and iron-foun- 
dries, which are rapidly becoming the 
sources of wealth, and extending the 
breadth of her cultivation, simply for 
the sake of sending us two or three 
millions of quarters of grain in an 
ordinary year? And yet that was 
precisely what you gentlemen of the 
cheap-and-nasty school told us must 
take place; and it would seem that 
you really induced a good many 
people to believe you. I am not 
without hopes that the Exhibition in 
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Hyde Park may be productive of 
real benefit by enlightening the public 
mind as to the state of manufactures 
on the Continent. It is now plain to 
ocular demonstration, that our neigh- 
bours, even in the construction of 
textile fabrics, are not far short of 
ourselves ; and that circumstance 
sufficiently accounts for the extreme 
care with which they watch and alter 
their tariffs, to suit the precise state 
of the market, and to secure at home 
the preference for their own manu- 
facturers. And, most assuredly, if 
the maxim, that the kings of the earth 
should rather take tribute from stran- 
gers than from their own children, 
has been sanctioned by direct Divine 
approval, the governments of those 
countries do well and wisely to pro- 
vide for the development of the indus- 
try of their people. For, after all, 
M‘Corkindale, there is such a thing 
as national independence, though we, 
in the flush of our new steam power, 
may be willing to forget it. In an- 
cient times, that independence was 
considered so sacred and so valuable, 
that the man who conspired against, 
or devised measures to weaken it, 
was considered a traitor to his coun- 
try, and dealt with accordingly. It 
was in order to secure the national 
independence of England that the 
Edwards and Henrys applied them- 
selves to the improvement of manu- 
factures in this island, by inviting 
over artisans from France and Flan- 
ders, and by highly protecting their 
labour. And so, under that very sys- 
tem which is now decried, trade grew, 
and commerce increased, until, aided 
by its natural mineral resources, Eng- 
land became the foremost manufac- 
turing country of the world. You 
may tell me that the treatment 
which is required for the young plant 
is not necessary for the mature tree ; 
and that you thrive better for the 
removal of all protection. It may 
be so, though I take leave to doubt 
whether experience will justify this 
assertion; but, at all events, you 
must remember that in most of the 
Continental countries manufactures 
still require protection, and must 
have it, if they are to progress. Do 
you think that Russia, or Prussia, 
or France wish to be dependent on 
England for any important article of 
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supply, if it can be produced within 
their own territories? If- that is 
your notion, I abandon you as an 
incorrigible blockhead. So long as 
the foreign potentates can raise their 
revenue by customs’ duties, do you 
esteem it probable that they- will 
depress the industry of their people, 
and annihilate the capital which is 
now actively at work, by throwing 
open their ports, and inviting the im- 
portation of the products of Man- 
chester and of Sheffield? Anything 
more suicidal they could not do; and 
let me tell you, there is on the Con- 
tinent only one opinion with regard 
to the impolicy of Free Trade. Bas- 
tiat is now scouted in France as 
thoroughly as M‘Gregor in Glasgow. 
I presume you are about as ignorant 
of the German language and of Ger- 
man economy as Mr Cobden, and 
therefore it would be waste of time 
to refer you to the eminent writers 
whose views have been practically 
carried into effect by the establish- 
ment of the famous Zollverein. Suf- 
fice it to say, that every man whose 
name and experience entitle him to 
be considered as an authority has 
declared himself in favour of strict 
protection, and that the system, so 
vigorously pursued, has met with 
the entire consent and approbation 
of the people. What they aim at is 
perfect independence, the position 
which, of all others, a government 
ought to struggle most strenuously 
to secure. Are we looking to our 
national independence? Evidently 
not, for Free Trade is precisely the 
way to annihilate it. Already we 
have come to depend so much on 
foreign supplies of food, that the 
Prime Minister is not ashamed to 
allude to that circumstance as an 
additional reason why we should be 
cautious of giving offence to our 
neighbours; and, as time rolls on, the 
caution will of course be still more 
stringently required. We cannot, I 
am very much afraid, expect that the 
clarion of war will be silenced for ever 
by the braying of Elihu Burritt. Look 
at it in what light you please, there 
is no security for the maintenance 
of tranquillity on the Continent. 
One other convulsion, and, from no 
fault of our own, we may be inextri- 
cably entangled in a war. In thatevent, 
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where would be our independence ? 
We have brought ourselves to this 
pass, that we are now compelled to 
rely on foreigners for a considerable 
portion of our supplies, and years 
would elapse before we could recover 
the ground which we have lost. 
What amount of land in Great Britain 
has as yet gone out of tillage, has not 
been accurately ascertained; but we 
know that in Ireland the calamity has 
reached an alarming point, and doubt- 
less the decay which has commenced 
there will soon be extended to the other 
countries. The defalcation of the 
supply from Ireland has virtually reu- 
dered us dependant; aconsideration tlie 
more melancholy, because Ireland has 
almost no manufactures, and her sole 
internal resources were derived from 
the cultivation of the soil. However, 
it is no use preaching to the deaf. 
Many of your friends, I am aware, 
set so little store by the national 
independence, that they would have 
no objection to see London in the 
hands of aninvading army! Pleasant 
notion this for the shopkeepers—eh, 
M‘Corkindale? The bare mention 
of it is enough to make the mouth of 
a Frenchman water like the fountains 
of the Meander; but, as you seem 
resolutely bent on the withdrawal of 
all Protection, it is a contingency 
which we are entitled to contemplate ; 
and I only hope that, when the hour 
arrives, the partition will be made 
upon principles of strict cosmopolitan 
equity, and Briton and Foreigner be 
permitted to share like brothers. 

You ask me what I think of the 
Graham party? I answer you that 
I consider them an exceedingly con- 
temptible set. Without the power 
or the ability to originate any decided 
line of action for themselves, they seem 
bent upon maintaining the attitude of 
obstructives, and, consequently, they 
are daily losing whatever reputation 
they formerly possessed. I can very 
well understand your feelings with re- 
gard to certain landlords, who of late 
have done everything in their power 
to render themselves and their order 
ridiculous. For example, there is Mr 
Philip Pusey—a gentleman who I 
believe prides himself peculiarly on 
his ancestry, and the deservedly high 
position which he has achieved as a 
grower of turnips, and a feeder of fat 
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cattle. He, like others, has been 
smitten by the mania of writingletters 
to the newspapers ; and I must needs 
say, that his two last productions are 
about as splendid specimens of squire- 
archical logic and reasoning as it 
was ever my fortune to peruse. Mr 
Pusey, it seems, was a stanch Protec- 
tionist up to alate period. He was 
not one of those who submitted to 
the degradation of substituting Sir 
Robert Peel’s opinion for their own ; 
he stood manfully by the cause until 
Protection was abolished, and then, 
like Dugald Dalgetty of Drumthwacket, 
thought himself entitled to look out 
for another service. So far he is 
blameless. We cannot object, under 
such circumstances, to any change of 
sides, provided always the soldado 
transfers his convictions as well as his 
actual aid. But Mr Pusey has queer 
notions on the score of political alle- 
giance. He tells his constituents that 
he is now a supporter of Lord John 
Russell, and in the same breath he 
admits that he is by no means satis- 
fied with Free Trade. The men of 
Berkshire are anything but satisfied 
with it; they are writhing under its 
operation, are determined to do every- 
thing in their power to overturn it, 
and have actually had the temerity to 
look out for another candidate to be 
brought forward at next election! 
Flesh and blood cannot be expected 
to submit to such treatment—the ire 
of the Pusey is awakened, and he 
straightway sitteth down and inditeth 
a letter to these base conspirators of 
Berkshire. It is certainly a wise as 
well as a valorous epistle. He enters 
less into the question of Protection 
than into the presumed policy of the 
leaders of the Protectionist party; 
and, putting his own interpretation 
on their views, and chalking out for 
them a line of conduct which they 
have never announced, he proceeds to 
declare that he has no confidence 
either in Lord Stanley or in Mr Dis- 
raeli. He is great upon the subject of 
a five shillings fixed duty, which he 
pronounces to be a mockery and a 
snare. He thinks it could not raise 
the price of wheat to the British 
grower more than two shillings per 
quarter; and for such an insignificant 
boon as this he declares his aversion 
to disturb the present arrangement. 
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Observe his words :—‘* When the 
quarter of wheat has fallen from £3 
to £2, reducing the farmer’s return 
from his wheat field by 70s. an acre, 
a Member of Parliament, who speaks 
of relieving the farmer substantially 
by taking off a few pence of county 
rate, or securing to him 2s. a-quarter 
out of the pound which he has lost, 
seems so ignorant of your real circum- 
stances, and of farming, that one can 
scarcely keep up one’s attention.” 
This is all very fine; but it will na- 
turally occur to the Berkshire farmer, 
that a gentleman holding such magni- 
ficent opinions on the subject of re- 
muneration must be prepared to do 
something more—that, if two shillings 
per quarter are too little for their ac- 
ceptance, Mr Pusey must be ready to 
do battle in their behalf for ten. How 
can he? He is a sworn supporter of 
Lord John Russell ! 

Now it is quite true that a five 
shillings duty might not raise the 
price of wheat more than Mr Pusey 
anticipates, but it would certainly 
have an effect which most of us con- 
sider desirable. It would add very 
materially to the State revenue, and 
enableus to get rid of the Income-Tax, 
which every one detests, and which is, 
of all possible imposts, the most 
grievous and unjust. It would be, 
moreover, in the estimation of the 
farmers, a step in the right direction ; 
for, although two shillings may be no 
great matter, it is as well to have 
them as not—especially in these times, 
when silver is rather scarce. But it 
does amuse me to hear the high and 
mighty Pusey, now confessedly a 
joint in the tail of Lord John, lectur- 
ing his constituents for their perfidi- 
ous conduct in daring to dream of 
starting another candidate, and abus- 
ing Mr Disraeli for remaining true 
to his principles, with the hearty 
scurrility of a Saxon franklin, whose 
principal claim to distinction was 
founded on his ownership of a herd of 
swine, unrivalled for their bristles and 
their brawn! No, M‘Corkindale! 
believe me, I do not stand up for 
such manner of men. They are very 
poor representatives, indeed, of the 
class to which they naturally belong. 
They have all the arrogance and in- 
solence of the feudal times, without a 
spark of its knightly courtesy ; and 
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they reflect anything but credit on 
whatever side their caprice may lead 
them to espouse. 

But enough of this serious vein. I 
did not intend, when I commenced 
my letter, to go over the case so 
minutely; but somehow or other I 
have been led into an exposition of 
my whole views, which, if they do not 
convert, can do you no harm by their 
perusal. Independent of politics, I 
must own that I should rather like to 
have a seat in the House of Com- 
mons; and I will tell you why. I have 
serious thoughts of launching into 
matrimony, if I can find a lady whose 
accomplishments are not inferior to 
her endowments either in land or the 
funds; and I have a notion that the 
magical letters M.P., appended to thie 
name of Dunshunner, would render 
that illustrious individual nearly irre- 
sistible. 

I have lately met with a remark- 
able book upon this subject, entitled 
A Career in the Commons; or, 
Letters to a Youny Member of Parlia- 
ment, by a certain Mr William 
Lockey Harle; and I intend, if you 
will allow me, to conclude this letter 
with a few comments upon that most 
excellent work, for your especial edifi- 
cation. Of Mr Harle, personally, I 
know no more than I do of Prester 
John; but, judging from his writings, 
he must be a gentleman of immense 
intelligence, acuteness, and informa- 
tion—the very person, indeed, whom 
I would recommend beyond all others 
as the Mentor for the parliamentary 
Telemachus. But although I am not 
acquainted with Mr Harle, I know his 
correspondent—' the young Member” 
—well. You should see him, M‘Cor- 
kindale, as I once saw him at the 
Reform Club. Picture to yourself a 
sandy-haired shambling biped, with 
immense paws and feet, red ears, no 
straps, inexpressibles baggy at the 
knees, a paletot torn at the button- 
holes, the pockets crammed with 
papers, arms like the sails of a wind- 
mill, and a voice as melodious as the 
amatory call of a corncrake! If you 
cau realise my description, you have 
before you the faithful portraiture of 
that accomplished and engaging youth 
who, according to Harle, is * about 
to be united in wedlock to Miss " 
a wealthy heiress, who has nearly the 
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whole of a long Welsh valley to her 
accomplished self!” And how do you 
think that this Caliban has contrived 
to inveigle the Cambrian Miranda? 
Unless you read the pages of Harle, I 
will bet you five hundred to one that 
you do not discover the nature of his 
love-charm. It is neither more nor 
less than this: He has made a 
speech in the House of Commons, 
which the Zimes reporter has gra- 
ciously consigned to immortality in a 
column of print; and he has, more- 
over, diligently served upon some three 
or four committees ! 

Harle’s work ought to be reviewed 
for the benefit of the rising genera- 
tion. He has the merit of discovering 
the shortest and easiest method to- 
wards the acquisition of a fortune 
which has been yet promulgated ; and 
I strongly suspect that some of the 
Irish members are acting systemati- 
cally on his advice, and endeavouring 
to ensnare the affections of some con- 
fiding heiress by the length and mul- 
tiplicity of their speeches upon the 
Ecclesiastical Titles Bill. Do you 
know, I have more than half a mind 
to come in at next election, for some 
place or other, on the chance of this 
enticing prospect? I will not, how- 
ever, pledge myself implicitly to follow 
the advice of Mr Harle; for I can see 
no harm in priming the temperance 
band at my election with ginger 
cordial, or indulging in a fair expen- 
diture in the article of banners, pro- 
vided there should happen to be a 
calico manufactory in the neighbour- 
hood. Neither will I register an 
oath to answer, by return of post, all 
letters which I may receive from my 
constituents. Next to habitual in- 
toxication, I hold that correspondence 
is the worst vice of the age. If a 
man is to be held bound to reply to 
every nincompoop who may choose 
to address him, there is an end to 
personal freedom, to leisure, and to 
all the comforts of life. Out of twelve 
letters, ten answer themselves suffi- 
ciently, if you allow a fortnight to 
elapse; and, besides this, I have no 
idea that an M.P. should put himself 
at the mercy of his correspondents. 
Am I, because some pragmatical 
dealer in opodeldoc pleases to insist 
upon having my opinion on matters 
in general, to commit myself in black 
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and white, so that next morning my 
letter may appear in print, solely for 
the gratification of the creature’s 
vanity, but exceedingly to my per- 
sonal detriment? I trow not. We 
have had examples enough already of 
the consequences of that sort of im- 
prudence; and I, for one, should be 
exceedingly sorry to run any such 
hazard. 

Harle represents his friend as 
figuring at a ball, and insinuates 
that the Marquis of Lansdowne 
took special notice of him. It cer- 
tainly would be difficult to abstain 
from noticing such an animal; and I 
am not at all surprised that his 
appearance produced so marked a 
sensation. But I believe that he is 
altogether romancing when he states 
that Lord John Russell wished to 
secure the services of Mr Orson in an 
inferior department of the Ministry. 
Lord John Russell knows better than 
to be guilty of any such transparent 
folly. Some years ago he made one 
or two experiments of this nature, 
which have turned out remarkably 
ill; and, for the future, it seems 
extremely improbable that the stream 
of patronage will be allowed to over- 
flow the limits of the family circle. I 
think he is perfectly right. I can 
conceive nothing more annoying to 
the feelings of a gentleman than the 
chattering of such a jackanapes in 
oftice, who is always ready to obtrude 
his information at second-hand, and 
to enlighten his superiors with scraps 
of political economy derived from the 
pleasant tomes of Porter or Tooke. 
Far less offensive is the demeanour of 
the staid, stolid, and purely imbecile 
official. If he knows nothing, he at 
least does not disgust you with the 
impudent assumption of knowledge. 
He takes his orders quietly, as an 
underling should, and executes them 
according to the best of his small 
ability, without attempting to over- 
step his instructions. Such a man is 
fitted by nature for a place; he is 
worth fifty of your young members. 

After all, I have a strong suspicion 
that there was no Welsh heiress in 
the case. Women are too sensible 
to marry a man whose parliamentary 
duties, according to the present sen- 
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sible arrangement, detain him in the 
House of Commons regularly until 
one or two o’clock in the morning; 
and, moreover, I can’t and won’t be- 
lieve, unless I see the parson’s cer- 
tificate, that the individual in ques- 
tion is actually united in wedlock. 
Why, sir, if he were engaged in 
making love, I do not suppose that 
he could stumble upon a topic more 
akin to his situation than the last 
return of the census, and the increase 
of the population—he would regale 
the lady of his heart by an account 
of the export tables—and the nearest 
approach he could make to poetry 
would be an extract from some of 
the inspired ditties of Ebenezer 
Elliott, touching the price of the 
quartern loaf. This, you will admit, 
is a sad descent from the ** Loves of 
the Angels,” and I doubt its superior 
efficacy to the ancient method of 
quotation. On second thoughts, 
therefore, I shall even remain where 
Iam, without becoming a candidate 
for senatorial honours. Before next 
election, ‘the country will have had 
ample opportunity of deciding on 
the merits of the recent commercial 
policy; and if, as I anticipate, it 
shall be discovered that Free Trade 
has enriched none, whilst it has 
impoverished many, there can be 
little doubt as to the nature of the 
verdict which will then be pro- 
nounced by the popular voice. If, 
on the contrary, the majority shall 
declare in favour of the cause of 
progress, as you facetiously denomi- 
nate your downward movement, it 
will be full time for every man to 
look after his personal safety. I 
have still a small balance at my 
credit with the bank, and a few 
shares which are yet saleable. With 
these converted into cash, I shall 
abandon all hopes of a Welsh heiress, 
who after all might prove rather 
an encumbrance than otherwise, and 
make the best of my way to Cali- 
fornia, where there is still room for 
men of action. So, good-bye, old 
fellow! Keep out of scrapes if you 
can, and expect to hear of me from 
the Diggings.—Yours always, 


Augustus R. DuNsHUNNER. 
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MODERN STATE TRIALS, 


NOTE ON PART III.—DUELLING—CAPTAIN HELSHAM. 


Ir may be recollected that, in the above Paper, which appeared in our 
December number, we cited, among several trials for duelling, one which 
we had ourselves witnessed—that of Captain Helsham, on the 8th October 
1830, at the Old Bailey. It was shortly afterwards brought to our 
notice that that gentleman was alive, and complained of certain statements 
in the article, as unjustly reflecting upon his conduct with reference to 
that unfortunate transaction. It seems superfluous to state that nothing could 
have been further from our intention than to cause a moment’s pain to any 
one, by referring to the trial in question; and had it occurred to us that 
Captain Helsham was alive, assuredly even no reference at all would have 
been made to it. As it is, we regret that, owing to the lapse of upwards of 
twenty years, we should have fallen into any kind of error with reference 
to any incident connected with the trial, or the duel which led to it. We 
regret having given a moment’s pain to the gentleman in question, or 
having, however unintentionally, done him the slightest injustice; and are 
anxious to make every reparation in our power, by withdrawing every 
imputation upon him of anything like unfairness with reference to the duel; 
and in particular to state that, having made inquiries relative to the 
expressions attributed to Baron Bayley, and the statement or suggestion 
that Captain Helsham had practised pistol-firing previously to the duel, 
we believe that the statements in the article relative to those matters are 
unfounded. 
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